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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


I have used a simplified system of dropping the diacritics (dots under emphatic 
consonants) but of keeping macrons (the lines above long vowels). A ta’ marbiita 
is represented by “a.” The hamza, except for the initial hamza which is not 
marked, is represented with a single closing quotation mark and the letter ‘ayn 
with a single opening quotation mark. Proper names that are used widely in 
French or English or that appear with any frequency in this book — aside from 
most sources — are spelled the way they most commonly appear in those languages. 
Thus, “Fayriiz” becomes “Fairouz” and “Ba‘labakk” becomes “Baalbeck.” When 
transliterating material from spoken Arabic, I have tried to a certain extent to 
mimic the pronunciation in my transliteration, thus in some cases the ta’ marbiita 
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is written as an “i,” not an “a. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The claims of this book rest on the idea that popular culture and modern forms of 
nationhood and national subjectivity have a profound relatedness. In Lebanon, 
this phenomenon manifests itself, among other forms, in the struggles to define, 
shape, and claim Lebanese identity in the second half of the twentieth century and 
beyond. It is not surprising that the most prominent artistic family in Lebanon in 
the second half of the twentieth century — that of the Lebanese diva Fairouz 
(Fayriz, nee Nuhad al-Haddad, b. c.1933), her husband Asi Rahbani (‘Asi, 
1923-86), her son Ziad Rahbani (Ziyad, b. 1956), and her brother-in-law Mansour 
Rahbani (Mansir, b. 1925) — would have played a role in these struggles. No artistic 
family or individual in Lebanon comes close in this period to the influence of 
Fairouz and the Rahbanis’ thousands of songs and tens of musical-theatrical works. 

Fairouz and the Rahbanis came to prominence at a time of increased internal 
and external migration and a global explosion of mass media technologies. It was 
a time, in other words, when representations of the nation were particularly 
potent. Lebanon in the mid-1950s was just thirty some years old and had only 
enjoyed about a decade of independence from France. What constituted this 
Lebanon remained an open question. Since the country’s founding, Christian 
groups had been accorded the bulk of power over various Muslim factions 
through a variety of power sharing agreements. By the mid-1950s these Christian 
groups were finding themselves on the short end of the demographic stick. This 
change did not result, however, in a substantially more equitable distribution of 
power sharing with the country’s growing Muslim population. This increasing 
imbalance, in fact, played a part in the short-lived civil violence of 1958 and was 
a major factor in the outbreak of civil war in 1975. 

It is my contention that Fairouz and the Rahbanis were and continue to be key 
players in the protracted struggle over the identity of this new nation. Fairouz 
and the Rahbani Brothers (Asi and Mansour) have always been thought of as 
unifying forces in Lebanon and beyond, and this seems to have been their intention. 
In a recent celebration of Lebanese unity in the wake of the assassination of 
the Lebanese politician and businessman Rafik Hariri (Rafiq al-Hariri), and the 
subsequent increased pressure on Syria to withdraw its troops from Lebanon, for 
example, one of Fairouz’s musical films — Exile (Safar barlak, 1966) — a film 
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about the oppressive policies of the Ottomans during World War One, was shown 
on an outdoor screen in downtown Beirut. The message was clear: in the face of 
outside interference and aggression we Lebanese have to stick together. This book 
argues, however, that the national sentiment evoked in their powerful works did 
not always convey a unifying message. By showcasing in their musical and 
musical-theatrical performances a narrow Lebanon analogous to the Christian 
Mount Lebanon village, the Rahbanis in fact participated in a discourse that 
exacerbated sectarian tensions. 

The book also covers the rise to fame of Ziad Rahbani — the son of Fairouz and 
Asi — from the ashes of civil-war torn Lebanon. Much of Ziad’s work, particularly 
his theater, was aimed at uncovering the dissimulation that was the Rahbani 
nation. The war prompted nostalgia for prewar Lebanon. Suddenly, the 1960s 
were a golden age, a different Lebanon from that of 1975 onwards. Ziad’s polyvocal, 
parodic, and acerbic musical-theatrical works of the 1970s and early 1980s worked 
hard to argue that these two Lebanons were one and the same. Simultaneously, 
these works make the case eloquently for the existence of multiple synchronic 
Lebanons. Ziad’s works celebrate the linguistic and cultural diversity of Lebanon 
while at the same time disabusing his audience of the notion of a golden prewar 
age full of miracles. He is not, however, as we see in his recent collaborations with 
his mother, immune to the seduction of nostalgia for those prewar days or for the 
Rahbani works that embody them. This ambiguity can be seen in the events 
surrounding the return of Fairouz to the last of this book’s main characters — 
Lebanon’s Baalbeck (Ba‘labakk) Festival — after a near quarter-century hiatus due 
to the 1975-90 Lebanese civil war. 


Fairouz at the 1998 Baalbeck Festival 


In the summer of 1998, the Lebanese diva Fairouz performed at the “International 
Baalbeck Festivals” (mahrajanat Baalbeck al-dawliyya) after a twenty-four-year 
hiatus. The Festival was founded in 1955, after a sporadic series of cultural hap- 
penings there, as an annual summer event featuring a wide array of international 
and then local cultural icons. Baalbeck and its Festival very quickly came to be 
associated almost tautologically with Fairouz and the Rahbani Brothers. It is at 
this venue, starting in 1957, that they completed their rise to fame via their almost 
annual musical-theatrical extravaganzas in the folkloric section of the Festival 
called “the Lebanese Nights” (al-Layali al-Lubnaniyya). The workings of the 
Festival were suspended with the start of the civil war in 1975 and would not be 
resumed until the summer of 1997. 

Of her 1998 return to the ruins of Baalbeck after her long absence, the 
Lebanese journalist ‘Abduh Wazin writes: 


The return of Fairouz is not just a return to the fortress and its steps, but 
is a recalling of the myth that the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz created, 
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and which was the only myth that withstood the destructive war. There 
was Fairouz in her white clothes like a statue of the pure Virgin [Mary]. 
(Wazin 1998: 18) 


Journalist Abi al-Asbar opines similarly: “Fairouz the art and Baalbeck the 
civilization are twins that have never and will never separate over time. It is as if 
she, beside the six columns, were the seventh column of art embodied by her 
white clothes” (Abii al-Asbar 1998: 24). The event was portrayed, in other words, 
as the most natural of homecomings. 

The magnitude of the event is reflected in the fact that the Lebanese President 
Elias Hrawi (Ilyas al-Harawi) bounded up onto the stage to congratulate Fairouz 
at the end of her performance, saying, “with her success comes Lebanon’s 
success” (Basha 1998: 1). It is said that he had wanted to congratulate her prior 
to the concert, but that she had asked him to wait until after the show (Abt Samra 
1998: 9). This power over the president in 1998 stands in contrast to a meeting 
that took place between then President Camille Chamoun (Kamil Sham‘tin) and 
the Rahbani Brothers in 1957, just before their controversial debut at the same 
Festival. According to Mansour, President Chamoun told them that he would 
either shoot them or award them a medal after the show depending on its outcome 
(Zoghaib 1993: part five, 72). This jocular threat is emblematic of the tension that 
surrounded their original inclusion in a festival that had been conceived as a 
showcase for international acts. According to Lebanese actor and theater historian 
Nabil Abi Murad, the Festival’s committee members “could barely hide their 
anger, concern and fear about including a program of local art in this international 
festival” (qtd. in Abt Samra 1998: 9). This was not just snobbery, but also because 
the Festival was an integral part of a larger elite nationalist project that aimed to 
highlight the Christian and European faces of the new nation. 

Despite this shaky beginning, the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz would quickly 
become institutions at the Festival, performing their musical-theatrical works 
there for five successive years and then, after a two-year hiatus, appearing there five 
more times before the outbreak of civil war in 1975. It would seem, however, that 
despite their success at this venue, some of the original tension persisted. This can 
be seen in the controversy surrounding the absence of Fairouz and the Rahbani 
Brothers from the first postwar version of the Festival in 1997. The general puzzle- 
ment at their nonparticipation is summed up in the following newspaper article 
headline: “The Creators of the Glory of Baalbeck are Absent from It” (Suwayd, H. 
1997: 58). Accounts of the reasons for their absence vary. The Festival committee 
claims that the Rahbani Brothers asked for more money than it could pay. The com- 
mittee also expressed concern that there would not have been enough time for the 
Rahbani Brothers to write a new play and thus that they would have been compelled 
to put on one of their old works (Suwayd, H. 1997: 58). Reporter Huda Suwayd con- 
cludes that the Festival committee never actually intended to have Fairouz and 
Mansour Rahbani participate in the rebirth of the Festival (Suwayd, H. 1997: 58). 
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After the Festival committee held a press conference explaining their version 
of the events, Mansour Rahbani — his brother Asi having passed away in 1986 — held 
one of his own to tell his side of the story. About his meeting with the Festival 
committee, which was presided over by one of its original members, Mayy ‘Arida, 
he said, 


I met with the ladies of the committee, and after a long preamble about 
the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz and their popularity and about how 
there can be no festival without them, I raised the topic of our participation, 
and they welcomed the idea and their eyes welled up with tears and 
everyone rejoiced, and they told me that these plays have become the 
memory of the nation, and how great it would be to re-live the past, even 
if for one night. 
(qtd. in “Rahbani yarudd ‘ala lajnat mahrajanat 
Baalbeck” 1997: 9) 


Mansour also contested the Festival committee’s claim that they were asking for 
too much money, pointing out that international groups received similar sums. 
And as to the issue of their inability to perform a new and original work, he 
argued that dance and music groups coming from abroad rarely perform “new 
works,” so why should local groups be prohibited from staging repeat performances 
(“Rahbani yarudd ‘ala lajnat mahrajanat Baalbeck” 1997: 9)? Though Mansour 
would not go so far as to agree with the opinion that “Fairouz’s nonparticipation 
in the Festival appeared to be a new episode in the conspiracy woven to keep ‘our 
Ambassador to the stars’ away [from Baalbeck],” he did attribute it to a “lack of 
appreciation” and an “absence of deep thought” on the part of the Festival 
committee (Suwayd, H. 1997: 58). He is also quoted as saying, “We created the 
glory of Baalbeck, and it will never again be what it once was” (qtd. in Suwayd, H. 
1997: 59). 

Differences between the two sides, however, seem to have been resolved by the 
next year. At the 1998 version of the Festival, Fairouz and company, it was agreed, 
would put on sections of three of the Rahbani Brothers’ prewar musical plays, all 
of which had debuted at Baalbeck: The Moon’s Bridge (Jisr al-qgamar, 1962), 
Granite Mountains (Jibal al-Sawwan, 1969), and The Guardian of the Keys (Natiirat 
al-mafatth, 1972).' The evening’s events opened with Fairouz singing “Baalbeck: 
I am a candle on your steps” (“Baalbeck, ana sham‘a ‘ala darajiki’) a song she 
had sung there first in 1961. The show ended with her singing two new songs, 
one by Mansour Rahbani, who produced the show, and one by Mansour and Asi’s 
younger brother Elias (Ilyas),who conducted the orchestra. 

Though this was not the first time that Fairouz had sung in Lebanon since the 
end of the war, her return to Baalbeck, as we have seen above, was a special event. 
One might have expected that because of its reunion atmosphere, along with the 
fact that the program was full of old favorites, the show could not have been 
anything but a great success. In actuality, though it is clear that many were star 
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struck by the diva’s return, there were a significant number of negative reviews. 
One critic opined that the concert, for its lackluster presentation of mostly old 
material, felt more like a funeral than a celebration (Abi Samra 1999: 9). The 
same Wazin article cited above that celebrates the fact of Fairouz’s return to 
Baalbeck goes on to criticize the program itself: “The chosen scenes seemed 
anachronistic, especially those full of political clichés and nationalistic speeches” 
(Wazin 1998: 18). Also targeted in more than one review were the new songs 
written for Fairouz that concluded the show. Again, a comment from Wazin, 


As for the two surprises that the fans had every hope in, by which I mean 
the two new songs by Mansour and Elias, they were not worthy of 
the fans’ expectations. Mansour’s nationalistic song entitled “The Last 
Time I Sang For You” [“Akhir marra ghannayt laka”] appeared to be 
Rahbani-esque in form, but to be empty of the fire which Mansour 
usually ignites in poetry and music and it had a large number of 
nationalistic slogans which are no longer convincing, for what nation is 
this “green nation” that Fairouz is going to build? [Furthermore,] is it 
still possible for our diva to announce, according to what Mansour has 
written for her, that she is going to build her nation as she likes? 
(Wazin 1998: 18) 


Wazin’s observations are full of pregnant assumptions and important ellipses. It 
seems that it took the war to draw attention to the emptiness of the Rahbanis’ 
utopian vision for Lebanon. What the quote does not hint at is the Rahbanis’ 
arguable participation in the heating up of tensions that would lead to the war. Nor 
does Wazin’s critique inform us that at least one informed observer sensed the 
danger in their representations of Lebanon even before the war began. I speak of 
Fairouz and Asi’s son Ziad Rahbani. 

The aspect of the concert that received the most criticism, however, was the fact 
that all of it — the music and the singing — was prerecorded. In a confrontational 
interview with Elias Rahbani after the concert, Journalist Maralin Khalifa 
confronts the show’s conductor. 


After an absence of twenty-five years from the Baalbeck Festival, the 
Rahbani Brothers’ fans and the new generation were surprised by the 
complete reliance on the technique of “play-back,” in the plays and even 
in the new songs since they had been eagerly waiting to hear Fairouz’s 
voice. Why? 

(Khalifa, Maralin 1998: 18) 


Another critic wonders why Fairouz’s fans abroad get to hear her voice live, whereas 
those at home have to settle for a thirty-five-year-old facsimile (al-Zibawi 1998: 10). 

The most noted critic of this aspect of the show, however, was Ziad Rahbani, 
Fairouz and Asi’s son, the sometimes enfant terrible and sometimes collaborator 
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with the Rahbani Brothers’ musical-theatrical project. Ziad, which is how he is 
referred to in Lebanon, had been slated to contribute an original song to the concert 
and to accompany his mother on the piano. He apparently made a last minute 
decision not to participate, as on the first night of the performance the empty 
piano remained on stage, its notes audible in the concert’s prerecorded sound 
track. The significance of Ziad’s absence can be seen in the fact that it is noted in 
the headlines of many of the articles about the concert. For example, Khalifa’s 
above-cited interview is entitled: “Elias Rahbani: ‘We Went to Baalbeck and 
Waited for Ziad, but He Did not Come’ ” (Khalifa, Maralin 1998: 18). The ‘Abduh 
Wazin article mentioned above ran with the following subtitle: “Ziad Rahbani 
Withdrew, Protesting the Deception of the Play-Back” (Wazin 1998: 18). When 
asked whose idea it was to prerecord the show, Elias Rahbani quipped cryptically 
that it was Asi’s (Khalifa, Maralin 1998: 18). How can this be when his brother 
had passed away some twelve years earlier? What he meant to say was that this 
technique was first and widely used by the Rahbani Brothers in the original stag- 
ing of the very productions from which the scenes presented in 1998 had been 
culled. This raises an interesting question: if this technique was so widely used, 
even, according to Elias, by Ziad Rahbani in his own theatrical productions 
(Khalifa, Maralin 1998: 18), why the disappointment in 1998? I will venture an 
answer to this question in the book’s Conclusion. 

I start with this recent event because it raises a variety of issues that I will 
explore in my treatment of the musical-theatrical projects of the Rahbani family 
over the past fifty years or so. It highlights, first of all, the issue of the triangular 
relationship between the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz, Baalbeck, and a particular 
brand of Lebanese nationalism. This recent event also provides a glimpse of the 
complicated relationship between Rahbani the father, mother, and uncle; and 
Rahbani the son. In the chapters to come I will discuss this constellation of 
relationships and events, primarily but not exclusively through a study of the 
musical plays of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz on the one hand, and those of 
their son Ziad Rahbani on the other. 


The academic marginalization of theater 


According to Raymond Williams, the critical treatment of the theater has been 
overshadowed by that of the novel (Williams 1968: 11). Until recently, musical 
theater was even less studied than other types of theater.” This problem exists in 
the Arab World as well, where the question of the place of theater is further 
complicated by the issue of language. While the use of colloquial language in 
literature written in European languages has not been completely unproblematic 
(Anderson 1991), it remains a highly contentious issue in the Arab World for a 
variety of political, cultural, and religious reasons.* The spoken dialects very 
quickly diverged from the language of the Qur’4n and have continued to develop 
over the centuries. Because the Qur’an has remained in its original language, 
classical Arabic is the linguistic standard by which other texts are judged. Despite 
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the fact that these dialects are all rooted in classical Arabic, speakers of Arabic do 
not usually consider their spoken language to be worthy of being written down. 
The fact that so much theater in the Arab World is written in dialect, then, may 
help to explain why it has been even more shunned in academic circles than has 
theater in the West. Even more ignored critically than theater in the dialect is 
musical theater in the dialect, this despite the fact that up until the 1930s theater 
in the Arab World was almost always musical theater (Shawil 1989: 471). 

So strong is the association of musical theater with the nonliterary and the low, 
that describing the place of the project of the Rahbani Brothers in the history of 
Arab theater — when they are mentioned at all — becomes problematic and 
tension-filled, as can be seen in ‘Ali al-R4‘1’s estimation of their contribution to 
Arab theater: 


These operettas must be considered Lebanon’s main contribution to the 
art of theater. But for drama proper, that is fixed texts of literary merit 
which are actable, Lebanon had to wait until the poet ‘Isam Mahfitz 
produced his avant-garde plays such as The China Tree (al-Zanzalakht, 
1968), an absurdist play attacking political tyranny. 

(al-RA4‘I 1992: 392) 


With some exceptions, musical theater has suffered the same critical fate in writing 
in Arabic.‘ In light of this, it cannot be surprising that academic writing on the 
Rahbani Brothers and Ziad is rare. Take, for example, Khalida Sa‘td’s monumental 
work on Lebanese theater between 1960 and 1975 which was sponsored by the 
Baalbeck Festival committee. Although this work covers the very decade and a half 
when the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz dominated the theatrical scene in Lebanon, 
in her 700-page work the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz are mentioned, in passing, 
just 20 times. Sa‘id says that she considers the folkloric acts of the Rahbani 
Brothers and Fairouz at Baalbeck to have been “a first step” toward the 
development of indigenous theater in Lebanon, but that since it has its own “special 
components and origins,” it demands a separate study (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b: 44—5).° 


Sources 


This is not to say that there are no written sources on the Rahbani Brothers. In their 
1966 musical play The Days of Fakhr al-Din (Ayyam Fakhr al-Din), the prince 
Fakhr al-Din appoints ‘Atr al-Layl, the character played by Fairouz, to be the singer 
laureate of the play’s Lebanon. It is her job to unite the country through song. 
Fakhr al-Din informs her that it is he who history will remember, and that her role 
will remain hidden. No one, he tells her, will write about or remember her 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 7). It is likely that the Rahbani Brothers meant for this 
line to be taken ironically. As one of their biographers has written: “In the whole 
history of the Arab press, never has anything been written about as much or as 
well as has the rich experiment presented by the Rahbanis” (Aliksan, J. 1987: 11). 
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This is in part because the press has a much simpler relationship to celebrity and 
popular culture than does academe. As a result, there are innumerable articles on 
this family in both the culture and gossip sections of regional — but particularly 
Lebanese — newspapers and journals. There are also several book-length studies 
on the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz, some of which also contain sections on 
Ziad.° It is on these mainly journalistic sources that I have relied heavily for my 
secondary sources. 

In terms of primary sources, I benefited greatly from the fact that performances 
of all of the musical plays of both the Rahbani Brothers and Ziad Rahbani are 
available on compact disc. Furthermore, one of the Rahbani Brothers’ original 
musical plays was converted into a feature film that is available on videocassette 
and DVD. Even though none of Ziad’s plays that I am focusing on in this book 
were converted into feature films or released on film in their stage versions, all 
of his plays are available on compact disc.’ Both the Rahbani Brothers and Ziad, 
as will be seen, produced non-theatrical musical works from which I will draw as 
well. Six of the Rahbani Brothers musical plays were recently published in book 
form, and others exist as part of Festival programs, preperformance promotional 
newspaper articles, or in manuscript form. In contrast, all of Ziad’s plays on 
which I focus have been published in book form. I also consider the Baalbeck 
Festival’s annual festival programs to be primary sources. This includes the coffee 
table book on the Baalbeck Festival that I will call the Festival’s “official history.” 
I have also drawn on a number of tourist guides and travelers’ accounts of 
Baalbeck specifically and Lebanon generally. This book also benefits from the 
availability of hours of television programming on both generations of the Rahbani 
family. The fact that nothing about this family that appears on Lebanese television 
goes unrecorded and uncirculated says much about its place in the Lebanese and 
regional popular imaginations. Another valuable combination of primary and 
secondary source material for this book is the various web sites devoted to 
the family.® 


Methodology 


This is not a work of Ethnomusicology.” It is perhaps best defined as a mode of 
literary analysis. I have discussed above the problematic relationship between 
musical theater and the literary branches of the academy in and out of the Arab 
World. In the Western academy, the study of popular culture has been gaining 
rapid acceptance. These studies are often carried out from departments of 
Anthropology or Cultural Studies. They have or have come to have, in other 
words, a disciplinary home. In terms of the study of the Arab World, even 
so-called high literature has had difficulty penetrating discipline-based depart- 
ments, it being usually placed within Area Studies programs or regional language 
and literature departments. It is still not clear where the study of the popular 
culture of the Arab World will fall discipline-wise.!° Edward Said has written on 
the methodological and genealogical problems of Middle Eastern studies as an 
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academic field (Said 1979: 284-328). Said’s and other’s critiques of the field have 
led to a great deal of methodological introspection.'! At the same time there has 
been a proliferation of calls recently for more cross-disciplinary work in academia 
(e.g. Moran 2002). In my mind, there is no reason why Area Studies departments 
cannot use this lack of “discipline” as a point of strength as both Armbrust 
(2000b) and Bayat (2001) have argued. While one needs to exercise vigilance in 
order to avoid the traps of essentialism and exceptionalism,'* Area Studies offers 
an ideal place for the confluence of a number of disciplines: Anthropology, 
Comparative Literature, History, Political Science, and so on. I also believe that 
it is important for studies of literature and popular culture in the region to keep at 
least “one foot” in area studies. On the dangers of Middle Eastern Studies without 
literature, Edward Said wrote 


One of the striking aspects of the new American social-science attention 
to the Orient is its singular avoidance of literature. You can read through 
reams of expert writing on the modern Near East and never encounter a 
single reference to literature. What seems to matter far more to the 
regional experts are “facts,” of which a literary text is perhaps a disturber. 
The net effect of this remarkable omission in modern American awareness 
of the Arab or Islamic Orient is to keep the region and its people 
conceptually emasculated, reduced to “attitudes,” “trends,” statistics: in 
short, dehumanized. 

(Said 1979: 291) 


It is with this in mind that I call this work a literary study in the context of area 
studies. 


Chapter outline 


Chapter | establishes the confluence of the evolution of the ancient site of 
Baalbeck into a Lebanese national symbol and the founding of an annual festival 
there beginning in 1955. Based on work done by Ussama Makdisi, I first show 
how Baalbeck was for centuries a site for Orientalist historiography that showed 
no interest in the local surroundings and population. I then demonstrate how it 
came to be seen as a space with some connection to its local context by the end 
of the nineteenth century. Its evolution into an actual symbol for the nation, 
I argue, would take longer. It was not complete, in fact, until more than thirty-five 
years after the establishment of modern Lebanon in 1920. Baalbeck did not 
become a symbol for Lebanon, in other words, until the founding of the Annual 
Arts Festival at the site in 1955 and the subsequent inclusion of Lebanese 
folkloric acts dominated by the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz into the festival 
beginning in 1957. 

Before discussing in some detail the founding of the Festival in the late 1950s, 
I trace the genealogy connecting that site to cultural acts and the ideologies it 
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came to represent, from the time of the creation of Le Grand Liban as a French 
Protectorate in 1920. This Grand Liban was cobbled together by annexing to the 
predominantly Christian Mt Lebanon, former Ottoman provinces and states 
North, East, and South of the mountain, including the cities of Tripoli, Sidon, and 
the country’s new capital, Beirut. Although this new nation had a roughly fifty-fifty 
Christian/Muslim composition at its founding in 1920 — one that would quickly 
and significantly change in favor of the Muslims — the French ruled mostly with 
the help, and in favor, of the Maronite Christians of Mt Lebanon. By the time the 
French left in 1946 then, the political structure of the country had been set in 
favor of this ever-shrinking portion of the Lebanese population. One of the goals 
of the Baalbeck Festival, I argue, was to protect this political advantage by 
representing Lebanon as the Christian village Lebanon of Mt Lebanon. It is in 
this regard that the inclusion of the folkloric vignettes of the Rahbani musical- 
theatrical productions into an otherwise European dominated cultural agenda 
created a powerful nation-building combination of what Partha Chatterjee calls 
the “appropriation of the popular” and the “classicization of tradition” (Chatterjee 
1993: 72-4). While I study the texts of the plays themselves in Chapter 2, in 
Chapter 1, I focus on the official rhetoric surrounding the Festival and its founding. 

Chapter 2 is dedicated to a study of some of the Rahbani Brothers’ early musical- 
theatrical plays, almost all of which featured Fairouz in the starring role. I suggest 
that the Lebanon depicted in many of these works is not the diverse Lebanon 
espoused by President Fouad Chehab (Fu’ad Shihab) who came to power after the 
civil violence of 1958, but rather one modeled on the much-narrower Lebanon of 
the Christian mountain village envisioned by the founders of the Baalbeck 
Festival and their political sponsors as discussed in Chapter 1. While I look at a 
number of plays, my focus in this chapter is on The Holiday of Glory (Mawsim 
al- ‘izz, 1960), The Moon Bridge (Jisr al-qamar, 1962), The Night and the Lantern 
(al-Layl wa-al-qindil, 1963), The Ring Seller (Bayya‘ al-khawatim, 1964), and 
The Days of Fakhr al-Din. \n addition to engaging Partha Chatterjee’s work on 
nineteenth-century Indian nationalism and Arjun Appadurai’s writing on transna- 
tional processes and the production of modern subjectivities, I also draw in this 
chapter on theories of the formation of national communities developed by 
Benedict Anderson (Anderson 1991 and 1994) and others. All of these theorists 
are indebted to the work of Michel Foucault, whose critical project can be said 
to have revolved around the discursive creation of modern subjectivities.'? In 
the chapters to come I will speak often about the “subject forming” power of the 
musical and musical-theatrical works of the Rahbani family. The formation of 
modern identities is very much linked to narratives we both receive and create 
about ourselves and others. One of the main premises of this book is that because of 
a confluence of circumstances mentioned briefly here and to be elaborated on in 
the chapters to come, the musical and musical-theatrical works of the Rahbani 
family were a very powerful source of subject-forming narratives for the Lebanese 
in particular and speakers of Arabic in general. In other words, because this project 
coincided with the confluence of increasing migration both out of Lebanon and 
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to its urban centers, as well as with the rapid development of mass media technology, 
it had potent subject-forming power across Lebanon’s diverse population. I argue 
that this project played a central, powerful, and sometimes problematic role in 
providing citizens of this nascent state with their new “Lebanese” identity. In 
order to stress the importance of the development of mass media in this equation, 
I begin Chapter 2 discussing the pre-Baalbeck radio careers of the Rahbani 
Brothers and Fairouz in the 1950s. 

Adding to the subject-forming power of their musical-theatrical works at 
Baalbeck and elsewhere is the fact that the Rahbani Brothers’ musical-theatrical 
project is a model of modern representation — as theorized by Timothy Mitchell 
1999 — whereby the very gap between the representation and the represented can 
make the former seem paradoxically more real than the “original.” I show that at 
times this gap is present as a self-conscious device in the theater of the Rahbani 
Brothers. In other instances, I argue that it is the necessary result of the act of 
exhibition in general, no matter how centrally accurate is the goal. I will argue 
that this phenomenon may help partially to explain the increasing extravagance 
and decreasing folkloricness of these works. I end the chapter by suggesting that 
this move away from “folklore,” again in combination with the phenomena of 
mass media and migration, may help to reveal how the Rahbanis and Fairouz 
could come to stand for a variety of different nationalisms and localisms all at 
once: an impressive accomplishment, I conclude, but not without potentially 
dangerous consequences. 

Chapter 3 traces the rise of the artistic project of the son Ziad Rahbani from the 
ashes of both the nation itself and the musical-theatrical work of his parents. The 
Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz responded to the Arab military defeat of 1967 with 
a burst of artistic activity that may have played a role in the decline of Asi’s health 
and thus the de facto breakup of this artistic trinity. I will show that despite a 
continued move away from the village toward a kind of urban “social realism” in 
their post-1967 works, the Rahbani Brothers never broke free from the pre-1967 
ideologies outlined in Chapter 2. While I survey a number of their post-1967 
plays I look most closely at their epic Petra (Batra, 1977). At first it seemed as if 
the young Ziad and other family members might have been able to salvage the 
family project. Buttressing this sense was Ziad’s very Rahbani-esque first play: 
An Evenings Celebration (Sahriyya, 1973). Just a year later, however, Ziad would 
announce a new parodic positioning vis-a-vis his parents’ project in his 
Happiness Hotel (Nazi al-suriir, 1974). While this work marks a clear ideological 
and artistic break from that of his parents’ project, it is also an expression of an 
ambivalence that Ziad’s musical theater and music would never rid itself of. Hotel 
and future plays like What Do We Need to do Tomorrow (Bi-al-nisba li-bukra shi, 
1977), A Long American Film (Film Amirki tawil, 1979), and A Failure (Shi fashil, 
1983) evidence, among other things, a paradox of parody that, by very definition, 
straddles a line between homage and mockery. In the remainder of the chapter 
I will show how Ziad struggled with this thin line, all the while creating a theatrical 
Lebanon much more polyvocal — at times veritably cacophonous — than that of his 
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parents. I rely on Bakhtin’s work on dialogism and heteroglossia in the novel to 
tease out the links between many of the above concerns; and to show the connection 
between parody and ambivalence on the one hand, and between parody and 
heteroglossia on the other. 

Chapter 4 is dedicated to a discussion of the role of Fairouz in both Rahbani 
projects. If Fairouz’s voice is largely absent from this family’s narrative in the first 
three chapters, it is the goal of this chapter to explain this paradoxical silence that 
extends well beyond this particular text. After looking at some of the literature on 
the role of women in national projects both in and outside of the region, as well 
as considering the precarious social position of performers — particularly female 
and particularly in the region — I conclude not only that Fairouz’s striking silence, 
but also her well-known motionlessness on stage, result from the fact that women, 
in many different cultural contexts, are often burdened with largely metaphoric 
roles in the nation-building process. Women tend to be the maternal producers of 
citizens, and not full citizens themselves in this process. At the same time they 
must be stripped of their sexuality or, at the very least, have their sexuality be 
placed in the service of the nation. Fairouz found herself doubly trapped because 
her representations of the nation were being executed, very literally, in the socially 
problematic space of the stage. This leads to another paradox as some of her 
musical-theatrical characters had very active nation-building roles in the contexts 
of the plays themselves, because these were enacted on stage, Fairouz seemed to 
have to work extra hard in her “private life” to prove her appropriateness as a 
symbol for the nation. Offstage, in other words, she had to exaggerate her 
maternalness, her angelicness, and her silence. 

With the start of the civil war came the breakdown of the Rahbani Brothers’ 
project. This decline was not disconnected from personal ruptures in the trinity 
including Asi’s stroke in 1973 and the separation of Fairouz and Asi later in that 
decade. These events coincide with the beginning of a musical collaboration 
between Fairouz and her son Ziad; works such as How Are You? (Kifak inta, 1991) 
and Jo Asi (la Asi, 1995). One result of this mother-son project was to free 
Fairouz from her dehumanized and desexualized pedestal/prison, and to free her 
from allegory. The final chapter will end, however, by asking if Fairouz did 
not find herself in yet another type of “prison,” as Ziad gained more and more 
artistic control over the project. 

It is tempting to read the irony and paradox-filled saga of this family as a 
metaphor for the turbulent history of modern Lebanon. I hope that the chapters to 
come convince the reader that the relationship between art and society is more 
complex than that, that Lebanon and this musical project do not just stand for 
each other, but also inform each other. Furthermore, as we see the lives of this 
family and the history of the country bleed into each other in the pages to come, 
I hope that this book establishes not just the dialectical relationship between art 
and life, but also the need to question the phrasing that too as a strict binary. 
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Folklore, ancient history, and nationalism 


At a certain point in their careers Fairouz and the Rahbani Brothers had become 
virtually synonymous with Baalbeck’s ancient ruins and annual festival. This fact 
is reflected in some of Fairouz’s nicknames, such as “the star of Baalbeck” (najmat 
Baalbeck) and “the seventh pillar’ (al-‘amiid al-sabi‘) (Wazin 1996: 20). In this 
chapter I begin tracing the formation of the tautological relationship between 
Baalbeck the site, Baalbeck the Festival, Lebanon, and Fairouz and the Rahbani 
Brothers. Different combinations of these elements are often linked in a variety 
of sources. In the program to the 1998 Baalbeck Festival, the Lebanese literary 
critic Khalida Sa‘id writes on the occasion of the return of Fairouz to Baalbeck 
after an absence of almost a quarter of a century: 


Fairouz is a unique phenomenon who...became the symbol of 
Baalbeck. It is one of those rare times when an artist is transformed into 
a symbol for the nation.... In the darkest days she did not give up her 
belief that art is the most lasting face of Lebanon, nor did she lose faith 
in the ability of art to save the world. Thus she became a symbol of 
Lebanon and a sign of a desired utopian Lebanon. With this inspiration 
and symbolic voice she returns to the ruins of Baalbeck. We greet her 
return like the renewal of the promise and we hope for the resurrection 


of the utopian dream from its ashes. 
(Sa‘id, Kh. 1998a: 125) 


One concern of this chapter and Chapter 2 is to address what it means to say that 
this place, this Festival, and this family came to equal Lebanon. 

It is at the very moment that the Rahbanis and the Baalbeck Festival are being 
linked, in fact, that the site itself reaches a period of peak potency as a symbol for 
the nation. Which nation it symbolized was a contested issue, a fact that the story 
of the Rahbanis’ difficult entrance into the Festival will demonstrate. I will show 
that the eventual metaphoric and metonymic relationship between the Rahbanis, 
the ruins, the Festival, and Lebanon itself was not the given that it can appear to 
be from the vantage-point of today. 
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Baalbeck: whose site is it anyway? 


Before Baalbeck could become a productive site in Lebanon’s post—independence 
nation-building process, the connection between the ruins and present-day 
Lebanon had to be established. This process was paradoxically facilitated by 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century European identity searching in the region 
(Makdisi, U. 1998: 138). Partha Chatterjee’s study of nationalism in nineteenth- 
century India reminds us that this phenomenon was in no way peculiar to Lebanon. 
If the English could lay cultural claim to ancient Greece, nineteenth-century 
Indian nationalists argued, could not India do the same for its Vedic age, a 
civilization the greatness of which had already been established by European 
Orientalists? This is an example of what Chatterjee terms the “classicization of 
tradition” (Chatterjee 1993: 73).! 

The process of the classicization of traditions has been documented, with some 
variation, for other European colonies. Before taking up the case of Lebanon, 
I will refer to a few other examples. Chatterjee’s work traces how nineteenth- 
century European historiography of India marveled at its classical and glorious 
past and bemoaned its present state of decay and decline. This decline was blamed 
on centuries of despotic Islamic rule, a conclusion that, among other things, 
served as a convenient justification for colonialism (Chatterjee 1993: 102). In 
parts of the world with Islamic majorities, the wholesale disparaging of Islam was 
more problematic. The requisite period of decline, in other words, had to be 
formulated differently. The process, however, was often virtually identical. 
Timothy Mitchell, in his treatment of the transplanted Levantine Christian Jirji 
Zaydan’s prolific historiographic writing on Islamic History, documents this 
phenomenon in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Egypt. Through his 
scholarly works, historical novels, school textbooks, and his highly influential 
magazine al-Hilal, Zaydan, as read by Mitchell, helps propagate the idea of a 
truncated Islamic golden age being followed by centuries of decline culminating in 
“our present backwardness” (Mitchell 1988: 169). As in India, such historiography 
is arguably influenced by Orientalist “groundwork.” Mitchell argues, for example, 
that Zaydan was influenced by works such as Gustave Le Bon’s La civilisation des 
Arabes (Mitchell 1988: 170). This mode of writing about Egyptian and Islamic 
history — with some variation as to when the decline actually began — remains 
prevalent today (Piterberg 1997). Mitchell’s examination of Zaydan’s works also 
gives us insight into another aspect of the classicization of tradition process: 
namely, how the colonial discourse of great classical cultural flow followed by 
centuries of ebb was eventually co-opted by local national elites (Mitchell 1988: 
169-71). Thus the same historical construct that paved the way for colonization 
could, ironically, do the same for independence: “You were once great and need 
our help to become so again,’ becomes tweaked to read, “We were once great 
without you and can become so again.” 

Egypt has an additional period that is a candidate for a former-greatness/current- 
decline narrative: the Pharaonic age. Some of the most influential intellectuals of 
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early twentieth-century Egypt such as Muhammad Husayn Haykal, Salama Misa, 
and Tawfiq al-Hakim fell under the spell of the achievements of European 
Egyptology. The nascent Pharaonic movement was catalyzed in particular by 
the near confluence of the Egyptian Revolution of 1919 and the 1922 discovery 
of the fantastically intact tomb of the Pharaoh Tutankhamun.’ For the remainder of 
that decade, traces of this strain of Egyptian nationalism can be found in all types 
of writing and artistic expression (Gershoni and Jankowski 1986). Haykal, the 
author of Zaynab (woman's name, 1913), arguably one of the first Arab novels,’ 
would eventually outline the importance of Egypt’s Pharaonic past in his literary 
manifesto The Literary Revolution (Thawrat al-adab, 1933) in which he states 
that Pharaonic History, the Nile, and its valleys 


are capable of being the source of inspiration for a national literature that 
would depict Egypt’s past and present powerfully and truthfully and 
impress the spirit of her children as well as foreigners.... Thus they 
would know the authentic Egypt, not the Egypt that propaganda has 
defaced out of political, and other motivations. 

(qtd. in Selim 2004: 82-3) 


As an example of a literary text making the link between the Pharaohs and the 
contemporary Egyptian peasant, Samah Selim offers the case of the French 
archeologist in al-Hakim’s novel The Return of the Spirit ((Awdat al-riih, 1937) who 
compares the happily toiling Egyptian peasant to his uncomplaining and industrious 
Pharaonic ancestor: “We are simply unable to comprehend those feelings that 
united this people into a single unit, capable of carrying huge blocks of stone on 
their shoulders for twenty years and smiling all the while...” (qtd. in Selim 2004: 
118-19). With these huge blocks of stone we move closer to Lebanon’s Baalbeck, 
for while Islam is not without its monuments of architecture, its classicization is 
mainly textual. And while texts certainly play an important role in Egyptology, it is 
the large stones of the pyramids referred to by al-Hakim’s French archeologist, as 
well as other spectacular nontextual artifacts, that provide the most striking 
evidence for a link between the residents of ancient and modern Egypt. 

The same narrative of European interest and then nationalist appropriation can 
be told for the impressive pillars of Baalbeck, a thesis developed by Ussama 
Makdisi in his article on the “rediscovery” of this ancient site (Makdisi, U. 1998). 
A work that links European interest in classical pasts in both Egypt and Lebanon 
is Volney’s 1787 Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie. This work, which is said to have 
had a substantial influence on Napoleon’s 1798 Egyptian expedition (Said 1979: 
81), is based on his 1783 tour of those areas. It focuses on Giza’s pyramids and 
Baalbeck’s ruins as symbols, not of former glory, but rather of the despotism of 
their rulers throughout history, a characteristic he is quick to link to present-day 
Ottoman decline (Makdisi, U. 1998). But Makdisi’s account of European interest 
in Baalbeck starts even earlier, with European travelers such as Richard Pococke 
and Robert Wood, whose visits to the area were characterized by a search for a 
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European past. Like Volney, their accounts of sites such as Baalbeck and Palmyra 
share a disregard for their contemporary settings, as well as for their Islamic pasts. 
The main difference between Pococke and Wood on the one hand and Volney on 
the other is that the latter saw the history of Baalbeck as being potentially related 
to present-day European civilizing missions. In Egypt, Volney saw no hope of 
enlightened self-rule and thus recommended straight colonization. However, in the 
people of the mountains of Lebanon — somewhat removed from direct Ottoman 
tyranny and significantly non-Muslim — he saw a kindred race whose nascent 
republican spirit could, under French tutelage, prosper. His theory was, in a word, 
that despotism flourishes in plains and coastal regions (Makdisi, U. 1998). 

Almost a century later France would heed Volney’s advice and use the sectarian 
violence of 1860 as a pretext for sending its army to Lebanon to protect the very 
mountain-inhabiting Maronites who had inspired such hope in him. By this 
time, Baalbeck had become a regular stop on European grand tours of the East. 
In the context of this development, and under the protection of French troops, the 
philologist Ernest Renan visited Baalbeck. Eschewing the site’s Roman and 
Hellenistic aspects (i.e. Europe’s past) Renan, as he outlined in his 1864-74 
Mission de Phénecie, focused instead on its Phoenician heritage. While he did not 
make an explicit connection between the present-day Maronites and the ancient 
Phoenicians, he provided the key that would allow future Maronite nationalists to 
open that door (Makdisi, U. 1998: 150). 

Next in Makdisi’s article is a section on the joint German-Ottoman excavations 
of the site at the very end of the nineteenth century, which Makdisi reads as an 
Ottoman attempt to debunk the European discourse about its backwardness 
among other things (“Look, we too, like Europe, take an interest in our Empire’s 
pre-Islamic sites’’). In fact, the Ottomans not only ignored the Arab aspects of the 
site, they actually effaced at least one of them by filling in the moat of the Arab 
fort, thus “restoring the ancient relationship between the sanctuary and the 
surrounding land” (Ragette 1980: 81). Finally, Makdisi arrives at the first “local” 
account of Baalbeck’s history that connects the ancient and present sites: Mikha’il 
Allif’s History of Baalbeck. Not only is Allaif a local writing in Arabic, his 
narrative is also the first to recount a history of the ruins right up to the present 
day. In addition, he is also the first to write extensively and not wholly disparagingly 
about the local population and environs. Allif picks up on Renan’s Phoenician 
focus and claims, in a similar fashion, that Baalbeck is of Phoenician origin. 
Whereas Renan based his conclusions on the belief that the massive three-stone base 
of the Jupiter Temple — the so-called trilithon — was the work of the Phoenicians 
(Makdisi, U. 1998: 149), Alltf focuses on etymology: 


What was the origin of Baalbeck? This town was of Phoenician origin, 
in spite of the fact that the German excavations have discovered no 
traces of Phoenician origin. Its name Baal-bek plainly indicates that here 
Baal was first worshipped, and the renown in which Baalbeck was 
already held, induced the Romans to build the marvelous temples we 
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admire to-day, out of the materials, employed by the Phoenician, to build 
the primitive temples of which no traces remain. 
(Allaf 1914: 40)4 


Makdisi is right to note that Allif is a proto-nationalist. In other words, the direct 
connection between Baalbeck and a coherent Lebanese nationalism would have 
to wait (Makdisi, U. 1998: 155). It is clear from the 1914 English edition of 
Allif’s work on the site, for example, that he does not even consider the ruins to 
lie in a place called Lebanon: “It [the district of Baalbeck] is bounded by the caza 
[district] of Bekaa [Biqa‘] on the South; on the East by Anti-Lebanon; on the North 
by the caza of Homs; and on the west by the Lebanon” (Allaf 1914: 2). The 1922 
English edition, calls Baalbeck “one of the best-known towns in Syria” and then 
on the same page says that it forms part of “the Great Lebanon” (Alltf 1922: 1). 
This shift in nomenclature is due, of course, to the creation of “Greater Lebanon” — 
“Lebanon” as we know it today geographically — in 1920. The 1926 Arabic edition 
changes the word Syria to “Lebanese Syria” (Allaf 1926: 7), showing that there 
is some ambiguity as to whether or not “the Great Lebanon” is considered to 
be part of Syria or an entity of its own. 


The Baalbeck Festival: “Finally/forever 
anchored in Lebanese life” 


In the 1962 Egyptian film Letter from an Unknown Woman (Risala min imra’a 
majhiila, dir. Salah Abt Sayf) the character played by Farid El Atrache (Farid 
al-Atrash) travels from Cairo to Lebanon. The film’s sole Lebanese scene has him 
singing in front of Baalbeck’s six famous pillars. A mere five years prior to that 
in The Glory (al-Majd, 1957, dir. Sayyid Badir), another Egyptian film in which 
the lead actor plays a role with parallels to his personal life, the character played 
by Farid Shawqi goes to Lebanon to work on a script that he has been having 
trouble writing at home in Cairo. In this film, Lebanon is represented by its 
mountain resorts, cabaret acts, and Pigeon Rocks. 

It is possible to speculate that in 1957 Baalbeck would not have been used to 
represent Lebanon because the Baalbeck Festival was in its nascent phase. By 
1962, however, the Festival had not only become established in its own right, but 
had transformed the ruins of Baalbeck themselves into a symbol for modern 
Lebanon. This might explain why we do not see Farid El Atrache roaming the 
ruins touristically, but rather singing there. The Festival’s accompanying literature 
makes it clear that this is not just a matter of this ancient space being transformed 
into a venue for art, but rather of reclaiming its original role. As the Festival com- 
mittee’s president Aimée Kettaneh (Aymth Kitana) writes in the official program 
for the 1960 Festival season: 


The International Baalbeck Festival is forever/finally anchored in 
Lebanese and Near Eastern life. Years of effort and promise and initiatives 
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are harvested today in a rich program spread out over five weeks on this 
plentiful Bekaa plain to restore to it its cultural glow which was promised 
it two thousand years ago by the builders and great priests. 

(qtd. in Munassa 1994: 16) 


Mikha’il Allif had laid the groundwork for Baalbeck’s ancient past to be linked 
to its present. The founders of the Baalbeck Festival seem to have built the bridge 
that would “finally/forever” connect that glorious past to Lebanon’s present. 

By 1962, Baalbeck and its Festival were appearing in more than just Egyptian 
films. A 1962 travel guide to Lebanon is full of images of the site. As Baalbeck 
has long been a central element of Lebanon’s tourism industry, it is not surprising 
that an official travel guide to the country would allot considerable space to these 
ruins. What is perhaps somewhat remarkable is that so many of the book’s 
pictures of the ruins were taken in the context of the Festival. The very first page 
of the book, for example, is equally divided between four pictures: Pigeon Rocks, 
a mountain ski scene, bikini-clad women on the beach, and a picture of Baalbeck 
with its Festival in progress (Tourist and Hotel Guide 1962: 1). The remainder of 
the book is peppered with photos of the Festival. The book echoes Ms Kettaneh’s 
discourse about art constituting the connection between Baalbeck’s past and 
present: 


The authorities in contemporary Lebanon, in organizing this annual 
festival, in which dramatic Art, Music, Ballet Dancing and Folklore 
Representations revive ancient rites, have sought mainly to re-associate 
[italics mine] the present with those fervent eras during which all of 
the Arts were used as a means to better serve divinity. 

(Tourist and Hotel Guide 1962: 10) 


The travel guide states directly what Ms Kettaneh did not go so far as to say: 
namely, that this “re-association” was something “sought,” not just something 
found. What the travel guide shares with her statement, however, is the notion that 
there is an association between the present and a certain idea of the past, and that 
one of the Festival’s roles is to remind the Lebanese and foreign visitors of it. 

It is not just the official guides to Lebanon and Baalbeck proper that reiterate 
the idea of Baalbeck and its Festival representing the link between ancient and 
modern Lebanon. Most of the guides and travel narratives that I looked at — both 
on the ruins specifically and on Lebanon generally — replicate this discourse (e.g. 
Biani 1972, Harding 1963, Ragette 1980, and al-Sir‘alt 1966). Gerald Harding’s 
guide to the ruins, published soon after the release of Letter From an Unknown 
Woman, further demonstrates how quickly such a discourse became “anchored”: 


The presentation each year of the Baalbeck Festival is a bold and imagina- 


tive stroke on the part of the Lebanese people. The steps of the two temples 
make fabulous settings for Opera, Ballet, Plays, Orchestras, and Folk 
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Dancers and singers, and some of the sense of glory, almost of worship, of 
these magnificent buildings is thereby revived, but with effects and lighting 
never dreamed of by the ancients. Yet these ancients were always ready for 
new ideas and experiments, and one cannot but feel that they would have 
given whole-hearted approval to the innovations, and would have clapped 
and cheered as enthusiastically as any modern audience at some of the 
magnificent spectacles displayed in this two thousand year old setting. 
(Harding 1963: 69) 


If these books do not make the connection between ancient and modern Lebanon, 
they at least almost invariably mention the Festival when writing about Baalbeck 
(e.g. Izzard 1959 and Kuntz 2000). In contrast, texts written between the publication 
of Allif’s History and the founding of the Festival continue either the trend 
explicated by Makdisi of not making the connection between Baalbeck the 
ancient and Baalbeck the present (e.g. Inchbold 1906) or, if focused on modern 
Lebanon, of downplaying the importance of Baalbeck in Lebanese history 
(e.g. Republic of Lebanon at the New York World's Fair 1939). 

In translating Kettaneh’s statement about the Festival being “finally/forever 
anchored in Lebanese life,” I rendered the word niha ’ivyan as both “finally” and 
“forever” because of its semantic flexibility. If we choose to read her meaning 
ambiguously, we can see not only it as a mixture of hope for the future (“forever’’), 
but also feel pride and relief in the completion of a difficult task (“finally”). Both 
readings, however, raise important questions that I will examine below. The 
former provides a glimpse of the possibility that this employment of Baalbeck as 
part of a nationalist vision of Lebanon offers. Before taking up the nature of this 
vision for Lebanon that was literally staged at Baalbeck, it will be necessary to 
consider the implications of the latter reading of niha’iyyan which looks back to 
a process completed. In other words, while I have shown that by the early 1960s 
Baalbeck and its Festival had become potent symbols for Lebanon, it is now 
important to go back and at least partially fill in the space between Allif and the 
“anchoring” of the Baalbeck Festival. This will make it easier to understand 
more fully how this connection was “finally” made. 

In 1955, on the occasion of what would be the first of nineteen consecutive 
times that the Baalbeck Festival was held (excepting the violence-marked 
summer of 1958) Camille Chamoun, Lebanon’s second post-independence 
president, wrote: 


The historical role of Lebanon has been since time immemorial, is now, 
and will continue to be primarily the development of culture and 
civilization. In organizing this International Festival in the magnificent 
temples of Baalbeck at which great classic works of music and drama of 
rare beauty and power have been presented, Lebanon has been conscious 
of and faithful to its heritage. 

(qtd. in Tueni 1994: xxii) 
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In 1960 the Baalbeck Festival committee chairperson Aimée Kettaneh made the 
connection between ancient and contemporary Baalbeck via art. In 1955 Chamoun 
had already declared this fact to be a keystone in Lebanon’s civilizational mission. 
This is not just art for art’s sake; this is art for a purpose. It is not surprising, then, 
that both agree that such a venture should be the responsibility of the “authorities.” 
In fact, as we will see below, Chamoun’s rhetoric cannot be dismissed as merely 
a pro forma official endorsement of this venture, for both he and his wife took 
great personal interest in the Festival, as would future leaders of Lebanon. What 
remains to be explained, however, is how the annual event came to be seen in such 
weighty terms. 

In 1893, three years after Allif published his work on Baalbeck, which not only 
confirmed Renan’s conclusions about its Phoenician roots but also implicitly 
connected that past to Allif’s present, Yusuf al-Dibs, the Maronite archbishop of 
Beirut, published his The Book of Syria’ History (Kitab tarikh Siiriyya). While 
he too does not yet draw a direct connection between the ancient Phoenicians and 
the present-day occupants of the land he does, more broadly than Allif, portray 
the Phoenicians in a way that would be echoed by Maronite Lebanese nationalists 
in the near future. He focuses, in other words, on their non-Semitic origins, their 
seafaring skills, their business acumen, their craftsmanship, etc. (Kaufman 2001: 
179). A half century earlier another Maronite patriarch, Nicolas Murad, had 
written perhaps the first text by a Maronite calling for a separate political unit in 
and around Mt Lebanon (Kaufman 2001: 179). Eventually these two discourses 
would converge. 

There are parallels between specific strands of Lebanese and Egyptian 
nationalisms. Asher Kaufman argues, in fact, that Pharaonic nationalism had a 
direct impact on Lebanese thinkers, most specifically on Lebanese intellectuals 
who had been drawn to Egypt and particularly Alexandria at the turn of the 
twentieth century for a myriad of reasons.” Though the Pharaonic nationalist 
movement was not yet fully developed, its ideas were mature enough in the first 
decade of the twentieth century to influence a group of Lebanese there that called 
itself the “Alliance libanaise.” This coalition would not only take the lead in 
the call for the creation of a French-assisted Greater Lebanese state at the end of 
the Great War, it would also produce pre—Lebanese independence Phoenician 
nationalists such as Yusuf al-Sawda (Yisuf al-Sawda), Hektor Klat (Haktir 
Khalat), and Michel Chiha (Mishal Shiha). While I will discuss the latter two 
figures below, here I will say about al-Sawda that his For the Cause of Lebanon 
(Fi sabil Lubnan, 1919) was one of the first books to link directly the Phoenician 
past and the Lebanese present (Kaufman 2001: 181). In it he writes: 


As a nation is proud of its roots and draws its good virtues from its good 
progeny, so is Lebanon proud to remember and remind us that it is the 
cradle of civilization in the world. It was born at the slopes of its mountain 
and ripened on its shores, and from there, the Phoenicians carried it to 
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the four-corners of the earth. Just as Europe has to be committed to Italy 
and Greece it also has to be committed to a land that is the teacher of 
Rome and the mother of Greece. 

(qtd. in Kaufman 2001: 181) 


At the Versailles treaty conference that concluded the Great War, Europe seemed 
to show just such a commitment to the “cradle of civilization” by creating Grand 
Liban out of the former area of self rule in Mt Lebanon and other ex-Ottoman 
provinces to its North, East, and South, including Baalbeck and the Bekaa plain 
where it lay. A mere two years later in 1922, the first theatrical performance was 
staged at the ruins of Baalbeck in what the “official history” of the Festival 
records as the beginning of the revival of the cultural duties befitting the inheritors 
of this cradle (Munassa 1994: 6).° 


The beginnings of the Baalbeck Festival and the 
beginnings of the nation 


On a summer night in 1922 a group of French military officers and their friends and 
family (including the first French High commissioner for Syria and Lebanon, 
General Henri Gouraud) that had been touring the Chouf (al-Shif) region of 
the recently formed Grand Liban, found themselves at nightfall at Baalbeck. As 
the Festival’s official history tells it, they were inspired by their surroundings to recite 
French poetry (Munassa 1994: 6). They were so encouraged by this evening that they 
decided to stage a play there based on a classical “Lebanese” myth. A French 
journalist wrote the work and it was performed — in French — by a mixed group of 
French and Lebanese elite (the group included the wife of the future president 
Charles Dabbas (Sharl Dabbas)) before approximately four hundred spectators at 
Baalbeck in the autumn of that same year (Abi Murad 1990: 44). Lighting was 
provided by the anti-aircraft lights of the French Airforce (Munassa 1994: 6). 

It is telling that the official narrative of the establishment of the Baalbeck 
Festival would virtually coincide with the post-World War One transfer of the 
stewardship of Lebanon to France. It would also coincide with the annexation of 
Baalbeck, among other areas, to Mt Lebanon to create The Grand Liban in 1920. 
The very fact of French military officers roaming the Lebanese countryside and 
reciting poems at ancient ruins and then subsequently using advanced military 
technology to stage their play in conjunction with the Christian elite not only 
speaks volumes about the initially cozy and intimate relationship between the 
French mandate officials and some Maronites, but also hints at the complexity of 
the role that Baalbeck and its Festival would come to play in the subsequent 
nation-building process. This event also illustrates that the reclaiming of history 
as a stage of postcolonial nation building is no simple affair. For a time, a particular 
site may have both local and European “claimants.” The Arabic section of the 
official history of the Festival (it is omitted in the French) describes just such 
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a state before narrating the events of 1922: 


Baalbeck was not only a source of inspiration for the Orientalist poets 
and artists who came with the diplomatic missions in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. As soon as the foot of [any] visitor had tread on its 
steps, the gift of creativity would pour over him and he would be inspired 
by its history enough to satisfy his nostalgia for its past. Before the 
Festival appeared in 1956 came those who blew life into it and returned 
to it some of what was buried under the rubble of time. 

(Munassa 1994: 6) 


The next chapter in the official history of the Festival comes after twenty years of 
cultural inactivity at Baalbeck. In light of the fact that much had changed in 
Lebanon, the region, and the world in those years, it would be expected for the 
next installment to have a distinctly more “Lebanese” character. The year 1944 is 
the next significant date in the official version of the founding of the Baalbeck 
Festival. While the French were still physically in Lebanon at that time, their days 
were numbered.’ This was no time, in other words, for the French and Maronite 
elite to be doing collaborative amateur classical theater at Baalbeck. 

Or was it? Though the organization that sponsored the play that was staged 
there that summer was called “Lassociation nationale pour le maintien et le 
développement de la culture /ibanaise [italics mine],” and though the play was 
staged “sous le haut patronage” of the president of the republic Bishara Khoury 
(Bishara al-Khiri) (Tueni 1994: 36-7), the leader of the Constitutional Bloc 
which was calling for the end of the French presence in the country, the scene at 
Baalbeck in the fall of 1944 would have been virtually indistinguishable from that 
of 1922. A classical play (Les Perses d’apres la tragedie d’Eschyle) — acted in 
costumes designed in France and performed to music composed there as well — 
was staged. Even the lighting, provided by the ostensibly still-French-assisted Air 
Force, was the same. There were, of course, differences. This time, all of the actors 
were Lebanese. The fact that Mrs Charles Dabbas once again played the lead 
female role, however, is indicative of the elite nature of that participation. The 
festivities were opened with the singing of a Greek poem and the play itself was 
framed by the performance of two “classical” dances. 

The apparent paradox of a joint French-Lebanese production in a time of 
increasing tension between the two sides is at least partially explained, however, 
when one discovers that behind “association nationale pour le maintien et le 
développement de la culture libanaise” were the likes of Michel Chiha, Said Akl 
(Sa‘id ‘Aql), and Fouad Boustani (Fu’ad Bustini).* While I will have more to say 
about Akl in Chapter 2, a brief look at Chiha’s thought and influence here will help 
us to understand this particular version of “la culture libanaise” that would inform 
the vision of the founders of the Baalbeck Festival some sixteen years later. 

Chiha was part of the Alexandria-based “Alliance libanaise.” There he got to 
know al-Sawda, one of the early Phoenician nationalists, as we saw above from 
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his For the Cause of Lebanon. Chiha’s adherence to Phoenicianism can be deduced 
from the fact that he translated al-Sawda’s work into French (Traboulsi 1999: 21). 
The Arabic of al-Sawda and the French of Chiha, however, are significant, for they 
represent their one major difference. While both saw the contemporary Lebanese as 
the rightful heirs to the Phoenicians; while both had a geographically deterministic 
view of Lebanese nationalism; while both envisioned a Greater Lebanon including 
the Chouf, the Bekaa Valley, and Beirut, al-Sawda did not share Chiha’s view that 
their nationalist goals had to be achieved under the aegis of a French mandate 
(Traboulsi 1999: 21). This fissure with al-Sawda is seen clearly in the slogan of 
the political party al-“Taraqqi” (advancement) that Chiha helped to form the year 
following the declaration of Greater Lebanon: “For the sake of Lebanon, with 
France” (Traboulsi 1999: 22). At this time Chiha also became a member of a group 
called the “New Phoenicians,” which was centered on Charles Corm’s (Sharl Qurm) 
La revue phénicienne. Both the newspaper and the party were, as the names would 
indicate, Francophone and phile, the latter promulgating the idea that the modern 
Lebanese had inherited the role of free-trading businessmen from their Phoenician 
ancestors. Both also supported the concomitant theory that the true Lebanese were 
not Arabs (Amin 1997: 73 and Traboulsi 1999: 23). Chiha, who had close ties to 
many Mandate officials, would enjoy a short parliamentary career that coincided 
with the enactment of the Lebanese constitution in 1926. However, he would soon 
give up a direct role in politics to focus on his family’s banking interests. In spite of 
this he would continue, until and even after his death in 1954, to exert considerable 
influence on the thought of the Lebanese political elite, the extent of which would 
be difficult to exaggerate. Such influence would be practiced through his news- 
paper Le jour (Beirut 1935-46), his copious writing in that and other sources and 
through his closeness to his brother-in-law and sometimes President Bishara 
Khoury (Traboulsi 1999: 12-13). This influence is perhaps best summarized by the 
words of Lebanon’s fourth president, Charles Helou (Sharl al-Hali): 


He used to fill the country with his powerful personality, to the point that 
in the course of a century, it was our solace [to think] that he personified 
the country. And it is our solace that we can compare this Lebanese 
[citizen] — in terms of his thought and character — to the great figures of 
this world and this age.... Even those who did not know him personally 
or thought that they did not know him were indebted to him more than 
they knew. 

(qtd. in Traboulsi 1999: 13) 


Traboulsi (Tarabulst) argues that his influence can continue to be seen in 
post—civil war Lebanon, even on those in the Lebanese national movement who 
were the most virulent opponents of his philosophy (Traboulsi 1999: 13). If this 
is the case, then it can hardly be surprising that one finds elements of his thought 
in the cultural events held by his philosophical, social, and political bedfellows at 
Baalbeck in 1955, just one year after his death.” 
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In such an atmosphere of persistent Francophilia and Phoenicianism among certain 
sectors of the Lebanese elite, it is not surprising that the 1955 rebirth of the idea 
of staging plays at Baalbeck would occur not in Beirut but in Paris, despite the 
final departure of the French from Lebanon in 1946. It is also not surprising that 
the four plays that would be staged later that summer at Baalbeck would be of 
French provenance and be staged with aid from a French theater company. At some 
point during the following year, the official narrative goes, at an official function 
at the presidential palace, President Chamoun proposed that what had until then 
been highly sporadic cultural events at Baalbeck be turned into an organized 
annual event. This suggestion would lead to the formation of a committee — composed 
mostly of wealthy Maronite women who would come to be called “les dames du 
festival” (Tueni 1994: xxviii) — to undertake the organization of the event. They 
were given six months to put together a program that would ultimately consist of 
French and English theater, as well as a German symphony orchestra. 

Theater historian Khalida Sa‘id rightly praises these women for their spirit 
of volunteerism (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b: 50). She is also careful to point out the 
committee’s relative independence from the government. The very possibility of 
such fiscal independence is, of course, also indicative of the financial means and 
connections of their families and the businesses they owned. It is also a reflection 
of the liberal principle of favoring a relatively weak public sector as seen in 
the thought of Chiha and others. Despite the committee’s financial dependence on 
the private sector, however, there is no denying both a keen government interest 
in the project and a resonance between the visions of the two sectors, both at its 
establishment and, as I will demonstrate in Chapter 2, under subsequent regimes. 
So much so that Sa‘id’s assessment that “It is possible to say that the activity of 
the committee translated to a great extent the current ideological discourse of the 
Lebanese government before the [civil] war [of 1975]” (Sa‘td, Kh. 1998b: 50), 
reads like an understatement. Even the official history’s depiction of the Festival’s 
importance to Chamoun almost seems not to go far enough when it says that 
Baalbeck had become for him like “a sacred duty parallel in its importance to the 
affairs of the nation...” (Munassa 1994: 8). That nation’s very existence was 
about to be challenged by the civil violence of 1958. That event and the tension 
leading up to it convinced some among the national Maronite elite that they 
would have to engage in more than nominal power sharing with the country’s 
other confessional groups. On the level of the Baalbeck Festival, this realization 
was reflected in the inclusion of local folkloric acts starting in 1957. There 
seemed to be an understanding that a wholesale dependence on European classical 
theater, dance, and music in such an environment was not expedient. 


Folklore at Baalbeck: the appropriation 
of the popular, part one 


By the early 1960s the Baalbeck Festival and Baalbeck itself had become potent 
symbols of Lebanon. In light of the violence of 1958, perhaps the symbol had 
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become more stable than the nation itself. The fact that Baalbeck would serve as 
the single representative image of Lebanon in the 1962 Egyptian film Letter 
from an Unknown Woman demonstrates that the site’s representational powers were 
working beyond Lebanon’s borders as well. This might not have been possible if 
the local folkloric acts pioneered by the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz had not 
been made an integral part of the Festival. Once again, I offer details of that film’s 
sole Lebanon scene as evidence. While I mentioned above that Farid El Atrache 
sings in front of the pillars of Baalbeck, I did not specify that at least part of 
the song he is performing is a folksong of the mawwai variety.'° He is also accom- 
panied by a troupe of elaborately costumed “folk” dancers, who move in a highly 
choreographed way that is reminiscent of and perhaps inspired by the dance troupe 
that performed with the Rahbani Brothers at Baalbeck. While the ancient site had 
already successfully and incrementally been linked to modern Lebanon by the 
writings of Allif, Sawda, and others, and by the activities of nationalist thinkers 
such as Chiha and Akl, the addition of “folklore” to the program at the Baalbeck 
Festival would serve to strengthen those ties.!' Now the connection would not only 
be the fact of performance, but the content of it as well. 

The establishment of the Baalbeck Festival allowed its founders to claim a conne- 
ction to the classical past represented by that site. A way to further connect the past 
and the present of a place is through what Chatterjee calls “the appropriation of 
the popular” (Chatterjee 1993: 72). As we saw in Tawfiq al-Hakim’s The Return of 
the Spirit, for example, Egypt’s Pharaonic past and present are connected via the 
cheerily working Egyptian peasant. Chatterjee would say that this is an example of 
the popular becoming “...the repository of natural truth, naturally self-sustaining 
and therefore timeless .... The popular is...the timeless truth of the national culture, 
uncontaminated by colonial reason” (Chatterjee 1993: 73). The Baalbeck Festival is 
a perfect example of how the classicization of tradition and the appropriation of the 
popular often and powerfully go hand in hand. The official history of the Festival cer- 
tainly demonstrates an awareness of the potency of this combination: 


In our folklore we perceive what is coming from that glorious age... 
most [of it] drawn from ancient forms sung by our ancestors as they 
danced to its rhythms thousands of years ago in worship of the gods, 
especially Bacchus who was mentioned by Euripides. The circles that 
male and female dancers form at national occasions and rural holidays 
have preserved their deep heritage that did not disappear in the dusk of 
forgetfulness, for it continued to narrate our culture and our customs in 
this land despite hundreds of years of foreign guardianship. 

(Munassa 1994: 12) 


It is thus that Bacchic rites and the folkloric dabka become siblings reunited after 
thousands of years of foreign intervention.!* Those attending the Festival were 
meant, then, to see the link between the ruins, the high-brow European acts, and 
the colorful local folklore. Their Lebanon boasted not only of a glorious past, but 
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also of a past that was very much connected, through its folklore, to its present.!* 
It is this decision of the Festival committee to include folklore into the annual 
program that brings the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz, as I will elaborate on 
below, into the Baalbeck picture. 

While the “appropriation of the popular” may be a common feature of post- 
colonial nation building, it does not always occur at the same juncture in the 
process of achieving independence. In Bengal, for example, Chatterjee describes 
this phenomenon as happening well before political independence was achieved. 
He describes the situation there by employing Gramsci’s idea of the incremental 
revolution. In other words, before the national elite were able to take political 
control of their country, they took cultural control, carving out a domestic cultural 
space that was off-limits and superior to the culture of their English colonizers. 
Both the classicization of tradition and the appropriation of the popular were 
carried out, in other words, well before independence (Chatterjee 1993). While 
the former was begun in Lebanon in the nineteenth century, the latter seems to 
have been delayed until after independence, perhaps because a condition for it in 
Lebanon would be rural-to-urban migration, a trend that would begin significantly 
and not coincidentally during the mandate period. Once in power France, as part 
of its divide-and-rule strategy in Lebanon, began to cultivate ties with Maronite 
families that had thus far remained for the most part in the mountains. This 
caused a flow of more well-to-do Maronites to Beirut. More significant in terms 
of numbers were the waves of migration of less well-off mostly Christian families 
affected by economic changes on Mt Lebanon. Despite the fact that many of these 
moves were made under great duress, apparently some of the national elite 
celebrated such migration as exemplifying the Phoenician spirit of travel and 
adventure (Traboulsi 1999: 24). Even on the mountain itself, many former farmers, 
especially among the Maronites, left their work as they entered modern schools 
and then took posts in administrative positions in the population centers there 
(Abi Samra 1999: 7). All of this movement and change surely heightened 
the sense that the true nature of Lebanon lay in the folk of the villages or farms — 
or in one’s own childhood or past — left behind. A result of all of this movement 
was the production of a nostalgia which Asi Rahbani called “the nostalgia of the 
mountain for itself” (qtd. in Abi Samra 1999: 6). Though I will discuss migration 
at greater length below and in the following chapters, here I will suggest that 
migration and its concurrent nostalgia were key factors in the appearance of a 
movement to preserve and record folk culture in Lebanon. 

One example of this movement is the work of the Arabic Professor Anis Frayha 
(Anis Furayha) at the American University in Beirut. At the time that local 
folkloric performance was about to enter the Baalbeck Festival, Frayha published 
several books in a conscious attempt to record a mountain culture which, as can 
be clearly seen from one of the following titles, he saw as being in danger of 
extinction (Abi Samra 1999: 7): Listen Rida (Isma‘ ya Rida, 1956) and The Lebanese 
Village: A Civilization on its Way to Disappearing (al-Qarya al-Lubnaniyya: 
hadara fi tariq al-zawal, 1957). The first text is a collection of village stories 
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presented as being told to his son. The second is a catalogue of aspects of village 
folk life that he feared were in danger of dying out. One of the predominant 
features of these two works is their clear nostalgia: they rely heavily on memories 
of life in the Greek Orthodox and Druze village of Ra’s Matn, which the author 
had left years before (Frayha 1957: 8). Chatterjee observes that a distinctive 
feature of the appropriation of the popular is the presentation of the folk in 
childlike terms (Chatterjee 1993: 72). This tendency is replicated in Frayha in 
what seems to be a clear projection of his childhood memories onto his object of 
study. This is seen in his very definition of folklore: it is the lullabies sung to a 
child by his mother, the games children play in the village square, the stories of 
spirits and ghouls told to children sitting around the fire in the winter, or when a 
child becomes ill and the grandmother blames it on the evil eye, and so on (Frayha 
1957: 16-19). Listen Rida, for its part, is dedicated to all children. They are the 
ones, after all, who can appreciate village life, who love its simplicity, even if they 
have not actually seen it for themselves (Frayha 1956: jim, dal, and ha’). 
Folklore is the realm not just of the child but the childlike, a category that for 
Frayha includes the segment that he credits with creating most of it: women (Frayha 
1957: 19). It is also the realm of the poor, the middle class having nothing but 
disdain for it (Frayha 1957: 16-20). Folklore, of course, may be created and pre- 
served in these segments, but it is certainly not safe in them. Children, women, and 
the poor — in other words, what is “unthinking, ignorant, superstitious, scheming, 
quarrelsome, and also potentially dangerous and uncontrollable” (Chatterjee 1993: 
73) — are not where we place our trust. It must, rather, be mediated by “enlightened 
leadership” in order “to shine forth in its natural strength and beauty” (Chatterjee 
1993: 73). For Frayha, this is the role of the “upper classes,” who, with their “mature 
mindsets,” can appreciate folklore and realize its value. It is they, through their 
societies and organizations, who strive to record and preserve it (Frayha 1957: 21). 
Recording and preserving, of course, are not neutral acts. Whether it is deciding 
what to include in a semi-scholarly work on folklore or how to perform it for an 
audience, choices have to be made, and they are not devoid of ideology. In the 
preface to his book on the Lebanese village, Frayha is quite clear about his 
choices: he will not include the folklore of coastal cities, for example, because 
they were “never part of old Lebanon, Lebanon the mountain and the village,” nor 
will he treat the folklore of the Muslims, because their folklore differs from that 
of the “inhabitants of old Lebanon” (Frayha 1957: 10). Because folklore is a mirror 
of any society, he avers, one must study it if one is really to understand a particular 
society. In Lebanon, this means studying the country’s “original” inhabitants, 
the people of its [presumably non-Muslim mountain] villages (Frayha 1957: 12). 
This act of selection is part of the larger process of drawing boundaries — cultural, 
cartographic, and otherwise — between one’s nation and the next, between oneself 
and the Other.'* On the subject of choice, it is interesting to note that Frayha also 
decides not to include folk music and dance in his study. This not because they 
are not worthy of study or reflective of an original Lebanon, but rather because 
he does not see them as being in danger of extinction due to the efforts that were 
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being made on several fronts, not only to collect and preserve them, but also to 
“put them on a higher artistic level” (Frayha 1957: 9). This is presumably a ref- 
erence, at least in part, to the pre-Baalbeck Festival efforts of the Rahbani 
Brothers and Fairouz that will be examined in Chapter 2. 

In the work of Frayha one can see signs of awareness that 


Claims to the past lay the ground for present and future claims. Having 
a past, a history, a “folklore” of one’s own, and institutions to bolster 
these claims is fundamental to the politics of culture: those who are 
concerned with demonstrating the possession of a national folklore, 
particularly as legitimated by a national museum and troupe, cite this 
attribute as a mark of being civilized. 

(Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1991: 423) 


Let us return to “les dames du festival” to see how such an awareness reached 
them, to see how the Festival became a leading player in the creation of a 
“national folklore” in Lebanon.'° 

By most accounts, the Festival committee was not quick to realize the potential 
power of staging appropriations of the Lebanese popular at Baalbeck. The decision 
to include folklore into the program was imposed on the Festival committee by 
Lebanon’s First Lady, Zalfa Chamoun. It was she, according to the official narrative 
of the Baalbeck Festival, who would lead the campaign not just for the inclusion of 
Lebanese folklore at the Baalbeck Festival, but also for a systematic study of it. 
These efforts would result in “folklore coming into its own on the dirt of Baalbeck 
and then spreading throughout Lebanon and the rest of the world” (Munassa 
1994: 13). The context in which the official narrative describes this idea occurring 
to Mrs Chamoun is instructive in that it demonstrates that what was happening in 
Lebanon was part of a larger local, regional, and international movement. 

Khalida Sa‘id talks about the years between 1956 and 1958 as ones of great 
cultural and artistic foment in Lebanon, with each new cultural phenomenon or 
movement affecting the others. In the visual arts the Artists Group was formed in 
1957, as was the Spring Exhibition at the UNESCO Palace. In that same year the 
modernist poetry journal Poetry Magazine (Majallat al-shi‘r) was founded. 
The field of music during this period was active as well, through the efforts of 
The Musical Group and the National Conservatory. This activity is part of the 
atmosphere in which the Baalbeck Festival was founded, which in turn opened 
the door for the further development of music — particularly popular music — and 
theater (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b: 15). 

It was in this context that in 1956 the Lebanese National Committee for 
UNESCO, the United Nation’s main cultural organ, brought the Soviet folk 
dance specialist Igor Moiseyev to Lebanon to perform with his folkloric troupe. 
The president’s wife was apparently so taken with the performance that she 
commissioned Mr Moiseyev to visit the Lebanese countryside and to prepare 
a report on the state of folk culture there. He reported back that there was 
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a distancing from traditional clothes, song, and rhythm. The report goes on to reveal 
the tension that exists between the preservation of folklore and its development: 
“Dance, that most expressive and emotive form of expression coming to us today 
across thousands of years is the most endangered folk art of all” (qtd. in Munassa 
1994: 12). To save it, he suggests, it must not just be preserved, but developed: 


the popular and natural roots which gives birth to dance ought to be 
directed by a choreographic system which must have strict 
standards... without, however, effacing all of the magical steps, rhythms 
or ethnic characteristics. Its goal should be to develop [the dance] into a 
folklore that covers all of Lebanon and its popular customs relating to 
peace, war, marriage and death. 

(qtd. in Munassa 1994: 12) 


To “develop” such dance, the report goes on to suggest, members of the proposed 
professional national folkloric troupe must have close ties to the countryside. They 
must, in other words, have all of the natural dance moves “‘stored within them” (qtd. 
in Munassa 1994: 12). All that is left for the dance teachers “are the technical 
aspects that are based on strict anatomical rules and which push the dancer toward 
the development of harmony and movement” (qtd. in Munassa 1994: 12). Training 
for two leading dancers, it was suggested, should take place in the USSR. 

The president’s wife and the members of the Baalbeck Festival’s new Folklore 
committee apparently saw no contradiction in the suggestion of sending dancers 
to the USSR to perfect their own “genuine” Lebanese dances. And thus Marwan 
and Wadi‘a Jarrar were sent to Russia with the following results: “What this 
couple learned at Moiseyev’s school was the yeast which would eventually lead to 
the formation of popular dance groups and which opened up closed wells” 
(Munassa 1994: 13). This returns us to the need to take folklore out of the hands 
of the poor, the women, and the children, and to place it into the capable hands of 
the elite; for the popular is not simply to be appropriated, but rather “appropriated 
in a sanitized form, carefully erased of all marks of vulgarity, coarseness, local- 
ism and sectarian identity” (Chatterjee 1993: 73). But dance alone does not make 
up a folkloric festival. It is at this juncture that the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz, 
along with the dance troupe formed by the Jarrars, would enter the Baalbeck 
Festival by way of the new folkloric portion of the Festival that would come to be 
called “The Lebanese Nights.” The details of events leading up to the Rahbanis’ 
debut at the Festival are worth pausing over, demonstrating as they do that at the 
Festival’s inception there was tension surrounding what the content and goals of 
this ambitious cultural event should be. 


The Baalbeck Festival: “A mirror with two faces” 


The relationship between the Rahbanis and the Baalbeck Festival committee was 
fraught from the very beginning. In the official narrative of the Baalbeck Festival, 
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however, this tension is presented as excited anticipation. It is not that the 
committee was not sold from the very beginning on the inclusion of folklore in 
the Festival or that the Rahbanis — chosen at the highest levels — were not the clear 
choice for the inauguration of the folkloric Lebanese Nights, but just that no one 
knew, right up until the opening night, exactly what to expect (Munassa 1994: 14). 
Other sources on the Rahbani Brothers and the Festival present accounts that 
contradict the official narrative of the decision to include them in the program 
(Abi Samra 1993: 63 and 1998: 9; Abi Murad 1990: 59; Aliksan, J. 1987: 109; 
and Suwayd, H. 1997: 58). None of them differ with the official version as 
virulently as does Mansour Rahbani himself in an interview conducted in 1993-4 
in the news weekly al-Wasat by the poet Henri Zoghaib (Hanrt Zughayb). 
Mansour claims that not only was the participation of the Rahbani Brothers and 
Fairouz agreed upon reluctantly by the “ladies of the committee,” but that many 
of them were loath to sully the event with local acts in the first place. He relates: 


We were called in the spring of 1957 to meet with the Baalbeck Festival 
committee. At that time the Festival was limited to foreign acts presented 
by international theater, opera and ballet groups. That year Mrs. Zalfa 
Chamoun had decided to insert “The Lebanese Nights” into the Festival. 
The meeting with the ladies of the committee was in the office of the 
Minister of the Interior Habib Abou Chahla [Habib Abi Shahla]. They did 
not have a clear idea as to what they wanted to present there [at the 
Festival], and even were not enthusiastic about the idea of The Lebanese 
Nights, feeling that it would be less prestigious than the foreign nights’ 
international groups. But they had deferred to the First Lady’s idea and had 
attended the meeting.'° They began by cautioning us against the length of 
Arab songs and “tatrtb”!’ which “our audience has an aversion to after 
becoming accustomed to the foreign works at Baalbeck.” We assured them 
that we were against long songs, and that they would have to wait to see our 
proposal for The Lebanese Nights before judging it ahead of time with 
those snobbish and arrogant bourgeois looks. They asked us: “Who is going 
to sing at your concert?” We told them: “Fairouz.” They yelled disapprov- 
ingly: “No, never. She will sing on and on and wail and start tearing the 
handkerchief in her hand.”!* We understood that they did not know Fairouz, 
nor what Fairouz sings. Then they imposed on us a crew that they had 
previously hired.... We politely refused this arrangement and told them 
that these matters were our concern. We asked for a bit of time to outline 
the broad scheme of a scenario and then to meet again. They agreed 
begrudgingly, and the meeting ended with that arrogant look which sees 
itself as being in the right and all that is against it as being wrong. 

(qtd. in Zoghaib 1993: part five, 72) 


This tension was not, as some of the accounts make it seem, simply a matter of 
personal difference, but rather it was an issue of potential conflicting visions not 
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so much as to the role of this Festival in Lebanese life, but as to the version of 
Lebanon that would be presented there. 

Making the stakes particularly high was the fact that the insertion of local 
folkloric performances into the Festival’s program would result, as we saw above, 
in powerfully combining the classicization of tradition and the appropriation of the 
popular. The presence of the popular, literally in the space of the classicized ruins, 
would represent a muscular claim to that past. An example of a similar combina- 
tion of the classicization of tradition and the appropriation of the popular in a 
different context can be seen in the unveiling of Mohammad Mukhtar’s 
(Muhammad Mukhtar) sculpture “The Revival of Egypt” (“Nahdat Misr’) in Cairo 
at the height of Egypt’s Pharaonic movement in 1928. The sculpture depicts a 
sturdy peasant woman next to, and with her arm around, a kneeling and muscular 
sphinx-like figure. The work of art not only confirms that the link between Egypt’s 
past and its present is its peasant, but also points to the future, since the woman is 
depicted as removing her headscarf. The massive sculpture was prominently 
displayed and unanimously well received (Gershoni and Jankowski 1986: 186-8). 

The popular and the ancient together also represent a potent mix of mimesis and 
metaphor. Museum and ethnographic displays are, according to Kirshenblatt- 
Gimblett, either mimetic, metonymic, or some combination of the two. A 
metonymic display, whether it be an ethnographic object or a ruin, is a piece of a 
putative whole, the promise of something more: showing a fragment “in all its 
partiality enhances the aura of its ‘realness’ ” (Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1991: 388-9). 
The exhibition of humans — whether the plaster-of-paris models of dioramic 
museum displays or the performance of folk dance at a festival is an example of a 
combination of mimesis and metonymy. The message is that if the viewer could 
cross the temporal or geographic boundaries that make such displays necessary, this 
slice of life represents what the viewer would see. What both types of displays share, 
no matter how accurate the presentation of a ruin or how precise a series of ethnic 
dance steps, is both a pretense to neutrality and a necessary lack of it (Kirshenblatt- 
Gimblett 1991). It is in this lack, perhaps, that the source of tension between 
the Rahbanis and the Festival committee can be located, for the producers of these 
displays and performances are not just presenting the part that the viewer sees, but 
also the whole that the display or performance evokes. The whole in the case of the 
Lebanese Nights at the Baalbeck Festival is nothing less than the nation itself. But 
which nation? While it seems to have quickly come to pass that Baalbeck and its 
Festival represented Lebanon — both metonymically and mimetically — the question 
of which Lebanon it represented was the main cause of this tension. 

As it turned out, the committee members need not have worried. The Festival 
very quickly became, as the official narrative has Chamoun expressing his vision 
of it, like a “...mirror with two faces: one on World culture and the other on 
Lebanese heritage and the legacy of its ancestor” (qtd. in Munassa 1994: 8). His and 
his wife’s involvement in the founding of the Festival is evidence of a realization 
that more was at stake than revenue from tourism. This combination of local and 
international acts centered on the majestic and evocative ruins of Baalbeck 
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allowed for the propagation of an image that the Maronite national elite was keen 
to project: a Westward looking nation that had reclaimed its original Phoenician 
role as a cultivator of culture and civilization. The Festival’s role in the first half 
of this equation was easy enough to manage. With the sufficient funds and knowl- 
edge of the world arts scene, neither of which the Festival committee members 
lacked (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b), high-brow international acts could be brought from 
abroad. These acts included The New York Philharmonic Orchestra (1959), the 
Royal Ballet (1961 and 1964), the Opera de Paris (1962), the Bolshoi Ballet 
(1971), and Miles Davis (1971). The establishment of the connection between 
modern-day Lebanon and the Phoenician inventors of art, however, was potentially 
more difficult to pull off, especially in light of the fact that the groups and 
personnel needed to stage Lebanese folklore — the key to this link — did not as yet 
exist. What I will show in Chapter 2 is that the First Couple and the Festival 
committee could not have made a better choice than the Rahbani Brothers and 
Fairouz. From its inception, the Rahbani-dominated Lebanese Nights was a 
resounding success. Leaving nothing to chance, however, the Festival committee 
published an elaborate program to accompany each year’s event. It is these texts 
that I turn my attention to before focusing in Chapter 2 not just on the success of 
the Rahbanis’ participation in the Festival, but also on the consequences of that 
success. As the following on the Festival program will begin to make clear, the 
powerful presentation of a specific vision of Lebanon at the Baalbeck Festival 
implied the dangerous exclusion of other national imaginings. 


The Festival program: “A Festival in and of itself” 


A 1994 review of the official history that I have been citing is entitled “The 
Baalbeck Festivals in a book” (“Mahrajanat Baalbeck fi kitab”, 1994). Even if not 
intentional, this title can be read as an astute comment on the elaborate textual side 
of the Festival. This aspect of the Festival is represented not just by the 1994 book 
in question, but by the similarly elaborate annual Festival programs. Why should a 
festival that is based on live performances need more than a simple program? 
Kirshenblatt-Gimblett points out that since festivals are less openly textual and 
didactic than, say, museums, any formal “discoursing” has to take place in the 
program booklet (Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1991: 417). Logic would suggest, then, 
that the size of the program would be some indicator of the Festival’s didactic aspi- 
rations. The program for the 1962 Festival, which will be the focus of this section, 
is almost two hundred and fifty pages long. These literally weighty texts served to 
establish the continuity and conceptual monumentality of the event, adding the 
literal and metaphorical weight of the printed page to the grandeur of the setting 
and the ambition of the performances. The importance of these annual programs 
can be gleaned from the writing on them in the official history: 


The International Baalbeck Festivals would begin with the book- 
program, which was, in its form and design, a festival in and of itself. We 
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look upon this book of memory and recollection today as if it were an 
amulet that preserved the myth of the cultural Baalbeck from extinction 
(Munassa 1994: 10) 


In this section I investigate the significance of these “amulets.” 

The 1962 Festival program is sandwiched between a number of full-page 
advertisements: 24 at the beginning of the book and 10 at the end. The presence of 
these ads reminds us of the commercial aspect of both the Festival and the site. 
As mentioned briefly above, tourism had been an important sector of the local 
economy well before modern Lebanon itself was created. Baalbeck, soon after its 
“rediscovery,” became a key site for tourists and travelers, with admission being 
charged as early as the beginning of the twentieth century (Makdisi, U. 1998). The 
importance of the ruins as a source of income for the local private sector economy 
can be seen in the inclusion of several advertisements at the beginning of the 1926 
Arabic Edition of Allaf’s History of Baalbeck. 

Folk festivals are intrinsically related to tourism: 


Tourists who have difficulty deciphering and penetrating the quotidian 
of their destination find in festivals the perfect entrée. Public and 
spectacular, festivals have the practical advantage of offering in a 
concentrated form and at a designated time and place what the tourist 
would otherwise search out in the diffuseness of everyday life, with no 
guarantee of ever finding it. 

(Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1991: 418) 


Sa‘id reminds us that one of the very raison d’étres of the Baalbeck Festival was 
tourism (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b: 53). Entrance to the Festival itself has never been cheap 
and admission was charged as early as 1944 (Munassa 1994: 8).!° In 2005, tickets 
ranged in price from 20 to 120 US dollars (not including transportation), no small 
sum in a country where the annual per capita income is approximately 6,000 US 
dollars.2° This raises the issue of audience. Who, in other words, could afford to 
attend these shows? Though there is no hard data on the subject, it is clear that from 
the very beginning this was an important issue for some of those involved with the 
Festival who wanted to balance its otherwise elitist image, especially those 
committee members attached to the folklore or Arab theater committees (Sa‘td, Kh. 
1998b: 54).7! With the additional audience brought in by the folkloric shows came 
additional revenue. Khalida Sa‘id reports, for example, that it was the revenue from 
The Lebanese Nights which financed the nonfolkloric Lebanese theatrical produc- 
tions at Baalbeck (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b: 59). This may help to explain the warming of 
the Festival committee’s attitude to the place of folklore at the Festival. 

In any case, by 1962, advertising in the Festival brochure was fairly copious. 
The majority of the ads are for international companies (e.g. banks, airlines, and 
oil companies) and are written in either French or English. Several of them were 
obviously prepared either specifically for Lebanon or for the Festival, including 
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notes of congratulations or references to the grandeur and ancient history of 
Baalbeck. A French-language advertisement for Marlboro cigarettes, with the slogan 
“un moment de detente,” seems particularly customized to its context. The ad’s 
picture features a woman of unclear origin smoking. She is dressed in Western 
clothes and is seated next to an ornately finished door in what looks like the 
courtyard of an old Lebanese palace such as Beiteddine (Bayt al-Din).”” In the 
middle of the courtyard spouts a refreshing looking fountain. In the background 
is what appears to be a “typical” Lebanese village: a terraced mountain studded 
with trees and traditional Lebanese homes. This targeting of an apparently urban 
audience with a village scene is consistent with the message both of the Festival 
itself and its annual program.”> 

The tri-lingualism of the advertisements, with French being the predominant 
language, reflects the linguistic makeup of the rest of the book. The program can 
be read from left to right or from right to left, the left-hand side written entirely 
in French and the right-hand side consisting of Arabic peppered with French and 
English. Even though one of the motivations for including folklore in the program 
was to attract a broader and less elite audience, French remains the dominant 
language of the program. Of the approximately 185 pages of the program which 
contain text, 140 of them are in French or, in a few instances, English. This leaves 
43 pages of text in Arabic and 2 pages, both advertisements, containing a mixture 
of French and Arabic. The program contains information on each portion of that 
summer’s Festival, which included in 1962 — in addition to The Lebanese Nights — 
a French theater company, two French classical music ensembles, a French sound 
and light show, and a French opera company. The portions of the program that 
cover the French acts are all in French. Nowhere in the program are even their 
names and dates included in Arabic. The section of the program on The Lebanese 
Nights, on the other hand, is presented consecutively in Arabic, French, and 
English, the assumption being perhaps that no non-French speakers would attend 
the foreign acts, but that non-Arabic speakers might attend “The Lebanese 
Nights.” Of the program’s 250 pages, only 37 are devoted to information about 
that summer’s acts. Aside from the 34 pages of advertisements already mentioned, 
what role do the remaining 190 pages play.”+ 

Each year’s program, according to the Festival’s official history, was devoted to 
a different topic, such as Lebanese architecture, theater, visual arts, and traditional 
garb, as proof “of the heritage, culture, art and civilization of Lebanon” (Munassa 
1994: 10). In 1962, the theme was “Lebanese art.” Much of the program’s art is 
accompanied by poems and prose texts, many of them in French including some 
written by figures discussed above such as Michel Chiha and Hektor Klat. Taken 
as a whole, these texts and images can be seen as echoing the philosophy of these 
writers, that the heart of Lebanon is its Christian mountain people who are the true 
descendants of the Phoenicians and who thus represent their direct link to France. 
Briefly, the argument goes as follows: while it is true that the Phoenicians 
were primarily ocean-crossing merchants who lived on the coast of Lebanon, with 
the succession of invasions that followed the fall of their empire, they took refuge 
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in Mt Lebanon (Kaufman 2001: 174). And as Asher Kaufman points out elsewhere, 
in the writing of Phoenician nationalists such as Corm and Akl, the Phoenicians 
are presented as proto Christians (Kaufman 2000: 326-7). Thus, the “folk” being 
represented on the stage of The Lebanese Nights at Baalbeck are the direct 
descendants of these culture and language inventing seafaring Phoenicians. 

Small wonder that Baalbeck itself, having become the clearest symbol of that 
link, would be featured in a large number of the programs’ texts and images. The 
first poem in the 1962 program is by Klat who, according to Kaufman, was 
“.. one of the most prolific Francophile Phoenician poets” (Kaufman 2001: 183). 
If his poetic contribution to the Baalbeck Festival program is any indication, he 
was also a great believer in Baalbeck being an important link between Lebanon’s 
present and its glorious past. His poem opens describing Baalbeck as a: 


Lyre a six cordes d’or 

Sur nos fastes dressée 

Qu’exalte leur accord 

Notre gloirie passée! 

(Viléme festival international de Baalbeck 1962: 5) 


In the third verse he makes the connection between the present and “our glorious 
past” explicit: 


D’ambre et d’ombre adornée, 

Par quel subtil lien 

Tu joins le jour ancien 

A la neuve journée! 

(Viléme festival international de Baalbeck 1962: 5) 


Baalbeck, Phoenician in origin and witness to a succession of civilizations, is the 
perfect symbol for the propagation of the image of Lebanon as the cradle of 
civilization. The Festival and its program are responsible both for reminding us of 
and reclaiming these temporal and geographic ties. The 1962 Baalbeck Festival 
program is full of other such texts. 

In a piece by Emmanuel Robles entitled “Baalbeck Avant Le Festival,” the link 
between Baalbeck’s past and present is confirmed, and another of Chiha’s favorite 
themes — the Lebanese miracle — is alluded to 


Cette nuit de juillet, a Baalbeck; j’écoutais donc les voix lointaines des 
ouvriers et des techniciens, je regardais ces clartés ordonnées dans la 
douceur des ombres et je savais qu’on préparait un rite trés ancien qui 
n’a jamais cessé de rassembler des foules au long des siécles. Dans 
quelques jours, en effet, les prestiges de la musique, du théatre et de la 
danse vont créer le miracle. 

(Viléme festival international de Baalbeck 1962: 23-4) 
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The same message is repeated in an Arabic text by Kamil Muriiwa, though he 
emphasizes more explicitly Lebanon’s Baalbeck-based civilizational mission: 


If the earthquakes and the normal course of life have turned the edifices 
of Baalbeck into rubble, then its heritage has refused extinction. In these 
edifices a culture that was like preventive armor against the turmoil of 
time has become rooted.... In this spirit we look today to what is around 
us in this place. The Festival breathes into it the breath of new life. It ties 
the present to the past, and these pillars return to being live minarets, 
once again sending out their call into the world: the call of art and beauty 
and magic, the call of the eternal civilization. 

(Viléme festival international de Baalbeck 1962: 165) 


Other Arabic texts similarly emphasize, without necessarily mentioning Baalbeck 
by name, the connection between past greatness and present potential. Though 
Lebanon has lived through many civilizations in its 3,000-year history, “It has 
not,” Fu’ad Haddad tells us, “changed since its Phoenician days,” since that is 
when its identity became clear (VI/éme festival international de Baalbeck 1962: 
108-11). 

The majority of the Arabic texts, however, focus on the virtues of Lebanese 
village life. Like the Marlboro advertisement mentioned above and the Festival as 
a whole, the target audience of these texts is not the villager but rather the 
neo-urbanite pining for the simple life of the countryside. The message of “My 
Village, My Soul (“Qaryati wa-nafsi”) by Khalil Takieddine (Khalil Taq? al-Din) 
is that leaving the village means losing one’s soul. “Once upon a time,” he writes, 
“T had a quiet village, lost between the olive and evergreen trees, resting on the 
shoulder of an ageless boulder on one of Lebanon’s hills, happily opening its 
windows to the sun, its chest to the breeze, its heart to life” (VI/éme festival 
international de Baalbeck 1962: 107). He goes on to say that he, like the rest of 
his compatriots, left the village one day without looking back, and that was the 
day that he lost his soul. Another text about the village which addresses the city 
dweller is by the preserver of village customs about whom we read above: Anis 
Frayha. His “Holiday in the Village” (“ ‘Id fi al-day‘a’’) claims that the dances and 
songs that are performed after the church bell, “the music of Lebanon,’ is rung 
and the holiday of St George is underway are more authentic than the dances and 
songs that are seen in the city (VIléme festival international de Baalbeck 1962: 
160-1). Elsewhere he makes clear that these mountain Christian holidays have 
Phoenician roots and that those celebrating holidays such as that of St Sargis (Mar 
Sarqis) — whose church is said to stand on top of an old Phoenician temple — often 
get carried away and slip back into pagan and Phoenician-style celebration 
(Frayha 1957: 265-6). The message of these texts is that the true Lebanese are the 
Lebanese Christian villagers. Like the ruins themselves, they are the link between 
Lebanon’s storied past and its potentially glorious future. 
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The program’s images serve to punctuate this message. On the first page of the 
Arabic side, for example, there is a nude drawing by the painter and sculptor 
Joseph Hayek (Yisuf Hayak) (Viléme festival international de Baalbeck 1962: 
n.p.). Elsewhere in the program, a text on him informs us that “Lebanese yearn- 
ing for the strong-hold of art, on the other shore of our sea [i.e. Europe], began at 
the beginning of the [nineteenth] century and continues to today” (VITéme festival 
international de Baalbeck 1962: 113). Among such pioneers was Hayek, who 
spent years between Rome and France drawing, it seems, mostly nudes. At one 
point he realized the emptiness of living so far from home, so not only did 
he return to Lebanon, but to his father’s village, where he found great inspiration 
in the village girl (Viléme festival international de Baalbeck 1962: 112-13) 
and a patron in the prominent Phoenicianist Charles Corm (Kaufman 2004: 142). 
At one point the reader is presented with a pregnant combination of the nudes 
that were his prior focus, and the rural landscapes that he took to painting upon 
his return to Lebanon. The image in question is made up of a sketch of a nude 
reclining against what appears to be a boulder. A solitary cedar tree, a traditional 
symbol of Lebanon, stands in the distance. Even when such themes are not com- 
bined in the program, the frequent juxtaposition of abstract painting and bucolic 
rural scenes speak the same message as the written texts: the borders between 
Lebanon and the West are fuzzy, if they exist at all. Just as the true Lebanese 
Phoenician is comfortable in both Paris and the smallest Lebanese village “lost 
between the mountains” (VI/éme festival international de Baalbeck 1962: 113), 
just as the Baalbeck Festival is as much a place for local folklore as it is for 
French theater, so can the true Lebanese artist create a hybrid of the modern and 
the traditional. 

The messages of all of these texts and images overlap but rarely contradict one 
another. The Lebanon presented here is the Christian legate of an ancient 
Phoenician civilization that revels in its position as somewhere betwixt and 
between Europe and Asia. Lebanon is a cradle of art and civilization. Through its 
Festival at Baalbeck, with its ancient local and high-brow international acts, it has 
reclaimed its role as propagator of this civilization, a civilization that has been 
kept pure and alive in its mountain people despite centuries of invasions and 
occupations, a civilization that has, in fact, fared better than the crumbling ruins 
themselves. 

I will mention one last aspect of the 1962 program that will take us back to 
where we started at the beginning of this chapter, that is, to the Europeans who 
did the “groundwork” for this reclamation project. The 1962 program contains 
within it eleven pages from the French translation of the eighteenth-century 
account of Baalbeck by the English traveler Richard Pococke who, as we saw above, 
had little interest in the Islamic past or present context of the site (Makdisi, U. 
1998). This is a trait shared, as should be apparent from the above, by the 
mid—twentieth-century Lebanese Christian elite involved in staging the Festival. 
Islam had no place in this textual and performance-based enactment of the nation. 
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This despite the fact that with the creation of Greater Lebanon in 1920, Muslims 
would make up approximately 50 percent of the country’s population. 

Chatterjee’s study of nineteenth-century Indian nationalism is again useful for 
some perspective. In the context that he speaks of, the Hindu national elite 
worked assiduously at crafting a national narrative that did not include that 
country’s sizeable Muslim presence. Chatterjee shows that this was a not a religious 
but a political move: 


The idea that Indian nationalism is synonymous with Hindu nationalism 
is not the vestige of some pre-modern religious conception. It is an 
entirely modern, rationalist, and historicist idea. Like other modern 
ideologies, it allows for a central role of the state in the modernization 
of society and strongly defends the state’s unity and sovereignty. 
(Chatterjee 1993: 110) 


If we agree that the elite involved with the Baalbeck Festival were similarly 
creating a Lebanese narrative that did not involve at least half of the country’s 
population, then the texts and subtexts of the Festival brochure and the Festival 
itself should not be taken lightly. They are particularly important if I am right that 
by 1962 — the year that Farid El Atrache sang his folksong under the site’s six 
famous pillars in Letter from an Unknown Woman — the Baalbeck Festival, its 
particular Lebanon, and the Rahbanis had become synonymous with one another. 

In Chapter 2, I will look specifically at the musical-theatrical participation of 
the Rahbanis at Baalbeck. Despite the Festival committee’s initial reservations 
about placing the presentation of folklore in their hands, it turned out that their 
works were the perfect vehicles to catalyze the subject forming power of the 
classicization of tradition and the appropriation of the popular. I will show that 
this was partly a matter of content and partly a matter of timing. Their participation 
in the Festival was accompanied by new and improved recording and transmission 
technologies. In other words, those both in Lebanon and abroad who could not 
attend the Festivals could follow their works on the radio, records, and tapes. This 
would be necessitated by financial hardship or migration, both of which were 
significant and related phenomena in Lebanon at this time. The intersection of 
migration with mass media and their related influence on “the work of the 
imagination” is, according to Arjun Appadurai, the pivotal point around which 
modern subjectivity is constituted (Appadurai 1996: 6). 

What I will argue in Chapter 2, in other words, is that the folkloric musical 
theatrical works staged by the Rahbanis at Baalbeck was not just a project that 
reflected a certain vision of Lebanese locality, but one that actively participated 
in producing it. Appadurai has theorized that the production of locality in such 
circumstances is dangerously fraught because such locality formation requires the 
enhancement of the significance of borders, both real and imaginary, and both 
internal and external. The case of the Rahbanis at Baalbeck will eloquently and 
tragically prove him right. I began this chapter with a quote by Khalida Sa‘id 
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about Fairouz’s return to the Baalbeck Festival in its post—civil war reincarnation. 
In this quote Sa‘id hopes that Fairouz will help to resurrect a national dream from 
the ashes of a long civil war. What she does not say is that, at least in some 
way, the participation of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz in The Lebanese Nights 
at the Baalbeck Festival played some part in the creation of just such unstable 
subjectivities, which, in turn, played a role in the sparking of Lebanon’s tragic 
fifteen-year civil conflict. 
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Representation and the formation of subjectivities 


The “stunning” reception of the Rahbanis and 
Fairouz at Baalbeck in 1957 


By all accounts, the debut of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz at the Baalbeck 
Festival in 1957 was a rousing success. This is how Mansour Rahbani, reminiscing 
to the poet Henri Zoghaib some thirty-five years later, remembers their first 
performance there, a series of folkloric musical and dance scenes called Days of 
Harvest (Ayyam al-hasad): 


Opening night came and none of the ladies of the committee knew what 
was going to be in the show. At the beginning of the first scene the 
director Sabri Sharif [Sabri al-Sharif] put Fairouz on the base of one of 
the columns and shined the light on her from the bottom of the pillar and 
from different angles. This made it seem to the audience that she was 
flying in the air while singing “Lebanon, How Beautiful and Green.” 
The first scene was stunning in terms of the audience’s reception, the 
applause igniting in a wave that was a mixture of excitement, tears and 
bliss. The whole event was put on before a very responsive crowd. We did 
the show for just two nights, as had been previously decided (each night 
approximately 5000 spectators came to see what Lebanon would present 
between the foreign acts).... The press praised us, and we were happy to 
see that they understood what we were trying to do...and they focused 
on the necessity of repeating these “Lebanese Nights” at Baalbeck. 

(qtd. in Zoghaib 1993: part five, 72-3) 


And repeat them they would. The Rahbanis staged the folkloric “Lebanese 
Nights” section of the Festival for five years in a row, and then, after a two-year 
hiatus, appeared there five more times over nine years. It should be recalled that 
President Chamoun had felt so invested in the outcome of the introduction of 
local acts into the Festival that he had jokingly warned the Rahbanis about the dire 
consequences of failure. The official history of the Festival reassures the reader 
on this note, informing him or her that the Rahbanis and Fairouz received 
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congratulations from the President and his wife after the opening performance. 
Fairouz actually received the medal that was jokingly promised to the Rahbanis 
should their show succeed. In that very year the First Lady presented the singer 
with “The Cavalier Medal,” apparently the highest honor ever given to an artist 
(Boulus 1981: 33). Moreover, the event — a series of folkloric dance and musical 
numbers from a village wedding celebration — was described in the press as “a 
miracle” (Munassa 1994: 14). Unreported in the official history is the chilly 
initial reception of the Rahbanis by the Festival committee. It is perhaps the 
committee’s change in attitude toward the family that speaks most eloquently to 
that opening night’s success. Of their first meeting after the performance, 
Mansour Rahbani says: “We were called once again to meet the Baalbeck Festival 
committee, and its ladies received us with a different tone and attitude. They came 
to the meeting to hear what we had to say, not to impose their project on us” 
(Zoghaib 1993: part five, 73). 

The success of these folkloric musical shows was also cited by those wondering 
how to draw bigger crowds to theatrical events both at Baalbeck and elsewhere. 
In 1964 the Rahbani Brothers participated in a colloquium on theater held by the 
leftist journal al-Tariq which, among other issues, posed the question of atten- 
dance generally and asked specifically why the Rahbani Brothers’ productions 
were so much more successful than other types of theater in terms of attracting 
audiences. Some of the theories suggested were their heavy dependence upon 
music, the use of colloquial Arabic, and the presence of Fairouz (Shahhada 1964). 
To these suggestions I would like to add the combination of the appropriation of 
the popular and the classicization of tradition, as well as the mix of metaphor and 
metonymy, that these events signified. Chapter 1 — through an examination of 
how Baalbeck and the festivals that came to be held there became potent symbols 
of the nation — focused on the first binary. In this chapter, which follows the arc 
of the early musical-theatrical career of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz, I will 
have more to say about the second, about how their “successes” and their “failures” 
were very much connected to the way their works represented Lebanon. This will 
allow the completion of the quadrilateral tautology that I suggested at the beginning 
of Chapter 1: Baalbeck equals the Baalbeck Festival equals the Rahbanis equals 
Lebanon. 

While Chapter 1 demonstrated how Baalbeck and the Baalbeck Festival came 
to stand for each other and how they had begun to stand for Lebanon as well, in 
this chapter I will show how this equation becomes complete with the Rahbani 
Brothers’ series of folkloric shows beginning with Days of Harvest in 1957. The 
ambition of this chapter, however, is not only to complete this equation but also 
to show how the signifying power of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz eventually 
breaks free, both literally and metaphorically, from Baalbeck, and eclipses both 
site and Festival in terms of representational productivity. While the Rahbani 
Brothers’ project was in need of the Baalbeck Festival to establish its representa- 
tional authority, once developed, it became to a great extent independent of that 
site and Festival. In other words, once connected to the potent signifying powers 
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of the site and the Festival, the Rahbani Brothers began to take their increasingly 
extravagant and decreasingly folkloric acts and music elsewhere: Beirut, the Cedars 
Festival, the International Damascus Festival, Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria, Europe, 
North and South America, and even the celluloid space of the cinema. Once no 
longer tethered to the Festival, this chapter asks, did their works break free from 
its ideological project? 

These questions and issues cannot be examined in isolation from the context 
of the civil violence that rocked Lebanon in 1958, a year after the Baalbeck debut of 
the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz.! That burst of civil violence with its myriad 
of global, regional, and local causes, called into question the utopian idea of 
Lebanon as a land of liberal peace and harmony. Politically, it resulted in the 
ascension to power of General Fouad Chehab, a reformer bent on reconciling 
internal differences and inequalities in the country through state building and 
resource distribution. Like his predecessor and despite their differences, Chehab 
was not only the honorary Chairman of the Baalbeck Festival committee (Sa‘id, 
Kh. 1998b: 50), but also took a keen interest in the Baalbeck Festival in general 
and perhaps The Lebanese Nights in particular. This chapter explores the theater 
of the Rahbani Brothers in the context of this war and the regime change in which 
it resulted. Though there is abundant evidence to suggest that the Rahbani 
Brothers identified with this project much more than they did with that of 
Chamoun, I will argue that in many ways their work — at Baalbeck and elsewhere — 
can be seen as an extension of the ideological project begun at the ruins before 
the violence of 1958. There is no debating, however, the fact that their plays 
changed in both form and content over time. This chapter asks how much their 
works’ development can be attributed to the violence of 1958 and the changes it 
effected. Some of the development, I hope to show, had nothing to do with the 
political or cultural environment in which they were working, but rather was a 
necessary result of the very act of the repeated transferring of folklore from the 
Christian mountain village to the stage, radio waves, record, and screen. 

Before looking at the effects of the changes wrought by the 1958 violence on 
the project of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz, however, this chapter will 
explore their pre-Baalbeck careers, showing how they arrived there after a start in 
the new and powerful medium of radio. While there is no denying the importance 
of that Festival to their careers, I hope to show that this triad of artists had already 
achieved a substantial measure of success and fame before a seemingly “flying” 
Fairouz burst into song at Baalbeck in the summer of 1957. This is not an attempt 
at comprehensive artistic biography. Rather, I wish to suggest that the seeds of 
both their project’s representational power and some of its contradictions can be 
found in their early careers in this powerful medium. It was in the decade or so 
before their debut at the Baalbeck Festival that Asi, Mansour, and Fairouz began 
to work in radio. It was, in fact, at the studio of Lebanese Radio that the trinity of 
these artists was formed both by the artistic success of their collaborations and by 
the marriage of Asi and Fairouz. The Rahbanis’ early careers in radio and their 
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success both locally and abroad provide a glimpse of the power of the combination 
of mass media and migration in the formation of subjectivities. 


Radio and the pre-1957 Rahbani Brothers: Rumba, 
refrigerators, and the Lebanese song 


We have seen the difference in reception given to the Rahbani Brothers by the 
Baalbeck Festival committee before and after their first appearance at that event. 
One point of tension at that first meeting was the decision to include Fairouz in the 
program, worried as they were that she would sing long tarab-style songs like Oum 
Kalthoum. That Fairouz’s debut in the inaugural version of The Lebanese Nights 
changed her status in their minds is evident in the official program for the second 
edition of The Lebanese Nights in 1959. That program contains a full-page photo- 
graph of Fairouz in peasant headscarf with the following caption: “Lebanon’s leading 
folklore singer” (““Mahrajan al-fann al-sha‘br” 1959: n-p.). It stands to reason that her 
primary songwriters — her husband Asi and brother-in-law Mansour Rahbani — were 
seen as Lebanon’s leading folkloric songwriters. In fact, their names would eventu- 
ally come to be associated with the development of a distinct genre called “ftilklir” 
(Racy 2002: n.p.).? This seemingly automatic link to folklore, however, was not a 
given at the start of their careers, when much of what they wrote was of the Latin 
dance music variety that was so popular in Europe and the US at this time. 

A 1953 article on the Rahbani Brothers by the music critic Nizar Murtiwa — son 
of the well-known Marxist thinker and journal editor Husayn Murtiwa — begins 
by congratulating them on their musical achievements and by observing the large 
measure of fame and praise that this had won them. Then comes a rebuke. 
Muriwa notes that most of their work is of the light dance variety, which merely 
entertains the listener without lifting him up. “Is it not a shame,” he continues, 


for the Rahbani Brothers to waste their efforts in the translation of dance 
songs, which everyone can hear on dance music programs?? Is it not 
more worthwhile for them to exert efforts to create popular and 
national art [bold in the original], to awaken noble emotions and to 
participate in the artistic and literary message which today is joining 
headlong the all-out war against colonialism and the forces of evil? 
(Murtiwa 1998: 106) 


It should be clear from this rebuke that much of the Rahbani Brothers’ early work 
was a far cry from the folkloric vignettes they would initially present at Baalbeck’s 
Lebanese Nights. 

Murtiwa’s statement, with its reference to “dance music programs,” also hints 
at the growing regional importance of radio — a medium that would be central to 
the advancement of the career of the Rahbani Brothers (Abi Samra 1999) — not 
just for the propagation of music, but for ideas as well. I will pause at some length 
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on the early intersection of the Rahbanis and radio because this medium and 
other forms of mass media — of which the Baalbeck Festival can be seen as an 
extension — were central to the relationship of their careers to subject formation 
both in and outside of Lebanon. For earlier nationalisms Anderson has demon- 
strated the importance of the coincidence of capitalism and print-media in fostering 
imagined national communities. He describes both newspapers and novels as 
presenting separate events synchronically and thus demanding that the reader 
imagine the connection between them. At the same time, the reader would 
imagine other readers simultaneously going through the same process in the same 
language. Thus were national communities first imagined in colonial America 
and Europe (Anderson 1991). 

In a later work, Anderson discusses the irony of later nation-state formation 
(Anderson 1994). Though early nations could not have been imagined without 
print capitalism, the technological manifestations of late capitalism would threaten 
the very form of community it had, in a sense, created. Advances in transportation 
and communication meant increasingly wide-scale migration on the one hand, 
and the development of radio, television, and recording technologies on the other. 
No newspaper, he argues, could compete with radio services like the BBC and the 
Voice of America in terms of its potential audience. 

In such circumstances, producing “localities” becomes a struggle between a vari- 
ety of state and other factions (Appadurai 1996: 189). The stakes of this struggle are 
high, according to Appadurai, because it is the intersection of mass media and 
migration and their related influence on “the work of the imagination” that is the 
pivotal point around which modern subjectivity is constituted (Appadurai 1996: 4). 
He contends that in recent times the real and the imagined have become dialecti- 
cally formed entities; each is in turn, and simultaneously, the fodder for the other. 
While Appadurai sees this as a phenomenon being no more than two decades old, I 
believe that its basic components can be found in the Lebanon of the 1950s and 
1960s. In an environment of developing mass media and increased internal and 
external migration, the work of the Rahbanis before, after, and including their 
Baalbeck period figures prominently in this very subject formation. 

In the case of Lebanon and the Rahbani Brothers prior to Baalbeck, the 
confluence of local, regional, and international radio on the one hand and nation- 
alist independence movements on the other placed them in a precarious position 
between participation in several official local and regional subjectivity-forming 
projects. On the level of Lebanon, for example, Taha al-Wali claims that 
Lebanese mountain tastes and mores did not spread to Beirut until the likes of 
Fairouz and others began to broadcast their “mountain songs” on the radio. “Bit 
by bit,’ he writes, “the infection spread” (al-Wali 1992: 19). The Rahbani 
Brothers adeptly and simultaneously participated in a variety of such projects. At 
the end of this chapter and the beginning of the next I will show that this very 
“success” contributed, in a sense, to the project’s ultimate collapse. 

Earlier on, of course, these technologies had helped to spark an artistic boom 
in the region. It is in the context of the intersection of these historical and 
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technological circumstances that there was a combination of an “explosion of 
[musical] energies and talents” in the Arab World and also a proliferation of 
“national anthems and national, popular and folkloric songs” (Aliksan, J. 1987: 
20-1). There were also unprecedented commercial opportunities as well as 
tension between the various levels of nationalism represented by the different 
local and regional radio stations and the regimes that controlled them. As will be 
seen below, one can observe aspects of all of these phenomena in the early career 
trajectory of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz. 

As with most other forms of mass communication, the Arab World and 
Lebanon did not lag far behind Europe and North America in terms of the 
introduction of the radio.* The first radio station in the Arab World was opened in 
Egypt in 1934 (Boyd 1977: 4). Lebanon and Syria got their first station in 1937 
(al-Zughbi 1969). The first words transmitted — “ici Liban” — are indicative of the 
French — cultural and literal — control of the station, which would be called Radio 
of the East (Radiyyi al-sharq) until the Lebanese gained control of it with the 
departure of the French in 1946, at which time they renamed it Radio Lebanon 
(Mahattat al-idha‘a al-Lubnaniyya) (al-Zughbi 1969).° By 1951 there was | radio 
for every 28 inhabitants of the country (“The Radio Audience of Lebanon” 1951: 
84), though it should be noted that radios were often shared in public places 
(Boyd 1977: 4). 

It is at Radio Lebanon that the Rahbani Brothers got their start in the mid-1940s. 
It was not until Asi joined the station full-time in 1949 (Mansour would come on 
board full time in 1953, both of them having been employed as policemen up until 
their full-time radio employment) that the name “the Rahbani Brothers” — which 
is how they would thereafter sign all of their work — would begin to gain recog- 
nition (Basha 1995: 143-4). Their work at Radio Lebanon brought them to the 
attention of the powers that be at a British commercial radio station which was 
broadcasting under the aegis of the British Foreign Ministry from offices in Cairo 
and a transmitter in Cyprus: Near East Radio (Idha‘at al-sharq al-adna) (Zoghaib 
1993: part four, 74). It was in the early 1950s at Near East Radio that the Rahbani 
Brothers would begin to collaborate with other rising stars of the Lebanese music 
and musical-theatrical scene, artists like Tawfiq al-Basha (Tawfiq al-Basha), Zaki 
Nasif (Zaki Nasif), Sabri Sharif, and Tawfiq Sukkar (Tawfiq al-Sukkar) (Abi 
Murad 1990: 42).° It is also on Near East Radio that Fairouz would first sing a 
song of their arrangement (Aliksan, J. 1987: 174). Likewise, it was on the airwaves 
of this station that Ahmad ‘Assa, the director of Radio Damascus (Idha‘at 
Dimashq), first heard them (Aliksan, J. 1987: 88-9), marking the beginning of a 
long relationship with the Syrian public that will be further commented on below. 

If radio in Lebanon was not put to anticolonial use due to French control of 
the station (Abt: Murad 2000) as well as the complicated relationship between the 
Lebanese nationalist elite and their French “protectors” before 1946, it was 
certainly used by the Lebanese and Syrian governments and national elites after 
the withdrawal of France — as were the Baalbeck and subsequently the Damascus 
Festivals — for nation-building and nationalistic ends. The early career of Fairouz 
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certainly bears this observation out, as we are told that much of what she sang in 
the Radio Lebanon choir and as part of the Fulayfil Brothers military-style band 
consisted of nationalistic anthems (Racy 2002). The Rahbani Brothers themselves 
would soon enough and in their own way take up the nationalistic challenge laid 
out for them by Muriiwa above: this not simply by writing overtly nationalistic 
songs but rather, as they themselves and others have described it, by the very 
creation of the “Lebanese Song” (Abi Murad 1990: 34 and 40; Nasir 1986: part 
one, 34; Salam 1986: 62-3; al-Sayigh 1986: 60; Wazin 1996: 20; Zoghaib 1993: part 
four, 72). While they were not without predecessors in their efforts,’ many narratives 
on their career give them the lion’s share of the credit for this development. We 
are told that at this time the dominant musical style was “Egyptian” (Aliksan, J. 
1987: 65-6; al-‘Awit 1987: 20; Barakat 1996: 29; and Murtiwa 1998: 118), meaning 
mostly long melancholy love tunes, sung, by Egyptians and others, in the Egyptian 
dialect. The 1951 survey of Lebanese radio listeners confirms the domination of 
the Egyptian songs at this time, with the majority of singers mentioned by name 
being either Egyptian by birth or by style, and with all of the four most frequently 
mentioned performers being in that classification (“The Radio Audience of 
Lebanon” 1951: 151—2).8 It is interesting but perhaps not surprising that the 
Rahbani Brothers do not appear in this 1951 survey. Part of the reason may be that 
they had yet to begin collaborating with Fairouz and were writing either for a 
chorus or relying on their sister Salwa — who is said not to have had such a 
distinctive voice (Aliksan, J. 1987: 37) — to sing their pieces. Their absence from 
the list of favorites at the time also gives credence to the claim that their attempts 
to forge a distinct Lebanese style met with some resistance. Here, for example, 
are the comments of Mansour Rahbani on these developments: 


We brought to our songs a new kind of orchestration, invoking melodies 
that spring from this land. Into them we introduced new poetic content. At 
that time songs contained many perfumed and sappy words ([e.g.] violet, 
jasmine, rebuke, reunion), were always about deprivation and [were full 
of] delicate and fragile expressions. The shortest song was twenty minutes 
long. We came along with the three minute song with changed words (and 
even changed pronunciation: for example, we would pronounce “night” 
with a fatha on the /am and a sukiin on the ya’, whereas the widespread 
Egyptian way was with a kasra under the Jam [i.e. “layl” as opposed to 
“il”]) and [used] terms like wild, boulder, thorn, etc.? Many would refuse 
to sing with us, even in the chorus, because our words were “rough and 
mountainous,” and the musicians would avoid playing our songs due to the 
musical phrases’ divergence from what they knew.!° 

(qtd. in Zoghaib 1993: part four, 70) 


These “innovations,” as we will see below, are related to their culling and 


development of folkloric material that would appear on the stage at Baalbeck 
beginning in 1957. 
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As the Rahbanis were developing their distinct Lebanese song with its 
Mt Lebanon-specific imagery and vocabulary, they were also in the process of 
gaining a Syrian audience through their work with Radio Damascus. From the 
early 1950s, in fact, the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz dominated the airwaves of 
Radio Damascus (Abt Samra 1999: 9 and Aliksan, J. 1987: 90), appeared onstage 
at the Damascus Festival more times than they did at Baalbeck (Abt Murad 1997: 
42) and wrote at least one series for Syrian television (Yamin 1985: 11). They 
obviously did not achieve such popularity there by singing Mt-Lebanon-specific 
songs alone. In fact, their appearances at the Damascus Festival were always 
opened with a new song written for the occasion praising Syria and the Syrians 
(Aliksan, J. 1987: 251). This would become a custom at most of their non—Lebanon 
Arab-World appearances. 

The Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz’s distinct association with the Palestinian 
cause also began to develop at this time, due at least in part to the intersection of 
radio with the displacement of thousands of Palestinians after the 1948 war with 
Israel and with the post-World War Two acceleration of regional nationalistic 
movements. Soon after Asi Rahbani and Fairouz’s wedding in 1955, they received 
an invitation to Cairo from the official Egyptian radio station The Voice of the 
Arabs (Sawt al-‘Arab) and were granted a six-month contract to write “songs, 
anthems and programs,” especially for the Palestinian cause (Zoghaib 1993: part 
four, 72). They were brought Palestinian folk songs from the Gaza Strip on which 
to base their compositions (Zoghaib 1993: part four, 72). Complaining that they 
found them too depressing and full of despair to emulate (Murtiwa 1998: 43-4), 
they instead came up with a hopeful fifteen-minute work for Fairouz and a chorus 
which they entitled “Raji‘tin” (“We are Returning”) which, when it was finally 
released as Raji ‘iin along with other songs for Palestine back in Beirut in 1957, 
was very popular and enjoyed extensive radio air-play (Wazin 1992: 21). 

Small wonder that such a project would come out of Egypt at this time. By the 
mid-1950s, the anticolonial and pan-Arab bent of Gamal Abdel Nasser’s (Jamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir) young revolution had already crystallized. It is also no surprise that 
Radio Cairo’s Voice of the Arabs service sponsored this We are Returning project. I 
have cited Anderson on the power of the BBC and the Voice of America. Competing 
with these in the Arab World was Egypt’s Radio Cairo.'' The Rahbanis’ association 
both with this station and with Radio Damascus are good examples of both the 
opportunities and the dilemmas presented by the different levels of allegiance and 
nationalism in which they were operating at this time: Lebanese, Syrian, 
Palestinian, Arab. In an essay about We are Returning written some thirty years 
later, Nizar Muriiwa calls it a mature work at a time when it was not clear what 
direction Lebanese music would take (Murtiwa 1998: 181). This comment is indica- 
tive of some of these tensions. It is, in other words, a Lebanese song written in 
Egypt at the behest of the Egyptian government for the Palestinian cause. Just one 
year later the Suez Canal crisis would bring many such tensions to the surface. 

In July of 1956 the Nasser government nationalized the Suez Canal thus 
provoking a military response from France, England, and Israel. Back in Lebanon, 
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the Near East Radio station would be forced to close when its clear support of 
England’s participation in the aggression against Egypt became intolerable to the 
local artists and staff working there (Aliksan, J. 1987: 45). Even if the Rahbani 
Brothers were, as they claim, the catalysts behind the closing of the station in 
1956 (Zoghaib 1993: part four, 72), from the early 1950s up until that point, they 
and many others seemingly had no qualms about working there despite their 
knowledge, as Mansour admits, that the station existed primarily for British pro- 
pagandistic purposes (Zoghaib 1993: part four, 71).!* This is no doubt partially 
because of the artistic possibilities afforded by association with a large number of 
high-quality musicians and artists as seen above. On the other hand, the reason 
behind such a collection of talent is no doubt the fact that the Near East Radio 
station compensated its artists generously (Zoghaib 1993: part four, 72). 

While the tension that the confluence of radio and postcolonial nationalism 
brought with it is reflected in the content of their work for Radio Damascus and 
Voice of the Arabs, their association with Near East Radio demonstrates such 
tension in terms of form. Despite their work outside of Lebanon, it needs to be 
remembered that the Rahbani Brothers were much concerned with the formulation 
of the distinctly “Lebanese Song.” I have pointed out that one of the ways that the 
Rahbani Brothers claimed to have moved the Lebanese song away from the 
Egyptian model was to shorten it. It is possible that this change in duration had 
as much to do with commercial considerations as it did with nationalistic ones. 
While limitations of early recording technology had dictated a truncation of songs 
the world over, by the 1950s long-playing records and the development of recording 
tape had made such limitations obsolete (Racy 1977: 156-60 and 170; Weber 
2002: n.p.). The advent of radio, because of the possibility of transmitting live 
music, also obviated such restrictions (Racy 1977: 170). At the same time, 
commercial radio encouraged short songs not for technological but rather for 
financial reasons. Simply put, shorter songs are more appropriate for advertising.'° 
Near East Radio was unique in the Arab World at this time in that it was — despite 
its affiliation with the British government — a commercial station (Zoghaib 1993: 
part four, 71). The shorter songs of the Rahbani Brothers would allow the station to 
air its advertisements with greater frequency than would the long “Egyptian-style” 
song, not to mention the fact that working for such a station afforded the Rahbani 
Brothers the opportunity to write some of the very advertisements that punctuated 
their songs. 

The Rahbani Brothers wrote the music and lyrics to a number of advertisements 
for Near East Radio (Munassa 1991: 7). Of their work in this field Mansour says, 


The period at Near East Radio was very fruitful. It was the first radio 
station [in the region] to insert commercial advertisements and Asi and 
I... wrote the words and music to the first advertisement, which was for 
“Karislt” refrigerators. It went: “Karislt Karisli, refrigerator Karisl1, 
standing in the house you really move me.” The owner of the company 
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admitted that he sold about five hundred units thanks to that advertisement 
which was on the tip of everyone’s tongue. 
(Zoghaib 1993: part four, 74) 


Simultaneously, then, the Rahbani Brothers were participating in a variety and 
combination of state-sponsored nationalist, artistic, and commercial projects on the 
local, regional, and international levels. I bring up these apparent contradictions and 
tensions not to negate their claims of having contributed to the pioneering of a new 
musical idiom, nor to argue for the impossibility of simultaneously participating in 
a variety of subject-forming projects, nor to criticize the intersection of commerce 
and art, but rather to demonstrate the tension that accompanied the musical 
opportunities presented by the juncture of radio and independence. These tensions — 
and opportunities — would not dissipate as they moved into the musical-theatrical 
phase of their careers. In fact, the move from the airwaves to the stage at Baalbeck 
would only serve to increase the subject-forming power of their works. 


From Sayyid Darwish to the Rahbani Brothers: 
musical theater and commitment 


By the end of this pre-Baalbeck period the Rahbani Brothers were doing much 
more musically than merely translating “Western dance music,” the practice for 
which they had been rebuked by the music critic Husayn Muriiwa in 1953. They 
were, in fact, producing more than just music, having started to compose short 
musical theatrical sketches for the radio stations mentioned above, an outgrowth 
of the amateur musical-theatrical numbers that they had previously staged in their 
hometown of Antilyas (Antilyas) (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b: 38). Most such work was 
done at Near East Radio in collaboration with Sabri Sharif (Abi Murad 1990: 57) 
who would go on to direct many of their musical-theatrical productions at the 
Baalbeck Festival. They began presenting these “sketches” or “radio operettas,” 
which would ultimately be as long as a half-hour (Aliksan, J. 1987: 70), in 
collaboration with him as early as 1949 (Abi Murad 1997: 47). Is this the kind of 
thing Murtiwa had in mind when he called them to join the battle against imperi- 
alism? The answer, as will be seen, is directly related to the question of the 
Rahbani Brothers’ musical-theatrical antecedents, as well as the cultural ideologies 
of the period in question. 

Though the Rahbani Brothers would claim that their form of musical theater 
was without precedent in the Arab World (T. 1987: 44 and Abi Murad 1990: 69), 
it is clear from the very beginning that even their early radio sketches had direct 
predecessors, such as the short musical-theatrical numbers put on by Tawfiq 
al-Basha and an American dancer named Mrs Cook, also directed by Sabri Sharif 
at Near East Radio (“Mu’assasat Rahbani” 2000), as well as the radio skits of 
Philemon Wehbe (Filmiin Wahba) (Murtiwa 1998: 123). All of these short radio 
pieces, as well as the large-scale productions to come, must be seen in light of the 
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general history of musical theater in the Arab World (Shawil 1989: 471).'4 This 
history begins in Lebanon with the birth of modern Arab theater in the musical- 
theatrical works of Marin al-Naqqash in the middle of the nineteenth century,!° 
and continues in the form of a cultural back-and-forth between Egypt and the 
Levant right up through the modest beginnings of the Rahbani Brothers’ musical- 
theatrical performances in their town of Antilyas and their initial sketches on Near 
East Radio. 

It has traditionally been thought that when the mantle of regional theatrical lead- 
ership was passed to Egypt in the early twentieth century that Lebanese theater 
went into a Rip-Van-Winkle-esque slumber until the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
al-Ra‘i, for example, writes: “Although Syria and Lebanon helped the Egyptian 
theatre to flourish, giving it whole companies as well as some dramatic fare, at 
home, however, theatre lights were all put out” (al-Ra‘T 1992: 391). Recent schol- 
arship has done much to debunk this historiography. Two recent studies which 
attempt to treat the period between the founding of Lebanese theater and its 
mid-—twentieth-century incarnation as one of some continuity are Abi Murad 1997 
and Kurayyim 2000. In the introduction to his work, the latter asks poignantly: 


But what about the period between 1847 and 1960? Is it reasonable that 
there would be no theatrical activity for a period of more than one 
hundred years and then for there to spring up a modern renaissance 
replete with all of the necessary elements: writers, actors, directors and 
an audience? 

(Kurayyim 2000: 19) 


The answer, obviously, is no, and Abi Murad confirms that by the late 1940s 
there was indeed still some musical theater in Lebanon despite the war and the 
stiff competition already being offered by the cinema (Abi Murad 1997). This is not 
to deny the fact that Egypt clearly became the center of musical and nonmusical 
Arab-World theatrical activity in the first few decades of the twentieth century, 
just as it would subsequently become the leader of Arab-World cinema. It should 
be pointed out, however, that many working in both arenas had Levantine 
backgrounds.!° 

Those writing about the musical and musical-theatrical parentage of the 
Rahbanis almost inevitably mention the Egyptian actor, singer, composer, and 
musical theater playwright Sayyid Darwish (Sayyid Darwish). In addition to his 
own short-lived theater company, Darwish composed the music for some thirty 
musical productions for luminaries of early twentieth-century Egypt-based 
musical theater such as George Abyad (Jair) Abyad), Naguib El-Rihani (Najib 
al-Rihani), Mounira El-Mahdiyya (Munira al-Mahdiyya), and Ali al-Kassar (‘Ali 
al-Kassar).!7 If the Rahbani Brothers did not themselves express their indebtedness 
to him in plain speech, they certainly did so artistically. Two of his songs that 
Fairouz has sung are “It [the sun] Has Risen: How Beautiful its Light is” (“Tala‘at 


ed 


ya ma ahla niraha’’) and “Visit Me” (“Zirtn?’), the latter being a regular part of 
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her concert repertoire over the years. In 1966, during their first visit to Cairo since 
their 1955 trip, there was talk, ultimately unrealized, of cooperation between 
the Rahbani Brothers and Egyptian artists in staging various scenes from some of 
Sayyid Darwish’s plays. Also during that trip, Fairouz was given honorary 
membership into the Sayyid Darwish Society for her role in spreading his works. 

When the work of the Rahbani Brothers is compared to that of Darwish, one 
point of musical-theatrical common ground often mentioned is their respective 
introduction of “Western” orchestral instruments incapable of playing the tradi- 
tional Arab quarter tone — such as the piano — as well as the use of “harmony,”!® 
Both projects are also credited with creating more of a balance between music 
and song in a musical tradition in which the human voice, and thus the singer, has 
overshadowed instrumentation, and thus the composer. More than these musical 
elements, however, it is the perceived nationalist and popular nature of their 
respective projects that is, if not always directly compared, at least similarly 
described. Both projects have been categorized as nationalistic, not only for their 
direct patriotic discourses, but also for their accurate assimilation of the voices 
and musical styles of the “common people.” 

Sayyid Darwish is said not just to have influenced the Rahbani Brothers, but 
also the Lebanese music critic Muriiwa with whom we began this section. It is 
apparently the example of Darwish that he had in mind when he suggested 
musical theater as the ideal genre for the further development of Arab music. This 
suggestion comes in response to an article written by the Syrian music critic Samim 
al-Sharif calling for the formation of symphony orchestras in the Arab World. For 
Muriwa, this suggestion is impractical, ignoring as it does the elevated status of 
the human voice in Arab music (Muriwa 1998: 96-101). Muriiwa’s article was 
written in 1957, and published just a few months after the Rahbani Brothers 
presented their Days of Harvest at the Baalbeck Festival. Some ten years later 
he would write that the musical theater of the Rahbani Brothers had, by depicting 
the present through the use of the popular and folkloric, effectively reached the 
people. The success of their virtually annual productions at the Baalbeck Festival 
was also proof for him of the importance of the involvement of government in this 
kind of cultural production (Muriiwa 1998: 121-36), a view that would be shared 
in post-1958 civil violence Lebanon by the Rahbani Brothers and President 
Fouad Chehab. Even back in 1957, however, in an article written just before their 
Baalbeck debut, Muriiwa seemed to forecast this success. In response to a jour- 
nalistic debate as to whether or not the Rahbani Brothers employed “Western” 
techniques in their music, Murtiwa writes that Arab music is not at the stage where 
such questions are important. What is important at this point, he offers, is to mon- 
itor the musical-theatrical developments of the Rahbani Brothers to see if they will 
be able to develop further the genre of musical theater as they come out from 
behind the curtain of radio. “The phenomenon of the Rahbanis,” he continues, 


is of great significance for the development of Arab art, and it has many 
siblings in Lebanon and Egypt. Thus it is part of a comprehensive 
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movement to free Arab music from the weight of its miserable past; it is 
all of Arab civilization that is in the process of awakening. The future is 
ahead of the Rahbanis. Their vision, culture, talents and extensive efforts 
and experiments lead us to have great hope in them. 

(Muriiwa 1998: 115) 


This is a far cry from the rebuking tone of his 1953 article: gone is the talk of 
light Western dance music and of frivolous entertainment. It would seem that 
wittingly or not the Rahbani Brothers, about to be firmly established with Fairouz 
as their voice and the Baalbeck Festival’s stage as their primary venue, were in the 
process of responding to Murtiwa’s 1953 call to cultural arms. 

Before moving on to the next stage of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz’s 
career, however, I would like to contextualize “this comprehensive movement” 
mentioned above. Muriiwa’s call to cultural arms, the Rahbani Brothers’ search 
for the “Lebanese song,” and their composition of Palestinian resistance music at 
the behest of the Nasser regime’s Voice of the Arabs radio station can all be seen 
as falling under the umbrella of a movement that was most often described by 
the term “commitment.” In 1953, the same year that Nizar Muriiwa called upon the 
Rahbani Brothers to take up literary arms, the first issue of the literary journal 
al-Adab, edited and published by Suhayl Idris, appeared in Beirut calling for a 
“committed” (multazim) literature. In fact, Nizar Muriiwa’s father Husayn was a 
leading proponent of commitment literature in the Arab World and wrote the 
introduction to one of the most important books to be published in support of 
the movement: Mahmid Amin al-‘Alim and Abd al-‘Azim Anis’s On Egyptian 
Culture (Fi al-thaqafa al-Misriyya, 1955). Though the term itself may have been 
borrowed from Sartre’s 1949 essay “What is Literature?” (Badawi, M.M. 1992b: 
21) the seeds of the movement in the Arab World have been traced to the poetry 
and prose of the nineteenth-century cultural renaissance (nahda). The movement 
was reinvigorated by the independence and nation-building struggles of this 
period. Whereas Lebanese theater of the first half of the twentieth century is 
marked by an absence of political plays (Abi Murad 2000: 142), Egyptian 
theater, with that country’s more direct struggles with its colonizing power, was 
clearly more engaged. By 1900, for example, the British started to ban certain 
plays from being staged in Egypt for fear that they would arouse nationalist 
sentiment. One of the leading figures in the artistic and literary struggle against 
colonialism in Egypt is seen to be Sayyid Darwish, most famously perhaps for the 
anthems he wrote on the occasion of the 1919 revolution. One such song is seen 
by some to have helped in creating an alliance between Christian, Muslim, and 
Jewish Egyptians during the revolution. Part of it goes: “If you really want to 
serve Egypt, mother of the world, and see it progress, do not say ‘Christian’ or 
‘Muslim’ or ‘Jew.’ Oh Shaykh, learn that those who are united by their nations are 
never separated by religion.” His work in musical theater is also portrayed as 
having been highly patriotic, if not committed. The play The Ten Good Ones 
(al-‘Ashara al-tayyiba, 1920), a metaphorical work about the tyranny of Mamluke 
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tule in Egypt, has been given as an example of such a work (Murtiwa 1998: 71-5). 
It was written by Muhammad Taymir and set to music by Darwish. 

The rise of the Commitment movement in the Arab World also coincided with 
the creation of the state of Israel and the consequent displacement of thousands 
of Palestinians. Commitment to the Palestinian cause would thus become one of 
the central concerns of this cultural trend. The Rahbani Brothers’ We are 
Returning, written during their 1955 stay in Cairo, is seen as proof of their 
concern for that cause as well as of their “commitment” in general. Based on this 
work, the critic Mishal Abii Jawda called them “the fathers of the freedom fighters” 
(aba’ al-‘amal al-fida’t) (gtd. in Abt: Murad 1990: 44). When Palestine Radio first 
began operating out of Cairo this song was apparently used as each day’s opening 
and closing anthem. On their songs for Palestine in general, the Palestinian poet 
Mahmoud Darwish (Mahmiid Darwish) said that they did more for the 
Palestinian freedom song that anyone else (qtd. in Traboulsi 1998: 203).!° 

Returning also speaks to another characteristic of the postcolonial phase of 
the commitment movement: the prominent role played by governments in it. The 
regime of Abdel Nasser is the paradigm of this phenomenon in the Arab World. 
It was not just the revolutionary governments, however, that appreciated the 
potential political power of culture, as we have seen how even relatively 
conservative governments like that of Chamoun could not resist the temptation to 
support art for political ends. Such a project would come to seem even more 
urgent, and thus would be carried out with even more transparency, under Fouad 
Chehab in the wake of the 1958 civil violence in Lebanon. This overlapping of 
Chamoun and Abdel Nasser — otherwise adversaries — demonstrates that like 
many such terms and movements the meaning and goals of “commitment” were 
never fixed. What, exactly, the question remains, were such Lebanese projects 
committed to and what role would the Baalbeck Festival and the Rahbani 
Brothers musical theater play in them? 


The Rahbani Brothers, Chamoun, Chehab, and Chiha: 
the cultural politics of nationalism 


I begin this section not with the Rahbanis’ first appearance at Baalbeck but with 
their debut performance in Beirut in December of 1962. The occasion was the 
marking of Lebanon’s Independence Day. That year’s event was more festive than 
most because it was also a celebration of the failure of a coup attempt against 
President Fouad Chehab by the Syrian Social Nationalist Party. As part of a program 
called “The Day of Allegiance” (“Yawm al-wafa’”’), Fairouz and the Rahbani 
Brothers put on the short musical play called The Army s Return (‘Awdat al-‘askar) 
which, perhaps more than any other musical-theatrical works of theirs, is blatantly 
nationalistic and praising of the Lebanese army, a body which Fouad Chehab 
had headed before becoming president after the violence of 1958. As Mansour 
himself says about the performance: “It was a heart-felt Lebanese cry for the 
Lebanese army and the defense of the country” (qtd. in Zoghaib 1993: part five, 75). 
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Is their participation in this event representative of their association with what 
would come to be known as “Chehabism?” 

The presidency of Chehab and thus Chehabism came about as part of the 
compromise ending the violence of 1958. Perhaps inspired by having seen the 
regions which had been annexed to Beirut and Mt Lebanon in 1920 revert to local 
leadership during the period of violence in 1958, Chehab was determined to head 
a more inclusive government and to create some semblance of a centralized state, 
the novelty of which can be seen from the following exclamation by Said Akl in 
his 1964 hagiographic book on Chehab: “We now have a state!” (Ak1 1964: 44). 
One result of this combination of inclusiveness and etatism was significantly 
increased government spending, particularly in previously neglected regions 
(Harris 1997: 146) such as the south of the country and the Bekaa region, the capital 
of which is Baalbeck. In another break from the liberal economic philosophy of 
Chiha as embodied in the presidency of Chamoun, and an important product 
of Chehabism, was the creation of a central bank (Harris 1997: 147). Proof that 
his policies were having their intended effect up until 1964 — when by law he had 
to step down from office — can be seen in Harris’ assessment that throughout at 
least the early years of his tenure almost all of the Islamic leadership in Lebanon 
was supportive of him, his main opposition coming from estranged fellow 
Maronites such as Chamoun and, until it was broken up after the failed coup 
attempt, the Syrian Socialist Nationalist Party (Harris 1997: 148). 

How, if at all, is the association of the Rahbani Brothers with this regime 
reflected in the nature of their “Lebanese Nights” performances at Baalbeck. 
Such an examination might help us to pinpoint differences in the regimes 
themselves. Along with Chehab’s centralization policies came increased govern- 
ment interest in culture. One example of the differences between the two regimes 
in this regard can be seen in the realm of radio. While both presidents understood 
the importance of government control of this medium,”° radio in Lebanon prior 
to 1958 had had a kind of ad hoc quality to it (Abi Murad 1990: 33-4). As part 
of Chehab’s goal of administrative reform and centralization, Radio Lebanon 
became much better organized: “Especially after 1959, the government found 
itself having to strengthen its radio programs to face the negative propaganda and 
to be able to guide its citizens in terms of what was good for Lebanon and its 
flourishing. This was the government’s primary goal, leading it to consult with 
foreign broadcasting experts” (al-Hasan 1965: 100). And though the cornerstone 
for a modern radio facility was laid by Chamoun in 1958, the project gained 
momentum and was completed under Chehab in 1962. 

This is not to say that the Chamoun regime was too hands-off to realize the 
importance of government intervention in culture for nationalistic ends. Its direct 
role in the founding of the Baalbeck Festival and then the Chehab regime’s enthu- 
siastic support of the continuation of that decision would seem to buttress this 
claim of shared national goals. However, were the two regimes’ visions of the role 
of the Festival the same? For Chamoun, the Baalbeck Festival was important as 
an emblem of both the “two faces” of Lebanese civilization and the belief that 
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Lebanon was the “cradle of civilization.” It should be recalled that the inclusion 
of folklore in the Festival was important to both of these claims. While conveying 
the message that Lebanon was part of the world cultural and civilizational com- 
munity, the Festival’s idea of folklore — as presented by the Rahbani Brothers in 
1957 — was that “Lebanese” folklore meant the lore of the Christian folk of Mt 
Lebanon. While it may have been true that on opening night in 1957 no one knew 
what the Rahbanis were going to present, it is also true that they were by then a 
known quantity: the mix of commercial savvy, translated Western dance music, 
mountain-infused songs and folkloric sketches that was their musical and 
musical-theatrical resume made them the ideal musical-theatrical ambassadors to 
the Christian national elite’s vision of the nation. 

While it would be difficult to prove categorically that Chehab’s view of the role 
of the Festival was wholly divergent from Chamoun’s, his official statements in 
the Festival brochures make it clear enough that their concerns were not one. The 
most obvious differences in their governments seem to stem from the fact of 
the 1958 violence. Such divergences are reflected in Chehab’s Festival brochure 
statements. Gone are the boasts of Lebanon’s historic civilizing mission, of the 
peaceful coexistence of different groups in the country, and so on that had 
characterized Chamoun’s proclamations. Gone too are official statements about 
the glory of Lebanon’s past. In fact, his statement in the 1960 brochure contains a 
mixture of embarrassment over the events of 1958 and of hope for the future: 
“Allow me to express the ambition of this country, which contains ample hidden 
creative treasures and capabilities, for a tomorrow in which Lebanon is not a 
preoccupation of the whole world, but to a glorious tomorrow” in which Lebanon 
is seen by the world for its civilizing role in (Tueni 1994: xxiii). Similarly modest is 
the note in the 1962 program, which focuses on the importance of self-confidence 
and national unity, both of which would have been given prior to 1958: 


Les qualités et les ressources inépuisables qui destinent le Liban a vivre, 

libre et souverain, et a réaliser une mission; |’aptitude de ses fils a s’af- 

firmer dans leurs richesses morales et humaines demeureraient vaines 

ou presque stériles sans ces deux piliers de base: la Foi en Soi et en 
l’Unité de la Nation. 

(qtd. in Viléme festival international de 

Baalbeck 1962: 1) 


While both statements reflect much more modest national goals than existed in 
such proclamations made before 1958, they only hint at Chehab’s ambition for 
the Lebanese state. The main goal of increased government centralization was, 
of course, national unity. Chehab envisioned creating a nation not just for the 
Christians of Mount Lebanon, but a Lebanon that equally included all of 
the regions and religions that came with the 1920 creation of Greater Lebanon 
(el Khazen 2000: 242). Is it possible to see this goal reflected in cultural production 
at this time? 
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The Moon’s Bridge and the miracle of national unity: 
the Rahbani Brothers and Said Akl 


Several writers have drawn a connection between the content of the Rahbani 
Brothers’ musical plays and the main ideological points of Chehabism. Without 
offering concrete examples, Ahmad Amin suggests that reflected in their early 
musical-theatrical works is Chehab’s goal of limiting the role of sectarianism and 
of promoting democracy in Lebanon (Amin 1997: 72-3). Fawwaz Traboulsi is 
much more specific in making similar connections. He reads The Moon’ Bridge, 
the 1962 musical play staged by the Rahbani Brothers at the Baalbeck Festival, as 
a virtual narrative summation of Chehabism (Traboulsi 1996: 57-60). It is not 
surprising then, that he would also see the play as a response to the 1958 civil 
violence.?! Bridge, in other words, is primarily a work about reconciliation, a 
theme that we saw stressed in Chehab’s statement in that year’s Festival brochure 
above. The Rahbani Brothers’ first few productions at Baalbeck had consisted of 
largely unconnected vignettes of village customs, as can be gleaned from the title 
of the larger show that their 1957 Days of Harvest was a part of: Traditions and 
Customs (Taqalid wa- ‘adat). By the time of Bridge, the productions had become 
more plot-driven. In other words, the same folkloric scenes that were staged in 
the first few years were now linked by a story line. And instead of one act, these 
“stories” were told in two: one to present the “problem” and the other to solve it. 
In Bridge, the problem is a conflict between two villages. The solution comes 
when the “girl” played by Fairouz, who has been magically held captive at the 
bridge by the enmity between the two villages, reveals — just as the two hamlets 
are about to square off in battle — that there is a treasure beneath the bridge. She 
tells them that instead of doing battle with the tools that they brought they should 
use them to dig for the treasure instead 


Look around... 

The treasure will present itself to you... 

The sound of the hoe is sweeter 

Than the ring of the sword... 

And peace is the treasure of treasures. 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 2003c: 70-1) 


The play ends, as do most of the Rahbani musical-theatrical productions, with 
everyone coming together for a celebratory line dance and song as a marker of 
peaceful resolution. 

Traboulsi suggests intriguingly that the whole plot of the play is built on three 
slogans that came out of the violence of 1958. One of them is: “Returning the 
water to its course.” He connects this motto to the play literally, since the source 
of the conflict between the two villages is the distribution of water. The play ends 
with the command “Let the water run,” which he reads as a narrative expression 
of Chehab’s plan to divert water from the Litani River to the poor and mostly 
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Shiite south. More metaphorically, he also sees it as an echo of Chehab’s famous 
1961 independence day speech that called for those who have benefited from 
Lebanon’s flourishing to be concerned with “the different Lebanese” (al-Lubnani 
al-mukhtalif ) (Traboulsi 2006: 59), that is the poor. 

The slogan to return the water to its course is also a call for reconciliation and 
unity, which Traboulsi reads as one of the signifieds of the play’s central symbol: 
the bridge (Traboulsi 2006: 57-60). This message of reconciliation is expressed 
before the play even begins in the following lines, taken from the end of the play 
where they are spoken by Fairouz’s character, that introduce the section of the 
1962 Festival brochure that covers the play. 


Between every village and the world there is a moon’s bridge 
And as long as it contains a heart feeling for another heart 
No matter what danger it is exposed to 
The moon’s bridge will not be destroyed. 
(“al-Layali al-Lubnaniyya” 1962: 182 and 
Rahbani, A. and M. 2003c: 72) 


The poet Said Akl wrote the introduction to the play and thus chose these lines 
from the play to be representative of it. Though they and this theme of the play 
clearly represent post-1958 Chehabist thinking, the connection between Akl 
and the Rahbanis more generally, I would like to argue, contains within it 
evidence of the lingering influence of Chiha’s thought in their work and in this 
play specifically. 

The mentor-protégé relationship between Akl and the Rahbani Brothers 
has been well documented. Akl had links to Baalbeck and Chiha through his 
involvement in the organization called “Lassociation nationale pour le maintien 
et le développement de la culture Libanaise” which was responsible for staging a 
distinctly non-Lebanese play at Baalbeck in 1944 (“Mahrajanat Baalbeck fi 
kitab” 1994: 3). The year 1944 is also the year that Akl published his Cadmus 
(Qadmiis), a play based on the Greek myth of Cadmus in which he focuses on 
the fact that this mythical son of the king of Phoenicia gave Europe its alphabet 
and that his sister Europa gave the continent its name. At this point in his career, 
Ak] was still writing in classical Arabic. He would eventually not only switch to 
the Lebanese dialect — which he would convince the Rahbani Brothers to use 
exclusively in their works in (Abt Samra 1992b) — but would also experiment with 
writing that dialect in the Latin script. This was not in emulation of Europe, but 
rather in line with the general message of the early Baalbeck Festivals. It was, 
namely, an act of reclaiming from Europe what Lebanon had already pioneered 
(al-Khazin 1970). 

With Akl responsible for the introduction to Bridge, it should come as no 
surprise that Traboulsi also finds elements of the play that have to be seen as 
extensions of the Chiha ideology which infused Lebanon’s pre-1958 governments. 
The other two slogans that came out of the 1958 violence and upon which 
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Traboulsi reads Bridge as being based are “What has passed has passed” (ma 
mada qad mada) and “No victor and no vanquished” (/a ghalib wa-la maghlib). 
For Traboulsi, these slogans are reflected in the play by the simplistic way that the 
conflict is solved, that is, without its roots ever being examined. The consequences 
of such a policy in real-life Lebanon would, he posits, be devastating, implying 
perhaps that the tragic fifteen-year Lebanese civil war could have been avoided 
by an examination of the underlying causes of the 1958 violence. 

Also, the simplistic way in which the tension in the play’s story is resolved can 
be seen as reflecting one of the central tenets of Chiha’s philosophy: the Lebanese 
miracle. Traboulsi calls Bridge “the Lebanese miracle play par excellence” 
(Traboulsi 2006: 48). This can be seen from the very start of the play — with the 
girl’s miraculous appearance on the bridge — right up to the end with her magical 
reappearance and discovery of the “treasure.” Traboulsi rightly points out that this 
would be the beginning of a string of miracle-inducing roles for Fairouz. And 
while the trope of the miracle cannot be said to figure prominently in the rheto- 
ric of Chehab himself, his regime is described in terms of the miracle repeatedly 
by Said Akl in a way not dissimilar to the miracles performed by the girl on the 
bridge in Bridge. It is, for example, a “miracle” that he was able to achieve as 
much as he did in such a short time, a “miracle” that he brought about national 
unity and a “miracle” that he was able to perform this “miracle” alone (Akl 1964: 
30-1, 51, and 63). While it would eventually become painfully clear that no mir- 
acles had actually occurred during the reign of Chehab, the theatrical project of 
the Rahbanis would continue — largely through the characters portrayed by 
Fairouz — to echo Akl’s insistence that they had. The theater of the Rahbani 
Brothers, in other words, would continue to reflect the main goals of Chehabism 
all the while echoing the ideology of Chehab’s predecessor and nemesis 
Chamoun. Like Akl, the Rahbanis seemed to be straddling both eras without too 
much of a stretch. 


The Holiday of Glory and The Night and the Lantern: 
inclusivity through exclusivity, or the “Other” in 
the early theater of the Rahbani Brothers 


Said Akl wrote the introduction to another early Rahbani Brothers musical play: 
The Holiday of Glory (1960). Both this play and their 1963 The Night and the 
Lantern can be read as evidence of active participation in the post—1958 nation- 
and state-building project of Fouad Chehab’s government. Again, it is the inter- 
section of certain aspects of these works with those of Said Akl that demonstrates 
that these works retain some pre-1958 Chamounist ideals. Both of these works are 
very centrally about unification. In both cases, this desired-for-state is achieved 
via the exclusion of an “Other.” 

For Akl, Holiday represents nothing less than Lebanon itself (al-Akl 1960: 4). 
Perhaps he was thinking of the work’s end, when an old man gives the female 
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protagonist of the play, now a newly wed bride, some advice, in a now famous 
speech. After telling her to leave her childhood and her family behind, to stick 
with her husband through sickness and health, through wealth and poverty, he 
advises her to raise her children with love and to “Tell them that after God, they 
should worship Lebanon” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1960: 55-6). Underlining the 
importance of these lines is the fact that it is one of just two songs from the play 
to have its lyrics included in that year’s Festival program (“Mawsim al-’izz: 
awparit sha‘biyya” 1960). The play ends just after these words of advice with the 
full cast singing: 


Lebanon the strong Lebanon the rich 
Happiness and harvest In the skies of Lebanon 
The moon rose The moon stayed up late 
The moon loved In the skies of Lebanon.... 


Lebanon the strong 
Lebanon the rich 
Lebanon the sweet 
Lebanon. 
(“Mawsim al-’izz: awparit sha‘biyya” 1960: 56) 


This union, which will result in Lebanon-worshipping offspring, could not have 
come about, however, without the intervention of an “Other.” 

The Lebanon at the end of Holiday is presented not just as being strong, rich, 
and sweet, but, as in Bridge, as being unified. Once again we are presented with 
the story of two villages being united by peace and love. The “bridge” between 
the two hamlets in this play is marriage. The work opens with a holiday that 
consists of various types of competition between the two towns: dance, feats of 
strength, and poetry, all of which, in addition to the marital and unification 
celebrations which end the play, provide ample opportunity for the display of 
Lebanese folklore. It is at the opening-scene holiday that Najla and Shahin, two 
youths from neighboring and competing villages, fall in love. In the meantime 
Murahhij al-Qala‘t, a hunter from the area belonging to neither village, has fallen 
in love with Najla. Nalja, the female protagonist, is not played by Fairouz, as this 
is one of the few Rahbani Brothers’ productions at Baalbeck that did not feature 
Fairouz, due to pregnancy. The female protagonist of this work was played by 
Sabah (Sabah, nee Janit Fighali). One day Shahin surprises Najla with a declaration 
of his love. She responds: 


Murahhij you’re wrong 
Our heart is not your heart 
Our road is not your road. 
(“Mawsim al-’izz: awparit 
sha‘biyya” 1960: 23) 
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The synopsis of the play in the 1960 Festival program elaborates a bit on who 
exactly Murahhij is 


Murahhij al-Qala‘T watches everyone. He is a hunter known to the people 
of this region. He has passed a thousand times in front of their doors, but 
he has never entered, just as no one has ever invited him to enter, and he 
has remained a stranger to their hearts. 

(“Mawsim al-’izz: awparit sha‘biyya” 1960: 88) 


The program also tells us that after failing to move Najla by his declaration of 
love, “he embraced his rifle and went off ‘by himself’” (“‘‘ala ghurbat nafsihi’’) 
(“Mawsim al-’izz: awparit sha‘biyya” 1960: 88), literally to “his own alienation” 
or “stranger-ness.” 

Murahhij, quite simply, plays the role of “the Other,” without whom unity cannot 
be achieved. The marriage ceremony includes the lifting of a heavy object — 
al-gayma — by a member of the groom’s family, a custom still practiced according 
to Anis Frayha in his 1957 work on the Lebanese mountain village (Frayha 1957: 
172-3). In fact, though the Rahbani Brothers have said that the story of Holiday was 
related to them by their grandmother (Munassa 1994: 17), there is a strikingly sim- 
ilar story in Frayha’s The Lebanese Village. In it, Frayha tells of a wedding between 
two villages that almost did not happen when the bride’s family surprised the 
groom’s side by asking them to lift a gayma. No one could do it and the wedding 
was about to be called off when at the last moment the groom’s party found a driver, 
whom they claimed was with them, who could lift the heavy object (Frayha 1957: 
173). In the Rahbani play, two members of Najla’s village — Sab‘ and Makhil, 
comic characters that appear repeatedly in these works played by Philemon Wehbe 
and Mansour Rahbani respectively — are opposed to Najla’s marrying outside the 
village and plot to bring to the wedding a gayma that no one could possibly lift. And 
this is in fact what happens on the first attempt, with the result that the groom’s fam- 
ily asks for a night’s respite before having their strong man attempt to lift the object 
again. The next day the designated strong man from the groom’s party fails once 
again to lift the object. Just when it looks like there will be no wedding, Murahhi 
asks to represent the groom’s party and saves the day by lifting the gayma, after 
which he disappears — presumably to “ghurbat nafsihi” again — just as the two 
villages burst into celebration. Everyone, except the now absent Murahhij, sings: 


Love love your love 
Welcome in your visit 
Our village has become your village 
Love love love love. 
(“Mawsim al-’izz: awparit 
sha‘biyya” 1960: 55) 


The message could not be clearer: love — even the love of a stranger — unifies. 
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In his work on the interplay between globalization and locality, Appadurai 
notes the need for otherness in the production of what he calls “neighborhoods.” 
Such communities are only formed in historical context, in contrast, that is, “to 
something else.” About this something else he writes: 


In the practical consciousness of many human communities, this 
something else is often conceptualized ecologically as forest or wasteland, 
ocean or desert, swamp or river. Such ecological signs often mark bound- 
aries that simultaneously signal the beginnings of nonhuman forces and 
categories or recognizably human but barbarian or demonic forces. 
(Appadurai 1996: 182-3) 


This is certainly a common characteristic of the “something else” in the musical 
theater of the Rahbani Brothers, and can be observed in the character of 
Murahhij. He not only occupies that wild space between villages, but is also 
appellatively represented as that wild space. After performing his heroic act we 
are told that Murahhij “disappears into the wasteland” (“Mawsim al-’izz: awparit 
sha‘biyya” 1960: 50). The word given for this for this space is “qala‘1,’” none other 
than Murahhij’s surname. 

A character occupying similarly wild space is Hawli of the 1963 musical- 
theatrical production The Night and the Lantern. The play, staged at the Casino 
du Liban, a venue well known for its French-style cabaret acts, is about a village 
lamp-maker Mantiira (played by Fairouz) who is assembling a gigantic lantern to 
illuminate the extra-village wild space where Hawli lives and profits from the 
darkness. When Hawli gets wind of the project he does all he can to sabotage it. 
In the meantime, he has become enchanted by the singing of Mantira, and when 
she is implicated as an accomplice in the theft of the village’s money which she 
had been safeguarding, Hawli not only returns it, but he and his sidekick proceed 
to set up the huge lantern in a high rocky spot that no one else could reach, thus 
jeopardizing their own livelihood. As with Holiday, the play ends with the liminal 
figure disappearing into the wilderness while the reunited village celebrates in 
song and dance. In addition to being another case of “Other’-dependent unity in 
the Rahbani musical-theatrical oeuvre, this play confirms another observation of 
Appadurai about community. Not only is unity based on the presence of wilderness, 
but also on some act carried out on that space or on those who reside in it: 


All locality building has a moment of colonization, a moment both 
historical and chronotypic, when there is a formal recognition that the 
production of a neighborhood requires deliberate, risky, even violent 
action in respect to the soil, forests, animals and other human beings. 
(Appadurai 1996: 183) 


Community in Night is achieved when the dark space that is perceived to be jeop- 


ardizing it is daringly illuminated and thus neutralized, regardless of the impact 
on those of that habitat. 
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The idea of “the Other” as a unifying force is another shared characteristic of 
the literary works of Said Akl and the Rahbani Brothers at this time, for writings 
of the former — such as the play Qadmiis — demonstrate a belief that the essence 
of Lebanon cannot be revealed without the presence of an Other, whether this 
Other is outside of Lebanon or representative of internal “other Lebanons” (al-‘Id 
1978: 169).”? The need of the Other for national unity is not, of course, peculiar 
to Lebanon. Chatterjee, for example, posits that the cultural independence move- 
ment that preceded the political one in India was predicated on differences 
between the Indian “self” and the British “Other” (Chatterjee 1993). As 
Thongchai reminds us in his study of Thai nationalism and geography, however, 
the distinction between self and Other is not always clear (Thongchai 1994). 
Where, in other words, does one draw the various borders? From the story of 
the nineteenth-century Calcuttan actress Binodini, Chatterjee concludes that — as we 
see in Holiday and Night — some of the most important boundaries have to 
be drawn “internally” (Chatterjee 1993: 154-5). Despite unusual success on the 
stage, Binodini failed to establish a satisfactory life outside of theater notwith- 
standing a relationship with a man from one of the most respected families of the 
city. Chatterjee surmises that this is because in nation building, the Other comes 
from within as well as from without, and that 


the story of nationalist emancipation is necessarily a story of betrayal. 
Because it could confer freedom only by imposing at the same time a 
whole new set of controls, it could define a cultural identity for the 
nation only by excluding many from its fold; and it could grant the 
dignity of citizenship to some only because the others always needed to 
be represented and could not be allowed to speak for themselves. 
Binodini reminds us once more that the relations between the people and 
the nation, the nation and the state, relations which nationalism claims 
to have resolved once and for all, are relations which continue to be 
contested and are therefore open to negotiations all over again. 
(Chatterjee 1993: 154) 


The lessons that Chatterjee draws from Indian nationalism are relevant to mid— 
twentieth-century Lebanon as well. Holiday and Lantern remind us not only that 
unity is predicated on the presence of difference, whether it be perceived as 
internal or external, but that the Rahbani Brothers bought into the idea of the 
importance of exclusion. 

Holiday also demonstrates a different but not wholly unrelated kind of 
exclusivity. That play, staged at the 1960 Baalbeck Festival, marks the beginning 
of a kind of folkloric monopoly for the Rahbani Brothers at the Festival. Until this 
point I have been presenting the story of the Rahbani Brothers’ participation at 
the Baalbeck Festival as if they alone had been chosen to present Lebanese 
folklore at that site. In actuality, however, the first two incarnations of the Nights 
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were group projects (Basha 1995: 148). Mansour himself remembers that the 
first-half of the 1959 version of The Lebanese Nights at the Festival was put 
on by Muhammad Muhsin, Zaki Nasif, and Tawfiq al-Basha (Zoghaib 1993: 
part five, 72). What he does not mention is that Fairouz sang both in the first- 
and second-half of the show (“Mahrajan al-fann al-sha‘bi al-Lubnani’ 1959: 
n.p.), meaning that the Rahbani Brothers’ monopoly of her, and in turn the 
folkloric portion of the Festival, was not yet complete. In fact, though Fairouz 
is given a full-page photograph in that year’s brochure, Mansour warrants just 
a quarter-page image like the other photographed participants. Asi, often 
considered the more important of the two partners artistically (e.g. “Ila Asi,” 
1995), is not photographed in the brochure at all (““Mahrajan al-fann al-sha‘bi 
al-Lubnani” 1959). 

I would like to suggest that at least a partial answer to the question of how the 
Rahbani Brothers would subsequently come to dominate the Lebanese Nights can 
be found in a comparison of the content of the folkloric scenes which were staged 
before their takeover was accomplished.” As we learn from the 1959 Festival 
brochure, while for the non—Rahbani Brothers half of the evening contained 
village weddings and celebrations, it also included a four-part “Bedouin-tent 
evening scene.” In light of Baalbeck’s location and the fact that it was historically 
an important destination for commercial caravans (Nasr Allah, H. 1984), the inclu- 
sion of such vignettes into the Festival is hardly surprising. What is surprising is 
the fact that 1959 would not only mark the last time that the Rahbani Brothers 
would share the veritable spotlight at Baalbeck, but that it would also be the last 
time that such non-mountain village folklore would be presented at the Lebanese 
Nights portion of Baalbeck Festival in its pre-civil war manifestation. The intro- 
duction by Said Akl to the 1960 play Holiday with which we began this section 
considers the works of the Rahbani Brothers to be musical-theatrical representations 
of Lebanon. If we look at Akl’s words closely, we see that it is a very specific 
Lebanon to which he is referring: 


The very Lebanese land.... You find all of it in their works in a single 
dance scene, in the waving of a scarf or in a radiant verse of poetry. 
Simplicity in their work is a building, and time in it has colors, and the 
colors are from here, from this mountain [italics mine]. 

(Ak1 1960: 4) 


Below I will be concerned to explore in more detail just which Lebanon it was 
that they were representing through their folkloric works. In addition to con- 
structing an image of this Lebanon based on a continued reading of the works 
themselves, I will be equally interested in looking at the consequences of this kind 
of representation. One of the things that I mean by this, that is, the connection 
between their eventual move away both from folklore and the Baalbeck Festival 
itself — I take up presently. 
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“JT am the word, you are the song,” or the appropriation 
of the popular, part two: from folkloric to operatic, 
from the Baalbeck Festival to Beirut 


Built into the story line of the Rahbani Brothers’ 1966 musical play The Days of 
Fakhr al-Din is their conception of the ideal role of folklore in the nation-building 
project. ‘Atr al-Layl, played by Fairouz, catches the attention of a returning-from- 
exile Fakhr al-Din by singing a few songs for him. When asked where she learned 
these songs, she says that they “just appeared before me,” (Rahbani, A. and M. 
1966: 4) as if they had spontaneously bubbled up from some authorless collective 
memory. The prince is so impressed with her that he commissions her to roam 
the country to unite its people through song. When she does not understand 
what he means he clarifies things for her: “I am the sword, you are the song” 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 6). Later in the play an old storekeeper says that he 
wants to teach her an ancient song. What is it, she asks? I don’t remember, he tells 
her, but I do remember the opening line, which I will teach you, and then your 
role is to go around and collect the rest. How am I going to collect it? He tells her: 


Listen. In the square of every village there is a shop, and in each shop 
there is an old man.... You have to ask each one to teach you one of the 
song’s words, and thus you’ll learn it from the tongues of the old-timers. 

(Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 15-16) 


Folklore in this play, then, is presented as a spontaneous and authorless material 
to be gathered from those who remember it, and then employed in the service of 
the nation. Whereas in the play itself, Fakhr al-Din tells ‘Atr al-Layl that by her 
song she will make the people love their country (Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 7), 
the summary of the play in that year’s Festival program makes it seem as if her 
song will literally create Lebanon: “Fakhr al-Din requests that ‘Atr al-Layl sings 
Lebanon” (“al-Fann al-sha‘bi al-Lubnant” 1966: 109). Fakhr al-Din himself tells 
a confused ‘Atr al-Layl: “It [1.e. Lebanon] will become the song” (Rahbani, A. 
and M. 1966: 7). 

This is precisely what the Rahbani Brothers seem to do early in their musical- 
theatrical career at Baalbeck. It has been said of their musical theater that the 
stage is turned into an anthropological and folkloric museum of Lebanese village 
life (Abi Samra 1999: 7). Mansour has said that in their early works in general 
they were careful to be true to the folklore of Lebanon of which, he adds, they 
made a careful study (Aliksan, J. 1987: 59). This seems to be particularly true of 
Holiday, which Mansour Rahbani called their richest work in terms of folklore 
(Yamin 1985: 11). Abi Murad implicitly seconds this opinion. His section on 
folklore in The Rahbani Brothers: Life and Theater (al-Akhawan Rahbani: hayat 
wa-masrah, 1990) is dominated by examples from the work in question (Abi 
Murad 1990: 97-104). Further proof of the folkloric nature of the work can be 
seen in the fact that its story line is said to have been told to the Rahbani Brothers 
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by their illiterate grandmother (Munassa 1994: 17), an oft-mentioned source of 
their folkloric information, for it is the poor, uneducated, and childlike who are the 
most important sources of folkloric material. The text of the play offers further 
proof of its folklore-heavy nature. Compared to the other plays, Holiday’s text 
contains the largest number of songs which have the words “old poem” written 
next to them, the largest number of songs that are, in other words, “authorless,” 
one of the conventional requirements for a song or a story to be considered 
folklore (Murtiiwa 1998: 127). 

Fakhr al-Din exemplifies the importance of the exhibition of folklore in the 
early theater of the Rahbani Brothers. In another way, the play illustrates that 
perhaps an inevitable result of embarking on such a project of collection and 
dissemination is to change it. “Lebanon’s dabka” (Dabkat Lubnan), the title of 
one of the songs that ‘Atr al-Layl initially sings for Fakhr al-Din, demonstrates 
this fact perfectly. The dabka is the generic name for a kind of line dance that 
comes in many variant forms in the Levant and, under different names, in Turkey 
and Eastern Europe. Before the Rahbani Brothers came along, however, there was 
no such thing as “Lebanon’s Dabka.” Rather, each region would practice several 
different variations of this dance, depending on the occasion (Traboulsi 1996: 
45). This does not mean that one region or town could and would not learn 
another’s dances, but simply that the idea of one standard Lebanese Dabka was 
unknown. But this is exactly what the Rahbani Brothers, in collaboration with the 
Russian-trained Jarrars and other foreign-trained dancers and choreographers, 
would eventually create after representing different Lebanese versions of the 
dance in their first few works (Abi Murad 1990: 100-1). The results of this 
standardization can be seen in the complaints in the English press about the 
dances performed as part of the Rahbani Brothers’ inaugural appearance in that 
country in 1962. The dances were, some averred, highly reminiscent of the Balkan 
dances that they had witnessed before (Traboulsi 1996: 45). While the Dabka that 
the Rahbani Brothers participated in developing was based on its north-Lebanese 
mountain versions, the result was something new. By trying to make the Dabka 
more “Lebanese,” the Rahbani Brothers had, in fact, made it less so. 

For a similar phenomenon in Egypt consider the example of Farida Fahmi. In 
1957 Farida Fahmi, daughter of the well-known Egyptian engineering professor 
Hasan Fahmi, traveled to the USSR with her dance partner Mahmoud Reda 
(Mahmiid Rida) to perform in a folklore festival there. This event inspired them to 
form a dance troupe that would perform in Egypt for the first time in 1959. The 
government adopted their troupe — “The Reda Troupe” — in 1961. Franken describes 
their mix of authentic and devised material in a way highly reminiscent of 
descriptions of the Rahbani Brothers and the dance troupes that worked with them: 


The movement was not taken directly from any existing folk dance, but 
the invented movements appropriately presented an image familiar from 
everyone’s childhood. Mahmoud Reda in fact created a novel performance 
genre in Egypt; he invented theatrical dance that drew on the participatory 
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folk dances of the streets and homes of the Egyptian people, and gave it 
a new polish and respectability that drew also on Western, audience- 
oriented dance forms. These sorts of details, including actual dance 
“steps,” familiar social scenes, and images from Egyptian life, resonated 
with audiences of all social backgrounds. Peasants identified with the 
dancers performing “their” stick dances, urban audiences recognized 
characters from their childhoods, and all audiences regardless of 
education, income, social class, or regional origin, could see aspects of 
their lives, their culture and the concept of Egyptian life itself [italics 
mine] celebrated, even honored on the stage. 

(Franken 1998: 275) 


This standardization of the Dabka is similar to what the Rahbani Brothers did to all 
kinds of folkloric material (Traboulsi 2000: 3). That is, what started out as “‘collect- 
ing and choosing” (“Fairouz tazhar’” 1967: 12) turned very quickly into authoring, 
polishing, and developing. This can be detected in the earliest stages of their careers 
(Abt Murad 1990: 98; Aliksan, J. 1987: 59-61; and Yamin 1985: 11), including such 
seemingly purely folkloric works as Holiday. According to Jan Aliksan: 


In the hands of the Rahbanis folklore became something else, for they 
went beyond Lebanese folklore and created a more developed folklore 
than what was already present ...they washed it, they developed it, they 
grew it, and made it purely Rahbani-esque. They took the givens of 
folklore from its primary sources: its tones, its rhythms, and resuscitated 
it. Or we can say that they realized the deep folkloric conscience, that 
they grasped the popular, group and historical conscience and sent it into 
a new space, a space open to all creative possibilities. Folklore with the 
Rahbanis and with Asi specifically did not remain a fixed and parroting 
material, but became a live being, that grew, developed, branched out, 
and rose. Baalbeck in 1957 was the illuminated space where the presen- 
tation of folklore went beyond the dabka and the rhythms of the mijana 
and the ‘ataba...to a new folklore, or a new social consciousness, not 
stuck to the available popular material. It was a personal folklore that 
was generalized to become a live part of the inherited folklore. 
(Aliksan, J. 1987: 50-1) 


Mahmiid Nasir goes even farther when he writes: 


As far as the popular folkloric or dance songs go, people thought that 
these existed in their heritage when in fact they were not as they were 
[now] being presented. The Rahbanis re-wrote, arranged and produced 
them until they were no longer what they had been at all. The only thing 
that remained of them were their name. 

(Nasir 1986: part four, 46) 
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“Folklore,” thanks in part to the Rahbani Brothers, came to mean the song and 
dance that was performed at festivals (Racy 2001: 339). In addition, a key element 
of the appropriation of the popular is that its cleaning and preservation are best 
left, as Frayha put it, in the hands of “the upper class.” The Rahbanis’ attitude 
towards the dabka echoes this sentiment. While they were clearly impressed with 
the spontaneity of these dances among “the peasants,” they were also keenly 
aware of the need for polish. On the subject of training Asi once said, “Ballet is 
not simply a matter of steps...and the problem with the peasant is that he does 
not know how to practice” (qtd. in Sh. 1966: 15). 

While Aliksan and Nasir present such developments as an integral part of the 
genius of the Rahbani Brothers, it is also possible that “going beyond” folklore is 
an inevitability of staging such material for an audience, of removing it from its 
original context. Seen in this light, the eventual move away from folklore in the 
Rahbani Brothers’ musical theater becomes easier to understand. It may also help 
to explain the eventual breakup of the tautological chain with which we began. 
While both the Rahbani Brothers and the Baalbeck Festival would continue to 
equal a certain Lebanon, the Festival would at least partially lose its automatic 
association with the Rahbani Brothers. This occurred at least in part, I will argue, 
because their works became less and less appropriate for The Lebanese Nights 
portion of the Festival. Not that they became less “Lebanese,” but rather less 
folkloric. With their signifying power established through their earlier presentation 
of folkloric acts at the symbolically charged site of Baalbeck, however, they could 
then go on representing a certain Lebanon at a variety of venues. 

As early as 1961 the quickly established symbiotic relationship between the 
Rahbani Brothers and the Baalbeck Festival would begin to show signs of stress. 
Though the Rahbani Brothers would appear many more times at the Baalbeck 
Festival, they would begin to take their progressively more extravagant and at the 
same time less folkloric acts elsewhere. Just one year after the great success of 
the 1960 Holiday, the Rahbani Brothers found that the Baalbeck Festival committee 
had reservations about their musical play The Woman from Baalbeck — which 
revolves around the interaction between a girl (played by Fairouz) from the town 
of Baalbeck and its gods — because it was more mythological than folkloric 
(Zoghaib 1993: part five, 74). The next year, however, they were back to their 
folkloric ways with The Moon's Bridge. The following year, they put on the sim- 
ilarly folkloric The Night and the Lantern in Beirut at the Casino Liban. The year 
after that they would skip the Baalbeck Festival as well, having been asked by the 
Foreign Ministry to stage something at that year’s Cedars Festival which was to 
coincide with a convention of Lebanese living abroad (“Fairouz bi-alhan Najib 
Hankash” 1964: 6). It was here that they put on the highly folkloric The Ring 
Seller, about which I will have more to say later. For now I will mention that the 
play was quite successful in terms of attendance (Zoghaib 1993: part five, 75) and 
has been called “the crown” of this early period in their musical-theatrical careers 
(Shawial 1988: 258). It has been estimated that over 72,000 spectators attended 
the play during its three-night run (Abr Samra 1992a: 10). 
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Just as the Rahbani Brothers were reaching their folkloric peak, there were 
signs that the trend, which they helped to popularize, was reversing itself. In an 
article on the very same page of the al-Nahar newspaper issue announcing their 
plans to stage The Ring Seller at the Cedars Festival, there is an adjacent piece 
about their replacements at the Baalbeck Festival that summer. The article says 
that those involved in the project (including Sabah, Wadi Al-Safi (Wadri‘ al-Safi), 
Tawfiq al-Basha, and Zaki Nasif) preferred that the word “folklore” not be used 
in association with their production. They said that they “do not want their work 
to be thus labeled.... Because [‘]folklore[’] here has begun to lose its meaning. 
Its use has spread until it has become commercialized. It has become difficult to 
distinguish between a folkloric and a nonfolkloric work” (“Baalbeck bi-khayr” 
1964: 6). Whether or not they are referring directly to the profusion of folkloric 
works by the Rahbani Brothers up to that point is unclear. What is certain is that 
as early as 1964 this genre that the Rahbani Brothers are partially credited with 
having created had become so diffuse as to result in a certain amount of backlash. 
Later that year an article was published in the same paper promising to clear up 
the controversy over what is and what is not “the new bogeyman:” folklore 
(“Hadha huwa al-falklir” 1964: 15). 

After this “crowning” folkloric moment of 1964 that was The Ring Seller, the 
Rahbani Brothers’ plays, whether at Baalbeck or elsewhere, would become less 
folkloric. A 1973 article previewing the first of two musical-theatrical works they 
would put on at the Piccadilly theater in Beirut that year notes that the following 
kinds of songs would be performed: long, folkloric, rhythmic, dancing, modern, 
group songs, and Andalusian Muwashshahat.”* By the early1970s, then, folklore 
was just one part of a diverse repertoire, and the events of their plays had begun 
to move from village to urban or nonspecific setting. In fact, with Hala and the 
King (Hala wa-al-malik) in 1967, the musical theater of the Rahbanis had shifted, 
for the most part, to the city. By 1967 it had also grown more extravagant. A 1966 
newspaper article informs us that Fakhr al-Din — called a “huge musical theatrical 
extravaganza that would occupy all of the Jupiter theater, i.e. all 30,000 of its 
square feet” — would involve more than 200 performers including a 30-piece 
orchestra and 30 dancers, and that the costumes alone would cost 50,000 
Lebanese pounds (“10 Laydlin fi Baalbeck” 1966: 8-10).2° Compare this to 
Holiday — their most “folkloric work” — which included just four musical instru- 
ments (Munassa 1994: 17). It is perhaps ironic that Fakhr al-Din, the very work 
that so eloquently expresses their folkloric ideals would be their least folkloric 
work to date. Toward the end of that play Fairouz sings the song that she was 
supposed to learn from the various old shopkeepers. That song — “My Father Left 
with that Army” (Bayyi rah ma‘ hay al-‘askar) — is not, of course, a song without 
provenance, but rather one that was written, from beginning to end, by the Rahbani 
Brothers. This is not to say that folklore did not remain a popular genre. While the 
Rahbanis were moving away from folklore by this time, the rest of the country 
was not necessarily following suit. In the middle of the summer of 1972, one 
newspaper complained that the summer was only half over and already fifty local 
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folkloric festivals had been staged, many of them putting on renditions of the 
Rahbanis’ musical plays (Abt Samra 1992a: 10). 

As the works of the Rahbani Brothers were maturing in a theatrical and 
performative sense (Muriiwa 1998: 151-66 and Shawil 1988: 258), just as 
they were becoming more polished and more grand, they were also getting 
away from the folklore that constituted their and the Festival committee’s 
original goals for The Lebanese Nights. Not only was this no coincidence, it may 
have been virtually inevitable. Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, here describing the results 
of the staging of folklore in general, sounds uncannily as if she is talking 
specifically about the transformation of the Rahbani Brothers’ performances 
outlined above: 


Forms that are perfectly satisfying in their indigenous settings — chants, 
drumming, a cappella ballads, repetitive dance steps — challenge 
audiences who are exposed to them on stages where they are used to 
seeing opera and ballet. Professional folkloric companies adapt such 
forms to European production values. To hold the interest of new 
audiences, folkloric troupes design a varied and eclectic program of 
short selections. They also depend on musical accompaniment (such as 
piano or orchestra), European harmony, concertized arrangements and 
vocal styles on the model of European opera, and movement styles on 
the order of ballet to reduce the strangeness and potential boredom of a 
cappella song, unison music, and repetitive (and not apparently 
virtuosic) dance for unfamiliar audiences. 

(Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1991: 420-1) 


She goes on to say more about dance specifically, also almost as if she were 
describing the dance segments of the Rahbani Brothers musical plays: 


A tightly coordinated ensemble of trained professionals, often more or 
less the same age and physical type, wear stylized, often uniform, cos- 
tumes, while executing highly choreographed routines with great preci- 
sion. A frontal orientation accommodates the proscenium stage to which 
are added theatrical effects (sound, lighting, sets). There is a tendency 
toward the virtuosic, athletic, and spectacular. 

(Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1991: 420-1) 


As if to corroborate just such a description, Abt Samra remarks on the high number 
of physical-education specialists participating in the dance numbers of the Rahbani 
Brothers musicals (Abi Samra 1999: 8). Sherifa Zuhur’s observations about the 
effect of public performance on Middle Eastern dance forms also meshes with 
the above: “Kicking and leg extensions are not common, except in contemporary 
staged forms of (Lebanese, Syrian, Palestinian, Jordanian) dabka thanks in part to 
the influence of Eastern European choreographers” (Zuhur 2001b: 8). 
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This transformation leaves the official history of the Festival in a quandary as 
to how to fit these latter, less folkloric works, under the folkloric rubric of “The 
Lebanese Nights.” The result is a fine example of semantic acrobatics 


In reality, the word “folklore” does not always hit the mark, for many 
times, and in the works of the Rahbani Brothers specifically, the plays, 
songs and tunes would spill over the container of the folklore genre to 
become more comprehensive, while at the same time remaining attached 
to the people and the concept of popular art. 

(Munassa 1994: 14) 


What we have seen above is that as soon as one attempts to perform this ever- 
elusive ideal called folklore, one moves instantly to the realm of the folkloric, and 
then ultimately to what resembles ballet and opera. One moves almost immediately 
from gathering and choosing, to authoring, cleaning, and developing. What we 
have seen, in a sense, 1s the built-in impossibility of presenting folklore. One can 
speculate that it is perhaps this move away from even the folkloric that ultimately 
made the Rahbani Brothers and the Lebanese Nights of the Baalbeck Festival a 
less than perfect fit. At the same time, this move away from folklore and the 
folkloric that began with their earlier works did not diminish the power of their 
representations of a very specific Lebanon. In fact, it may have strengthened it. 


Representation and The Ring Seller: “The Word Became a 
Man” or “The Lie” versus “The Story” 


Benedict Anderson has suggested that identity is a function of duality. Above 
I examined one of identity’s basic equations: for “a” to exist there has to be a “‘b.” 
There is another identity formulation that is an equally powerful component of 
the Rahbani Brothers’ musical theater. It states that “‘a” comes into existence only 
when it meets “equals a,” when it encounters, in other words, a representation of 
itself (Anderson 1998: 130). This formula can be read as a refutation of Wale 
Soyinka’s proclamation that “the tiger has no need of tigritude” (Anderson 1998: 
130). Do the Lebanese need “Lebanese-ness”? Whether yes or no, this is precisely 
what the musical theater of the Rahbani Brothers offers. And the self-conscious 
way in which it is presented is reminiscent of Timothy Mitchell’s characterization 
of “representation.” For him, representation does not simply mean the manufacture 
of images, but rather that 


In sphere after sphere of social life, the world is rendered up in terms of the 
dualism of image and reality. This corresponds, in turn, to a series of other 
simplifications, each of which stages the complexities and antagonisms 
of social experience in terms of a simple binarism: life and its meaning, 
things and their exchange value, activity and structure, execution 
and plan, content and form, object- and subject-world. In each case an 
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immediacy of the really real is promised by what appears in contrast to 
be the mere abstractions of structure, subjectivity, text, plan or idea. 
(Mitchell 1999: 22) 


Mitchell demonstrated in detail the centrality of this type of representation in the 
nineteenth-century colonization of Egypt in his Colonising Egypt (Mitchell 
1988). Can the works of the Rahbani Brothers be treated as forms of representation 
in this sense? Do they, in other words, create a duality between them and what 
they claim to be representing? Do they suggest a Lebanese-ness to their viewers 
by acting not like a regular mirror but like one of those fun-house reflections 
that distorts one’s image but at the same time, through the difference between the 
image the viewer sees in the mirror and the image he has of him or herself, 
confirms the viewer’s identity? 

Just as much as the musical-theatrical project of the Rahbani Brothers is about 
“a” meeting “b,” it is perhaps even more centrally about “a” meeting “equal a,” 
about the creation of a Lebanese identity by year after year and summer after 
summer reminding some and informing others of what it means to be “Lebanese.” 
These works also — quite self-consciously at times — emphasize the gap between 
what they are portraying and what is real, a prerequisite for modern representation 
as characterized by Mitchell. The poet and essayist Unst al-Hajj wrote, as early as 
1965, for example: 


Of course life is not as tender or fine or sweet as it is in the songs and 
tunes of the Rahbanis. This contradiction does not at all weaken these 
songs, rather it is what gives them their unique scope, the scope of 
imagining and dreaming... which allows us...to compare it to what is 
in us and what we dream we will become. 

(al-Hajj, U. 1987: vol. one, 101) 


This is not done solely by their move toward spectacle. Sometimes it is stated 
quite directly in the individual works themselves. The 1964 musical production 
The Ring Seller opens with a “voice” (Fairouz’s) informing the audience that they 
are “going to tell the story of a village. Neither is the story true, nor does the village 
exist. But at night a bored person scribbled on paper and the story came to life and 
built the village” (Rahbani, A. and M. 2003a: 17). Such admission of the 
constructed nature of a representation is a key element of the paradoxical power 
of the phenomenon for Mitchell. Representations always have built-in 
signification of the fact that they are not “real.” 

At the same time, they promise to be standing in for something that is real, 
something that is separated from the performance of it only by time and space. 
This is what Mitchell calls the “double claim” of representation (Mitchell 1999: 
23). In this sense, the Rahbani Brothers’ performances of mountain/village life 
can be seen as saying: “just a few miles from here exists the original of the copy 
of the village we are presenting you.” The Ring Seller not only exhibits this 
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paradox, it also displays an awareness of its power. The play is about the peace of 
a mountain village being disrupted by the threat of a dangerous outsider named 
Rajih. It begins with the village headman returning from a hair-raising encounter 
with Rajih on the outskirts of the village. “What did he say to you?” the headman 
is asked. He responds that the villain said to him: “I have killed seven and you are 
going to be the eighth.” After telling of his daring escape, a few of the listeners 
are a bit skeptical as to why no one save the headman has ever actually seen this 
Rajih. He then calls for his niece Rima (played by Fairouz) to confirm his hero- 
ics for any doubters. When the two of them are left alone she asks him how much 
longer she is going to have to vouch for him and why he does not just do battle 
with Rajih? He responds: 


“Don’t be simple-minded, there is no Rajih. Your uncle is the one who 
invented him.” 

“You mean he’s not around?” 

“Nor does he exist.” 

“Uncle, why did you invent him? You’ve worried everybody and you’ve 
worried me.” 

“The villagers want a story. I created a story so that they’d say that I 
protect them from an unknown threat.” 

“So you lied to them?” 

“That, Rima, is not a lie. It’s on the verge of lying. It’s a story. A lie is 
difficult, but a story is poetic.... 

(Rahbani, A. and M. 2003a: 26-7) 


This tension is resolved when Rajih — to the great surprise and initial consternation 
of the village headman — turns out not only to “exist” but also to be “around.” 
Rima later says to him: 


“Rajih has come.” 
“But I’m the author of Rajih.” 
“Believe me uncle, he’s here and he’s asking after you. Plus, he showed 
me his identification card.” 
“Did you read his name?” 
“His name is Rajih”.... 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 2003a: 64) 


The headman goes on to say: “I must be dreaming. How else could one throw out 
a word, thus planting a lie, and have the lie grow until the word turns into a man?” 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 2003a: 64). The message can be read as being: even when 
one admits and is aware that one is representing something that has no “real” 
counterpart, the very act of narrating creates the possibility of that counterpart. If 
Rajih turns out to be “real” though different from his narrative self, then the very 
imaginary village that we begin with must also have a counterpart. In the final 
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analysis too, the real Rajih is not as different from the narrative Rajih as he first 
appears. Both, in fact, are outsiders that have an ultimately unifying effect on the 
village. 

In addition to introducing the Lebanese viewers to their Lebanese-ness (‘“‘a” 
equals “equals a’) and simultaneously recognizing the powers of representation, 
this play is another instance of the necessity of the Other in identity formation 
(“a” equals “not b’’). As in Holiday, the Other is first the obstructer of unity and 
then its agent: Murahhij’s love for Najla was a potential obstacle to the wedding 
that would join two villages. In the end, that love proved to be unity’s ultimate cat- 
alyst. In The Ring Seller, the “engagement holiday” was almost shelved because 
the local ring shop had been closed out of fear of the narrative Rajih. When the 
“real” Rajih appears, it turns out that he is not only a simple merchant, but a 
merchant of the very objects needed to allow the unifying marriages take place: 
wedding bands. At the end of the play he gives the rings away as a gesture to 
ensure the success of a larger unification project: himself and this village through the 
marriage of his son and Rima. The play ends with the usual resolution-signifying 
song and dance. 

In both plays, this Other who induces unity is produced by narrative. In the case 
of The Ring Seller, the Other is produced by narrative twice: once by the Rahbani 
Brothers and once by the village headman. This demonstrates an awareness that 
the power of representation lies not just in its ability to reflect, but also to create. 
Appadurai’s observations on the role of ethnography in the production of the local 
may be relevant here. Traditional village ethnography not only records the 
production of the local, but actively participates in its production as well. For 
Appadurai, this is not an issue of further proving ethnography to be the hand-maiden 
of colonialism, but rather it is 


a point about knowledge and representation.... The ethnographic 
project is in a peculiar way isomorphic with the very knowledge it seeks 
to discover and document, as both the ethnographic project and the 
social projects it seeks to describe have the production of locality as their 
governing telos. 

(Appadurai 1996: 181) 


Appadurai’s comment is apposite here not just because both ethnography and 
theater share narrative and representational properties, but because the early musical 
theater of the Rahbani Brothers can itself be seen as a kind of ethnographic 
project (Abi Samra 1999: 7). 

As the perception of the modern world was being divided into these represen- 
tational binaries, other changes were occurring to make such representations 
particularly potent at this time in Lebanon and elsewhere. Here I refer to the 
powerful combination of mass media and migration mentioned above. The Ring 
Seller was performed at Lebanon’s Cedars Festival, one of the Rahbani 
Brothers’ first non-Baalbeck performances since debuting there in 1957. Their 
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presence at this event was to coincide with a convention of Lebanese living 
abroad. “Coincide” yes, coincidence, no: the Rahbanis’ appearance there was 
requested by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (““Fairouz bi-alhan Najib Hankash” 
1964: 6). In an age of increased migration, it seems that the ministry realized that 
the presence of so many members of the Lebanese Diaspora in Lebanon at the 
same time was an event to be planned for with care. The Diasporic audience 
would come to be central to the fame of Fairouz and the Rahbani Brothers. For 
example, after her 1986 concert at the Royal Albert Hall in London, the Lebanese 
Ambassador to Great Britain said, “The main idea behind Fairouz’s concert in 
London is to strengthen the relations between the Lebanese living at home and 
those living abroad” (Mahfiiz, H. 1986: 43). The goal of these events, in other 
words, is to remind the Lebanese migrant — internal and external — of his 
Lebanese-ness. Migration is not a new phenomenon to Lebanon. However, the 
confluence of specific political and economic events along with technological 
developments starting in the first half of the century made migration simultane- 
ously easier and in many cases unavoidable. While emigration to the Americas 
from Mt Lebanon had risen steadily from the time of the civil violence of 1860, 
it spiked dramatically with the turmoil of World War One and the end of the 
relatively prosperous period of self-rule. And with the establishment of Beirut as 
Greater Lebanon’s capital at the end of the war, there was also mass migration to 
that swelling city, both from the mountain and from the other newly annexed 
provinces (Hourani and Shehadi 1992). These displaced peoples were particularly 
hungry for locality-reaffirming narratives. 

Just which locality the Rahbanis and Fairouz were reaffirming, however, 
remains to be clarified. What remains to be examined in further detail, in other 
words, is which “Lebanese-ness” or which locality is represented — and thus 
produced — in the early musical plays of the Rahbani Brothers. Such an examination 
will then allow us to ask what, by default, is necessarily excluded or, as Chatterjee 
might say, “betrayed” in these representations. The Rahbani Brothers have been 
portrayed as being unusually inclusive in their musical theatrical portrayal of a 
Lebanon that has been referred to as “the Rahbani Brothers’ Lebanon” (Abi 
Samra 1993: 63): when there are so many different conceptions as to what the 
Lebanese nation is — “a religious group, a neighborhood, a school of thought, a 
family, a privilege” — the Rahbani Brothers 


correctly chose to represent the nation as belonging to the human who 
loves freedom and who loves the land as an area incompatible with 
tyranny and who is immediately made sick by the introduction of the 
stranger. 

(Nasr Allah, R. 1986: 64) 


Who is this “human” and who is this “stranger?” As part of the general interest 


in folklore at this time, Anis Frayha wrote his The Lebanese Village, a work that 
claimed to be preserving “Lebanese” folklore that was in danger of extinction. 
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What we discovered, in fact, was that through elision, this “Lebanese” came to 
mean a village, Christian and mountain Lebanon. And what this section’s conclu- 
sions add is the realization that, that text was not only depicting its particular 
Lebanon, but participating in its production as well. That work was written, of 
course, before the faith-shattering violence of 1958, before the implementation of 
the Chehabist program of inclusion. Surely the theater of the Rahbani Brothers 
would have more in common with the latter than with Frayha. In fact, an investi- 
gation of the “Lebanon” in “the Rahbani Brothers’ Lebanon” shows not just that 
it is closer to Frayha than Chehab, but that the pre- and post-1958 designation 
itself is perhaps yet another false binary. 


“The Rahbanis’ Lebanon” 


In the few early musical-theatrical works that we have looked at so far, with the 
exception of The Woman From Baalbeck, the setting is very clearly the northern 
Lebanese mountain village: no South, no Bekaa, no coast, no Beirut. 
Occasionally the locale is mentioned explicitly, such as in The Moon ’s Bridge, the 
subtitle of which is “A Village in the North of Lebanon””® But even when not 
mentioned outright, as in The Ring Seller, any doubt as to the location of events 
is soon removed. In the very first scene of that play, for example, the townspeople 
greet the village headman and say that they have been waiting to hear what 
happened to him in “the forest.” He replies: 


I was going up and up, up above the rock quarry and I cut across... the 

forest, behind the hill I was going, on the border, which is all dried-up 

tree stumps, and frowning black rocks and then ran into Rajih. 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 2003a: 21) 


This is nothing less than the very “rough and mountainous” vocabulary 
mentioned by Mansour Rahbani above in the context of their development of the 
Lebanese song (Zoghaib 1993: part four, 70). And just as in the formation of that 
song, Lebanon in the early musical theater of the Rahbani Brothers remains 
equated with the rural mountain. 

It remains equated with the rural mountain village, that is. It is instructive to see 
what happens, though, when an actual village is needed to represent a fictional 
Rahbani village. Such an investigation will provide the opportunity to briefly discuss 
the Rahbanis’ short-lived foray into the medium of film. The year after its pres- 
entation at the Cedars Festival, The Ring Seller was adapted into a motion picture 
by the Egyptian director Youssef Chahine (Ytsuf Shahin), the first of three musical 
films that the Rahbani Brothers would make starring Fairouz. The setting for the 
films, like the vast majority of the early plays, is the mountain village. The village 
of the film-version of The Ring Seller is shot on a sound stage and is, not sur- 
prisingly, beautiful and quaint. Apparently the director ordered that “a model village 
be built with matching and evenly spaced houses...” (Nasir 1986: part six, 49). 
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Their next film, however, was to be shot on location. Exile is a film about the 
Ottoman practice of conscripting its subjects into military and labor service on 
Mount Lebanon. Mansour tells the story of how the French director whom they 
hired to make the film spent two months in the Lebanese mountains unable to 
find what was requested of him: a typical Lebanese village with red-tiled, stone- 
walled and old arch-replete houses from the World War One era. While Mansour 
says that the French director had to be fired because he was not looking hard 
enough, even his replacement, the Egyptian director Henri Barakat (Hanri 
Barakat), had only marginally better luck. In the end, they used several different 
rural locations to make up the film’s village “‘Ayn al-jawz” (Zoghaib 1993: part 
six, 74). About this Mansour says: 


For the village of “ ‘Ayn al-jawz” in the film we used, disregarding the 
map, two different places for filming: [the villages] Bayt al-Shabab in 
the Matn [region] and Dima in the al-Batriin [region]. It was rare that 
people were able to determine that it was two villages. 

(Zoghaib 1993: part six, 74) 


One of the lessons of this anecdote is its proof of the paradox of modern 
representation: not only is the accurate representation of the folkloric model 
village impossible, as we saw above, but the village upon which such representation 
is based does not exist in the first place. When questioned by an interviewer about 
the gap between the reality of the Lebanese village as portrayed in their work and 
the real Lebanese village, Mansour replied: “Not every reality can be one hundred 
percent real” (Munassa 1991: 7). 

One could argue that it is not that the Rahbani Brothers’ village did not exist, but 
rather that it no longer existed. This “no longer” is indicative of another of moder- 
nity’s symptoms: nostalgia. The importance of nostalgia to the musical-theatrical 
project of the Rahbani Brothers has certainly been oft noted (Abi Samra 1978, 
1998, and 1999; Abt Murad 1990 and 2000; Aliksan, J. 1987; Basha 1995; Baydiin, 
‘Abbas 1994; Manganaro 1999a; Murtiwa 1998; Nasr Allah, R. 1986; Seligman 
1997; Traboulsi 1998 and 2006; Wazin 2000a; and Zoghaib 1993). The question 
remains though: nostalgia for what? It has been suggested that the village- 
centered-ness of their project was influenced by the summers Asi and Fairouz spent 
in the village of Bakfiyya (Basha 1995: 158). More common is the reading that the 
virtual rural utopias these early works present have as their source the childhood of 
Asi and Mansour Rahbani in both the village of Antilyas — now a suburb of Beirut — 
which a reference work on Lebanese geography characterizes as a mix of mountain 
and coast (Mufarrij 1969: vol. one, 19), and the more mountainous hamlet of Dhur 
Shweir (Dir al-Shuwayr) where they would spend their summers at their father’s 
café (Abt Murad 1990 and 2000; Aliksan, J. 1987; and Zoghaib 1993). Their father 
has been repeatedly credited with introducing them to music and with providing the 


example for all of the “qabaday” characters and principles in their works such as 
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the protagonist of the film Exile (Zoghaib 1993: part one, 78) and the Shaykh of 
Shaykhs character in Bridge (Zoghaib 1993: part one, 70). The word gabaday has 
connotations running from “strong-arm and bully” to “hero” and “revolutionary.” 
Both in the works of the Rahbani Brothers and in portrayals of their father — who 
apparently took up residence in Antilyas because he was wanted by the Ottoman 
authorities — its use tends toward the latter meanings. When Mansour tells the story 
of quitting and encouraging other artists to quit their work for Near East Radio in 
1956, he says, “We became our father’s son and convinced the other musicians...” 
(Zoghaib 1993: part four, 73). 

While these perceptions no doubt contain some truth, the nostalgia in their 
works seems actually to be hearkening back to an era that ended just before either 
one was born, that is pre-Greater-Lebanon Lebanon: the period between 1860 
and the end of the Great War known as “al-Mutasarrifiyya” when Mt Lebanon 
enjoyed, thanks to the intervention of France on behalf of its Maronite Christian 
majority, a large degree of self-rule. This is the conjecture of Muhammad Abi 
Samra who writes that 


This was a period seen as one of social and economic renaissance for the 
mountain inhabitants, what with silk trade and manufacture, and with 
their developed mountainous urban centers that traded with the coastal 
centers like Saida and Beirut, which was growing from a village into a 
proper city, based on its trade with the mountain 

(Abi Samra 1999: 7) 


In another article he calls nostalgia for this period the Rahbani Brothers’ richest 
source (Abi Samra 1998: 9). Adam Gopnik wrote in an article on Jazz in New 
York City that “It is art that puts a time in place” (Gopnik 2001: 30), that is, that 
connects an era to a specific setting. The musical-theatrical project of the Rahbani 
Brothers demonstrates that art can also put a place in a time: their work is not 
just clearly about the Lebanese mountain village; it is about that place at a 
specific time. 

Their musical plays, however, do not only evoke nostalgia. They are also full 
of it. This is true even of their pre-Baalbeck works. Nostalgia figures prominently, 
for example, in their work for the Palestinian resistance We are Returning (Nasr 
Allah, R. 1986; Traboulsi 1998 and 2006), which Muriwa calls a work of con- 
structive nostalgia (Murtiwa 1998: 185). In the title track, the breeze coming from 
Palestine and those singing about it arouse tears, nostalgia, and longing. The sec- 
ond-half of the song, though, is a call to those “whose houses are occupied by 
strangers and who are refugees in tents” to put these feelings to good use: “We 
will not sleep while the roads of righteousness are dark.” We will struggle and 
“We shall return” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1992b: track one). 

Nostalgia permeates their musical theater as well. Its presence in The Night and 
the Lantern demonstrates that it is often associated with childhood and youth. 
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After hiding the besieged villain Hawli in her tent, Mantiira suddenly realizes 
who he is and sings: 


I remember, I remember. When we were young we would play on the 
arches of that balcony in the winter. I remember a long long time ago 
when we were neighbors and you would visit us and we’d play together 
and hope .... I remember that the road [of life] separated us from the old 
way.... 

(Rahbani, A. and M. 2003d: 32-3) 


This nostalgia causes her to feel pity for him, something the old village guard 
Nasri warns her against. Nasri himself, however, is not immune to nostalgia. In a 
scene which appears in the play’s script but not its recording, he says to his heart: 
“Do you remember... when we were young and we used to love and hurt and get 
jealous.... What harm can it do to sit and remember. Memories of youth are like 
provisions for a trip” (Rahbani, A. and M. 2003d: 45-6). This connection between 
nostalgia and childhood in these works is perhaps one reason why it is often 
assumed that the plays are expressions of longing for the time and place of 
the Rahbanis’ own childhood. While this is no doubt partially true, the emphasis 
on childhood does not have to be taken literally, but rather can be seen as 
standing for the longing for simpler premodern times which, Marshall Berman 
and others tells us, is the constant companion of modernity (Berman 1982). From 
the point of view of 1960s Beirut, with its bulging and diverse population, the 
pre—World War One Mutasarrifiyya days of Mt Lebanon must have seemed very 
enticing indeed. 

Such urban-for-village nostalgia is literally acted out in the Rahbani Brothers’ 
first “urban” play Hala and the King (Hala wa-al-malik), which was staged at the 
Cedars Festival just before the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. The play is about a girl 
(played by Fairouz) who comes to the city from a mountain village with her father 
to sell masks for the city’s Halloween-like holiday. The city is clearly portrayed as 
a place of corruption: the father immediately repairs to a bar for a long night of 
drinking and Hala is left to navigate the hypocrisy of the city on her own. 
Throughout her travails all that she can think about is home. Even the prospect 
of marriage to the king and thus instant riches does not deter her from her goal of 
returning home. In fact, as soon as she arrives in the city she is homesick for her 
village. “Don’t you know why I’m sad,’ she says to her father. “This is the first 
time that I’ve been in the square of a city and as soon as I got here I missed the 
talk of my mother, my siblings, my village and the shade of the trees” (Rahbani, 
A. and M. 1967: 19). She describes her village, “Daraj al-lawz” — The very name, 
meaning “the terraces of the almonds,” is evocatively bucolic — and her longing 
for it as follows: 


way up in the mountains, high up, [there are] just four or five houses and 
some trees, where my siblings are busy gathering wood for the winter. 
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Our house is run-down, my bed is old, but I won’t sleep until I put my 
head on my pillow there. 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 1967: 40) 


To the first- or second-generation city dweller, this must have proved to be a very 
powerful image indeed. 

The film Exile can be seen as a requiem for this perceived golden age, as it 
covers the period between the end of a half century of self-rule on Mt Lebanon 
and the eventual breakup of the Ottoman Empire. Because of the instability 
during the war and the Ottoman Empire’s unilateral call for the end of self-rule 
on the mountain, it was also the beginning of a period of mass migration from 
the mountain both abroad and to coastal urban centers such as Beirut, and thus the 
beginning of the nostalgia that would be harvested by the Rahbani Brothers. 
The mountain lost approximately a third of its population with the end of this 
“halcyon” period (Abi Samra 1999: 7). 

It is interesting to look at depictions of the mountain village before the end 
of the Mutasarrifiyya period as compared to the ideal way in which it is depicted 
in the works of the Rahbani Brothers, Frayha, and others. In his History of 
Baalbeck, the first edition of which was published at the end of the nineteenth 
century, Allif takes his reader on a tour up the mountain to the west of the ruins 
of Baalbeck. Though the nature and particularly the views back to Baalbeck 
impress him, some of the villages are described quite disparagingly: 


Having traversed the forests of oaks and juniper trees which cover this 
part of the Lebanon and walked 15 hour [sic], the poor wretched 
Maronite village of Mouchaytieh is reached and in another hour the 
miserable village of Ainata with its mean little houses. 

(Allaf 1914: 12) 


This is not to say that every pre-1914 depiction of the Lebanese mountain village 
is devoid of romanticism or that every post-1914 depiction is replete with long- 
ing. Edward Said, for example, in remembering childhood summers spent in the 
very village where Asi and Mansour Rahbani’s father had a summer café — Dhur 
Shweir — deploys language not dissimilar to Allif, calling it a “dreary Lebanese 
mountain village...” (Said 1999: 28). It does seem, however, that the place had 
worked its nostalgic magic on his father for he goes on to say that he “... seemed 
more attached to [it] than any other place on earth” (Said 1999: 28). Samira 
Aghacy also informs us that many Lebanese women writers of the second half of 
the twentieth century associate the village with restrictiveness and the city with 
progress and freedom (Aghacy 2001). In general, however, nostalgia for the 
mountain would prevail. This migration did not only provide a source for this 
nostalgia, but also an automatic audience for the representation of it. This is 
perhaps what Khalida Sa‘tid meant when she said the folkloric works of the 
Rahbani Brothers found their audience ready and waiting (Sa‘td, Kh. 1998b: 55). 
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The audience of these early Rahbani Brothers’ work, then, is not the mountain 
dweller but he or she who was nostalgic for the mountain, that is, the first- or 
second-generation urbanite (Abr Samra 1978). 

Anderson talks in his Imagined Communities about the importance of wartime 
or postwar nostalgia for pre-violence times. During the large-scale slaughter of 
the Seminole Indians in Florida, James Fenimore Cooper published The Pathfinder 
in which a white man and an Indian — Natty Bumppo and Chingachgook — 
fraternally fight against the French. Similarly, after the US civil war, Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn harkens back to an antebellum brotherhood between blacks and 
whites as embodied in the friendship between Huck and Jim (Anderson 1991: 
202-3). Manganaro notes that the early works of the Rahbani Brothers are 
similarly free of racial or sectarian tension or underrepresentation (Manganaro 
1999a: 4). This is only because the world of these early works is a world depicted 
as being devoid of sects and the underrepresentable. These works, in other words, 
focus nostalgically not just on the rural and mountain locale of the period of 
self-rule, but on its predominant Christianity as well (al-Shamalt 1978: 10): the 
Lebanon of the Rahbani Brothers is not only a mountain and village Lebanon, it 
is also a Christian Lebanon. This Christian characteristic is not limited to their 
early work, as Muna Bilus argues in her book on the plays The Night and the 
Lantern (1963) and Granite Mountains (1969). She finds many traces of the Old 
and New Testament God in both of these plays (Bilus 2001). 

In his recollections of working with the Egyptian directors Youssef Chahine 
and Hanri Barakat, Mansour Rahbani mentions that he and his brother Asi did 
Chahine “a big service” by helping him “reclaim” his Lebanese identity card, 
based on the fact that he had roots in the town of Zahle (Zahla) going back to his 
great grandfather. Barakat was similarly assisted in “reclaiming” his Lebanese 
citizenship based on ancestral roots in Shatura (Shatira) and in the Bekaa 
(Zoghaib 1993: part six, 72 and 74). These two incidents can be seen as part of a 
wider trend of non-Lebanese Christians being able to “reclaim” Lebanese citizen- 
ship whereas Muslims of similar background had no such luck. A good example 
is the approximately 100,000 or so Palestinian refugees who found themselves in 
Lebanon after the 1948 war. Whereas most of the Christians among them — 
approximately 40,000 — were able to enjoy Lebanese citizenship eventually, the 
majority of the remaining 60,000 Muslim refugees had difficulty even getting 
work permits (Petran 1987: 48). For Anderson, passports have become less a sign 
of national identity than the right to participate in a labor market (Anderson 1994: 
323). While this observation is borne-out in the case of the distribution of 
Lebanese citizenship, the fact that it was granted much more readily to Christians 
than to Muslims demonstrates that citizenship is still about more than just 
economics. This is the atmosphere in which the Rahbanis were producing their 
musical-theatrical works. On the one hand, there was the official Chehabist 
rhetoric of inclusion. On the other hand, there was a realization that the Muslim/ 
Christian population parity that existed at the time of the signing of the National 
Pact was quickly eroding in favor of the former. No wonder that the narrative 
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portrayals of Lebanon might evoke a time when such tension was perceived as 
being nonexistent. How does this nostalgia for a Lebanese time and place without 
the inconvenience of sectarian minorities manifest itself in the theater of the 
Rahbani Brothers? 

As mentioned above, the world of the early Rahbani Brothers’ musicals is not just 
a mountain village world, it is a Christian mountain village world. Or so it seems to 
be perceived by those writing about them. On first glance it might seem as if the 
world of their works is neither Christian nor Muslim. Is not the absence of church 
bells, for example, counterbalanced by the absence of the Muslim call to prayer? 
Abt Murad seems to present the religiosity of their work in such a manner until he 
begins to talk about the role of light. Light in their works is often a metaphor for 
the light of God, a common feature, he tells us, in both the “old religions” and in 
the “new.” As an example of the old and the new, the reader is given a few lines from 
the Old and New Testaments respectively. Suddenly we are in the realm of specific 
religions. From the mention of the New Testament, Abi Murad moves on to Jesus 
himself who, we are told, taught the Jews a new kind divine mercy (Abi Murad 
1990: 229). Similarly, the book Prayer in the Songs of Fairouz (al-Salat fi aghani 
Fairouz, 1974), a work introduced by Said Akl, attempts to remain nonspecific in 
its categorization of religious elements in songs sung by Fairouz. At the beginning 
of the work, however, the author gives himself away by saying, “We have limited 
the work to the study of Fairouz’s songs from one aspect, i.e. the extraction of the 
liturgical, ritualistic and spiritual aspects which cry out in them” (‘Ubayd 1974: 12). 
In case the reader is not familiar with the word “liturgical,” a footnote is provided: 
“This word has developed in Christianity and has become a synonym for ‘ritual’ ...” 
(‘Ubayd 1974: 12, note). And while he does mention Islam at least once, specific 
Christian references are far more numerous. For example, when analyzing the poem 
“Give Me the Flute” (“A‘tini al-nay”) by Kahlil Gibran (Jubran Khalil Jubran)?” 
he says that when Fairouz sings “Song is the best prayer” she is echoing a Maronite 
liturgical principle (“Ubayd 1974: 141). In addition, it has been pointed out that 
some of the musical-theatrical characters that Fairouz has played are Virgin-Mary— 
type figures, such as “the girl” in The Moons Bridge. Traboulsi, when talking about 
the presence of magic and myth in the play, says: 


It is interesting that all of these magical-mythical means do not succeed 
in solving the conflict or in discovering the treasure. This is brought 
about by a miraculous religious (Christian) act by the girl of The Moons 
Bridge who is the theatrical equivalent of Sayyida Harisa.”* To play that 
role Fairouz even wore a Mary-esque costume, that is to say that which 
tradition claims to be the clothes of the Virgin Mary: blue the color of 
exaltedness and white the color of pureness.”? 

(Traboulsi “Fann al-Rahabina”: 75) 


While there is perhaps nothing specifically Christian about the character in the 
play, it is hard for viewers not to see her as a Virgin Mary-type figure. 
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I will further discuss Fairouz’s connection to the Virgin Mary in Chapter 4. I would 
like here, though, to comment on how it is not just the theatrical works of the 
Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz that are discussed in specifically Christian terms, 
but their lives as well. Until now I have referred to the duo of Asi and Mansour 
Rahbani without comment as the “Rahbani Brothers,” which is exactly how they 
not only signed all of their work from the beginning of their radio careers onward, 
but also how Mansour Rahbani continues to sign his work despite the death of Asi 
in 1986. They are often talked about as if they were one. There are many 
anecdotes about them which stress the unity of the pair. One such story has the 
Egyptian poet Ahmed Rami (Ahmad Rami) in Lebanon meeting the Rahbani 
Brothers. Just before the meeting, Asi had to excuse himself. The person 
introducing him to Mansour said, “He [Mansour] remains the Rahbani Brothers” 
(Salam 1986: 62). Salam goes on to say, “They were one spirit in two bodies” 
(Salam 1986: 62). Just as common is the phenomenon of the three figures being 
talked about in a language reminiscent of the Christian trinity. An example is a 
1995 episode of the “Future Television” talk show The Open Night (al-Layl 
al-maftiih) — commemorating the death of Asi nine years earlier (“Ila Asi” 1995). 
The actor Ayli Shuwayri (who played, among other roles, the drunken father in 
Hala and the King) says, for example: “When I look at Mansour Rahbani, I see 
Asi Rahbani, when I hear Fairouz, I remember the humming of Asi Rahbani” 
(“Ila Asi” 1995). Elsewhere, the poet Henri Zoghaib wrote that “Fairouz’s voice 
crowns the Rahbani trinity: Asi Rahbani/Mansour Rahbani/Fairouz” (Zoghaib 
1998: 127).*° 

It is also well known that since early in her career Fairouz has chanted at a 
variety of churches throughout Lebanon every Good Friday. While she started in 
the 1950s doing this from churches in Asi and Mansour’s hometown of Antilyas, 
she appeared eventually in a variety of Maronite and Greek Orthodox churches in 
Beirut as well (Wazin 1999: n.p.). Though articles on these “performances” 
(which are broadcast on the radio and which were released on records in 1962 and 
1964-5) often describe them as reaching across religious lines (Sa‘id, Kh. 1992: 12 
and Wazin 1999: n.p.) or having a Sufic quality about them (Wazin 1999: n.p.), 
there can be no questioning their essential Christian nature. The following is 
typical of these chants’ lyrics, which are taken from the Eastern Christian liturgical 
tradition and arranged by the Rahbani Brothers: “Miriam, daughter of David, 
went toward the pole lamenting her son who has been crucified by the hands of 
the soldiers” (Good Friday 1990: track four). 

With such Christian mountain undertones being perceived in their lives and 
works, it should come as no surprise that their artistic output did not resonate with 
every one in Lebanon. One informant of Islamic background whose family has 
lived in Beirut for many generations and has no known ties to Mt Lebanon told 
me that prior to attending the university, songs from the Rahbani Brothers plays 
meant very little to him, both the village mountain vocabulary and the Christian 
inferences being mostly lost on him. It should be noted that exposure to the work 
of Fairouz and the Rahbani Brothers was in no way limited to the few days a year 
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when they would present their work at Baalbeck or elsewhere, nor was it limited 
to those who could afford and had the inclination to see them live. Their annual 
musical plays and other concerts acted as the introduction of material “that would 
resonate for the rest of the year and, as time has proven, for many years to come” 
(Asmar 1999: 14) on the radio and on records. This same informant said that 
he only started listening to Fairouz with some regularity when he began attending 
the Lebanese University where, he told me, her songs would be played over and 
over again on the juke box in the cafeteria. The writer Muhammad Abr Samra, a 
Muslim originally from the south of Lebanon, was won over to the voice of 
Fairouz earlier, for example, at the onset of puberty. He eloquently describes the 
alienation that resulted from the gap between the world created by the Rahbani 
Brothers and Fairouz and the urban world in which he lived (Abi Samra 1978: 
213-15). Similarly, in an article about Fairouz, the writer Taha al-Wali, who 
identifies himself as a Muslim born in the city of Tripoli (Tarabulus) and raised 
in Beirut, writes the following: 


Whenever I heard the radio broadcasting a Lebanese song, I would turn 
it off immediately. That was because I felt that that kind of song 
represented regional propaganda for Lebanese mountain life, for they 
repeatedly talk about the mountain and its beauty.... Fairouz’s voice is 
beautiful but it was used for regional purposes, for Fairouz and Sabah 
and others were used to spread Lebanese mountain tastes among the 
people and to convince them of it when originally these tastes had not 
existed, for in her voice there is an ecclesiastical echo. 

(al-Walt 1992: 18) 


This is not to say that these plays and songs were not extremely popular “across 
the religions” in the Levant of the 1950s and 1960s (Sa‘td, Kh. 1992: 12), but that 
for many to identify with this project meant /earning to identify with it. This 
anecdotal evidence is evocative of the observation made by Muhammad Abi 
Samra that in order to fit into modern Lebanon, non-Christian and non-Mountain 
Lebanese had to adapt to the needs and principles of this mountain ideology (Abi 
Samra 1978: 216). The novelist Hasson Daoud (Hasan Dawid) described to me 
that after his family moved to Beirut from the south of Lebanon in the 1960s, he 
and his brother would try to imitate the dialect of the Rahbani works while on 
the school bus so as not to be made fun of by their peers. Earlier I showed that 
this gap between what was depicted in the Rahbani Brothers’ plays and the reality 
of the recipient participated in forming that recipient’s identity. This effect does 
not occur, however, without a certain amount of instability, which, I conclude 
below, was not without potentially serious consequences. 

One might argue that because the Rahbanis and Fairouz are in fact Christians 
of mountain-village heritage that such aspects of their work should not be overde- 
termined. The fact of the matter is, however, that they repeatedly claimed to be a 
symbol of national unity, or had that claim made for him or her. In multiple 
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interviews, for example, Fairouz has claimed not only to be a symbol of Lebanon 
(Aliksan, J. 1987: 161; Mahfiz, H. 1986: 40), but actually to be Lebanon 
(Traboulsi 2006: 32). In Holiday Shahin, before his marriage to Najla, orders a 
builder to construct a house for him and his wife. He says, “Oh builder of 
builders, build for us a room and a house with nice windows before winter comes. 
Take a rock and put a rock and build, oh builder of builders, build until we build 
Lebanon” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1960: 27). Offstage, winter would be a long brutal 
war. Not brutal enough, according to Mansour, to destroy this house of Lebanon 
which they repeatedly constructed or had constructed in their names: 


The world of the Rahbanis is not easily destroyed, but rather what 
collapsed in Lebanon was the nation of political ideals, the nation of 
cronyism and bribes. As for the Rahbani nation, it is based on goodness 
and love and beauty, so it cannot collapse, and it is possible to achieve 
it. When honorable types come to power the Rahbani Brothers’ nation 
will be realized.... 
(qtd. in “Mansour Rahbani ba‘da khurijihi 
min al-mustashfa” 1995: 18) 


In another interview in the same year he responds similarly to a question about 
the viability of the Rahbani nation: “Our [the Rahbani] nation is achievable. It has 
not yet been realized but it will be” (al-Dahir 1995: 1).7! 

There are innumerable statements equating the works of the Rahbani Brothers 
and Fairouz with Lebanon, or crediting them for creating the nation in their works. 
The 1995 television program in commemoration of the death of Asi mentioned 
above was an occasion for many such statements. In a way it was a re-enactment 
of many of the programs, shows, and articles that appeared when Asi Rahbani died 
in 1986. The occasion was the release of a tribute record called To Asi by Ziad 
Rahbani and his mother Fairouz. While I will discuss this record in greater detail 
in Chapter 4, I will say here that its release prompted a fresh wave of programs and 
articles in commemoration of Asi Rahbani, such as the show in question. One of 
the guests, the poet Samir al-Sayigh, states the equation very simply: “Lebanon 
and the Rahbani Brothers are adjectives meaning the same thing” (“Ila Asi” 1995). 
Just after this, Abi Murad quips not only that their works helped “to root the 
nation,” but also that “in certain times geniuses appear who create their countries 
in their own images, such as Sophocles and Shakespeare. The Rahbani Brothers 
are just such geniuses” (“Ila Asi” 1995). In the same program in an interview taped 
separately, the actor Aylt Shuwayri makes a similar statement using the word 
“prophet” instead of “genius” (“Ila Asi” 1995). Elsewhere al-Sayigh has surmised 
that all of the themes of the Rahbani brother theater can be boiled down to one: the 
Lebanese nation (al-Sayigh 1986: 60). In addition, ‘Abbas Baydiin has written: 


the work of the Rahbanis was, in one way or another, a magical unification 
of different directions and tenors and sensitivities, and the Rahbani 
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foundation, in play after play, suggested for Lebanon one dream, a 
comprehensive myth, a shared language.... 
(Baydiin 1994: 52) 


Such discourse on this project is not limited to Lebanon. The Egyptian novelist 
Yusuf al-Qa‘id, for example, has written that the Rahbani Brothers “have 
effectively participated in the creation of the image of Lebanon” (al-Qa‘td 1992: 
20). In other words, there is no shortage of claims made by or about the works of 
the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz that equates their musical and musical-theatrical 
works to the project of the creation of Lebanon. 

More important than such claims, however, are the Rahbanis’ representations of 
Lebanon. What I hope to have demonstrated above is that the very representations 
of Lebanon in the works themselves are never the neutral reflection of reality that 
they claim to be. This is their paradox: the very act of creating such a display 
precludes the very neutrality that such displays claim. For Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, 
such folkloric displays are the most mimetic examples of what she calls “in-situ 
installations.” No matter how good a copy, they 


are not neutral. They are not a slice of life lifted from the everyday world 
and inserted into the museum gallery, though this is the rhetoric of the 
mimetic mode. On the contrary, those who construct the display also con- 
stitute the subject, even when they seem to do nothing more than relocate 
an entire house and its content, brick by brick, board by board, chair by 
chair. Just as the ethnographic object is the creation of the ethnographer, 
so too, are the putative cultural wholes of which they are part.... 
“Wholes” are not given but constituted, and often they are hotly contested. 

(Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1991: 389) 


It is not, then, just the verisimilitude of the representation that is called into 
question, but the very existence of the reality that it claims to be standing for. The 
very remembered folkloric Christian, village, mountain Lebanon that the Rahbani 
Brothers, Akl, Chamoun and Chehab were basing their Lebanons on were as 
much a fiction as the Lebanon presented on the stage of Baalbeck. These gaps 
between both the representation and the represented would not be without 
consequences. This is not only because they were officially sanctioned and 
sponsored, but because they would come to prominence at a time of the intersection 
of the rapid development of mass media and migration. Never before were such 
representations so widely available to an audience more and more uprooted, more 
and more in search of identity confirming narratives. 


The Days of Fakhr al-Din: exception to the rule? 
What about a play like The Days of Fakhr al-Din, one might ask? Is it not a musical 


play about the seventeenth-century Druze prince portrayed as a national hero 
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that attempted to throw off the shackles of Ottoman rule and unite all regions of 
Lebanon into a single political unity? Is it not a play about a non-Christian 
hero, the settings of which are confined neither to village nor mountain? In 
juxtaposition to the metaphorical building of a mountain house standing-in for the 
building of Lebanon of Holiday, the epic and historic scope of this play allows 
things to be stated more directly. Upon returning from exile, the prince Fakhr 
al-Din says: 


I’ve been absent for five years, but never was this dear nation absent 
from my mind.... The day of returning is the day of promises and 
speeches. We have to build Lebanon.... How are we going to build it? 
With everything: wheat, agriculture, threshing floors, oil presses, looms, 
hands raised as far as the eye can see. We’ll build palaces, we'll build 
bridges, we’ll build fortress towers, small and large houses. 

(Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 2) 


Later in the play just such projects — carried out significantly not just in the mountain 
but all over Lebanon — arouse the suspicion and ire of Istanbul. A letter from the 
Sublime Porte reads like a reaction to a Chehabist five-year plan: 


We have learned that you have built four bridges on four rivers, that you 
have built forts and strongholds, that you have widened the ports in 
Tripoli and Saida and Beirut, made Beirut your capital, expanded your 
commerce and created consulates.... 

(Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 26-7) 


Does not the play begin, in fact, with Fakhr al-Din returning from exile and being 
greeted and presented with gifts by delegations from all over modern-day 
Lebanon: the Chouf, the South, the Bekaa, the North, Beirut, and the mountain? 
Thus presented, Fakhr al-Din seems to reflect a wholly different discursive 
Lebanon than the ones presented above. 

A closer look at the play, however, reveals this impression to be an illusion. 
While all regions of Lebanon are accounted for at Fakhr al-Din’s homecoming 
ceremony, for example, the representative from the mountain (played by Fairouz) 
is the only delegate given a voice. While the others present their gifts silently, the 
mountain delegate is introduced by a blast of trumpets. She then sings songs of 
homage as she presents her gifts. Fakhr al-Din is so taken by her singing that he 
conscripts her for national service, saying to her: “I am the sword, you are 
the song” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 6). When she does not quite understand 
what he means, he elaborates: 


With my sword I will free these regions and achieve Lebanon, and you 


with song will keep its name flowering wherever it is spoken. Take your 
song to the streets, to peoples’ houses. Keep singing about it. Make 
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others sing and when everyone is singing they will love it and want it and 
it will become the song.... 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 7) 


Not only does the representative from the mountain get to speak to and sing for 
Fakhr al-Din, she will also get to sing for all of Lebanon, which she promises to do, 
saying — in song — that she will devote her life, her voice and her death to Lebanon 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 7). In the live recording of the play, this line is greeted 
with tremendous applause (Rahbani, A. and M. 1991: disc one, track two, 6:10). 

The mountain is also presented as being responsible for the defense of the 
country. We first get a hint of this with the gifts presented to Fakhr al-Din. While 
most other regions give agricultural products and such, the mountain delegate 
gives a sword and scabbard. When he asks ‘Atr al-Layl what brings her to this 
ceremony, she says that her father is ‘Abbas, a soldier from Antilyas (just mention 
of the hometown of the Rahbani Brothers is greeted with applause (Rahbani, A. 
and M. 1991: disc one: track one, 18:45)). Not only does Fakhr al-Din say that he 
knows her father the soldier, but also that he loves him. Later in the play, the 
Sublime Porte sends a force four times the size of Fakhr al-Din’s army to 
Lebanon. When asked what the battle plan is, he lists a role for each region. He 
then tells them that in battle they should keep the music going at all times to keep 
their morale high. At this moment Fairouz’s character sings “Oh resident of the 
highlands, look out from the above,” a song calling on residents of the mountain 
to protect the country: “From our thresholds we call on you to protect our houses” 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 1991: disc one: track one, 18:18).>* Lebanon is to be unified 
and protected — musically and militarily — by mountain dwellers. Lebanese 
nationalism in this play seems to become conflated with mountain nationalism. 

At the same time, the play is full of Chehabist reminders of the importance of 
a strong central government. We see this when two brothers from the Taym valley 
come to Fakhr al-Din seeking arbitration in a dispute over rule of the land. Fakhr 
al-Din first says that he cannot believe that brothers would be having such a 
dispute, and then says that he is not going to rule by “right” but rather, in true 
Rahbani Brothers fashion, by “friendship and love” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 
16). The valley, he determines, will be divided in half and the two brothers will 
consult each other in the ruling of their districts. You cannot have a central 
government, of course, without taxation. When two Ottoman spies try to encourage 
protests against Fakhr al-Din’s taxation policy, they are foiled by the wise Shaykh 
Khatir who convinces people of the need for taxation by saying, 


Tell me people, what do you think? You want a state that builds and 
participates in industry, that encourages business, improves agriculture, 
helps science and art. You want a state that watches out for your interests 
and interferes anytime two sides fight each other, and at the same time 
you want to be excused from paying on tax day? 

(Rahbani, A. and M. 1966: 15) 
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He further convinces them of the virtues of taxation by telling them that it is 
better for the state to get its money locally than to beg abroad. At the end of this 
speech the very character the Ottoman spies had influenced and who had been 
calling for protests is the one yelling at everyone to get back to work. 

This play is perhaps the clearest example that the Rahbani Brothers’ project can 
be seen as an ideological bridge between the pre-1958 regime of Chamoun and 
the post-violence rule of Chehab and his successor Helou. The Lebanon being 
depicted in this work is a combination of etatism and mountain-centered 
nationalism. This is reflected even in the play’s traditional dances. “Lebanon’s 
Dabka” is not just an attempt to create a dabka that represents all of Lebanon. It 
is representative of what the Rahbani Brothers did with the dabka in general by 
producing a synthetic dance based on mountain dabka elements (Traboulsi 1996: 
45) that comes to represent the dabka in all of Lebanon (Abi Murad 1990: 
100-1). Nostalgia for the mountain was not, of course, peculiar to post-1958 
Lebanon. Traboulsi, in fact, claims that it was one of the main tenets of Chiha’s 
New Phoenicians (Traboulsi 2000: 3).7* Abi Samra goes farther, surmising that 
the mountain rhetoric of Akl and his ilk was more than innocent nostalgia, that 
modern Lebanon of the National Pact was formed on the economic and ideolog- 
ical needs of the mountain. The needs of the ideological center, he goes on to say, 
were then imposed on the margins. And instead of seeing Chehabism as a break 
from this philosophy, he depicts it as a serious project to implement it on a 
national scale. And while he sees this philosophy as the well from which the 
Rahbani musical-theatrical project drank (Abi Samra 1978: 216), it is also likely 
that the tenets of Chehabism did not escape the influence of the compelling and 
repeated message of these musical-theatrical works. Thus stated, the shift from 
Chamoun to Chehab seems less abrupt. The violence of 1958, in other words, 
begins to look less like a rupture and more like a gap bridgeable by Rahbani 
Brothers’ musical-theatrical works such as The Days of Fakhr al-Din. 

Finally, the historical Fakhr al-Din has been adopted by certain Maronite nation- 
alists as one of their own. Some focus on the refuge he took with Maronites after 
the killing of his father and his dependence on them for his army and administra- 
tion. Others go so far as to claim that he converted to Christianity on his deathbed 
and had been thinking about doing so for some time before his death (Baydiin, 
Ahmad 1979: 23). Christian or not, the Fakhr al-Din of the Rahbanis is a perfect 
historical predecessor for Lebanon’s Christian nationalism of the twentieth 
century. Also, there is some indication that members of the Druze community were 
not pleased with the depiction of Fakhr al-Din in this work. According to Unsi 
al-Hajj, they put pressure on the government to cease broadcasting the work on the 
official radio station Radio Beirut. While they did not succeed in this, they were 
able to have the Rahbani Brothers remove one comical scene from the play that 
they found objectionable (al-Hajj, U. 1987: vol. one, 275-6). 

The Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz, almost as quickly as they became estab- 
lished at the Baalbeck Festival, began to take the national signifying power of that 
place elsewhere. This did not, however, mean an ideological break from the 
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regime that first sponsored them there, but rather a continuation of its vision of a 
liberal Christian West-leaning Lebanon with mountain village roots. At the same 
time, of course, one must be careful not to overstate the direct relation between 
culture and politics. In an article on the relationship between Oum Kalthoum and 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Virginia Danielson cautions that “to cast Oum Kalthoum as 
“Nasser’s weapon’ is to simplify in the extreme” (Danielson 1998: 114). The same 
can be said for the relationship of the Rahbanis to the regimes of Chamoun and 
Chehab. My commentary on ideological similarities is not a suggestion of 
conspiracy or collusion. In his work on the powerful confluence of mass media 
and migration, Appadurai differentiates between five “scapes” in an attempt to 
examine the various microprocesses in which communities come to be imagined 
in the era of mass mediation and migration: ethnoscapes, mediascapes, 
technoscapes, financescapes, and ideoscapes (Appadurai 1996: 33). Mediascapes 
are the print and electronic media that provide narratives against which we 
juxtapose our own lives with the consequence that 


the lines between the realistic and the fictional landscapes... are blurred, 
so that the farther away these audiences are from the direct experiences of 
metropolitan life, the more likely they are to construct imagined worlds 
that are chimeral, aesthetic, even fantastic objects, particularly if assessed 
by the criteria of some other perspective, some other imagined world. 
(Appadurai 1996: 35) 


The Rahbanis’ project is a combination of mediascapes thus described and 
ideoscapes, which are also based on “concatenations of images, but are often 
directly political and frequently have to do with the ideologies of states...” 
(Appadurai 1996: 36). Danielson seems to want to relieve popular culture of some 
of its political agency when she writes that 


critically, the “performances” of listeners...appropriate sound and 
image to their own purposes, constructing and projecting their own atti- 
tudes. By moving sound and image through time and space, listeners use 
performance to situate themselves socially and politically and thus enact 
political and social identities of their own. The process of remembering 
in this way draws the singer, the song, and the sound into the political 
world, where neither singer nor song may be expressly political. 
(Danielson 1998: 119) 


This may be true of pure “mediascapes,” if such a thing exists. The case of the 
Rahbani project is an example of the intersection — with unstable and ever-changing 
borders — of media and ideoscapes, which is not necessarily free of some degree 
of intentionality. 

It was my goal here also to show quite specifically how the early musical- 
theatrical works of the Rahbani Brothers represented this Christian mountain 
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village Lebanon. This representation is not without several paradoxes. As soon as 
the Rahbanis began to stage this mountain folklore they, inevitably, began to 
misrepresent it. The very performance of this folklore created a gap between their 
representations and its “original,” a gap that seemed to increase with each 
iteration of it. This gap, in turn, would facilitate several things. While on the one 
hand it would only further establish the putative reality of the “original” that their 
work was self-consciously portraying, it would also allow the representations to 
break free from their signified in a way that parallels the Rahbani Brothers 
breaking away from Baalbeck. It is in this way that the Rahbanis’ folkloric 
representations could further come to stand for different nationalities — sometimes 
simultaneously — within and without Lebanon. 

This latter paradox was facilitated by the rapid development of mass media at 
this time. Earlier I cited Anderson on the paradox of the role of capitalism-driven 
technology in the formation of nationalisms. Late capitalism’s mass media 
facilitates the imaginings necessary for nationalism but, as it develops, makes it 
difficult for nationalism to be contained within the borders of the modern nation- 
state. The Rahbani Brothers’ project is certainly an instance of this phenomenon, 
the seeds of which I have shown was already evident in their work well before 
their first appearance at Baalbeck. At Baalbeck they would enact the Lebanese 
mountain village, to Syria they would sing of the Umayyad Empire and the famous 
Damascene gardens, to Egypt of its long civilizational history and the Nile, to 
Iraq of its poets, to Palestine of the sacred waters of the Jordan river, and to Jordan 
they would sing of the hills of Amman.** 

If there is one thread that binds all of these works it is nostalgia. The tears shed 
at these concerts and shows were almost always in response to the evocation of 
former glory or of simpler times. Recollection always involves a certain amount 
of uncertainty. Nostalgic recollection is perhaps the fuzziest of all, and has been 
described thus in the work of the Rahbani Brothers (Abi Samra 1978: 215 and 
Manganaro: 1999a: 5). It is this very fuzziness that allowed the Rahbani Brothers 
not just to cater to various nationalisms but also to speak to them at times simul- 
taneously. Traboulsi mentions a song like “Return Me to My Country” (“Riddni 
ila biladi’ 1979) as an instance of Fairouz singing for Palestine and Lebanon at 
the same time (Traboulsi 1998: 204). Another writer has astutely pointed out that 
the song “We Shall Return One Day” (“sa-Narji‘u yawman” 1972), originally 
meant as a Palestinian anthem, was equally effective as a cry out to the Lebanese 
Diaspora (“Song of Lebanon” 1986: 82). One’s longing for one’s occupied land, 
in other words, could sound much like one’s longing for a return to one’s ancestral 
mountain village. It is thus that Jan Aliksan could state without any irony that 
Lebanese nationalism for the Rahbani Brothers was “in continual contact with the 
Arab environment” (Aliksan, J. 1987: 181). 

More than simply mirroring the Lebanese and regional realities — however 
distortedly — I hope to have shown that the intersection of this extremely talented 
and ambitious artistic team with mass media and migration participated in the 
very formation of subjectivities on a variety of local and regional levels. Such 
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subject formation is characterized by what Appadurai terms a “new order of 
instability” (Appadurai 1996: 4). This arises because of the simultaneous flow of 
images and people across more fluid and problematic boundaries. The combination 
is sometimes catastrophic. As Appadurai says: 


The effects of large-scale interactions between and within nation-states, 
often stimulated by news of events in even more distant locations, serve 
to cascade through the complexities of regional, local, and neighborhood 
politics until they energize local issues and implode into various forms 
of violence, including the most brutal ones. What were previously cool 
ethnic identities ...thus turn hot... [italics in the original]. 

(Appadurai 1996: 164) 


The causes of the Lebanese civil war are multiple and complex. I would like to 
suggest, however, that the instability created by migration and competing mass- 
media-facilitated localities, including the project of the Rahbani Brothers, played 
some role in the sparking of that conflict. This is not to claim in any way that their 
well-intentioned and artistic folkloric depictions of ever-celebrating mountain 
villagers at Baalbeck caused the civil war that began in 1975. It is to say, rather, 
that the project participated in the production — or at least the “heating up” — of 
ethnicities that under other circumstances might have remained “cool.” 

By this time the tautological chain mentioned earlier — Baalbeck equals the 
Baalbeck Festival equals the musical theater of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz 
equals Lebanon — has been broken in half. While Baalbeck still equaled its Festival 
(at least up until the start of the war in 1975) and while the musical theater of the 
Rahbani Brothers still equaled Lebanon, the Rahbani Brothers had broken from 
Baalbeck the Festival and the site. In a time of trauma for the nation as a whole and 
for the Mansour-Asi-Fairouz trinity personally, their own lives’ narratives would 
come to replace Baalbeck in the tautological chain. The crisis-filled lives of the 
Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz — to be outlined in Chapter 3 — would come to equal 
the declining musical theater of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz just as it would 
equal Lebanon in the time of civil war. While the developments discussed in this 
chapter proved the tenuous nature of our original tautology, a closer look at the 
second will come in the following chapters. In Chapter 3 it will be examined in 
light of the musical and theatrical rise of Ziad Rahbani. Just when the personal lives 
and the very nation that the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz’s works were 
representing were falling into disrepair, along came an artistic project that seemed 
to feed off of all of these failures. Just as the success of the Rahbani Brothers would 
originally feed off of the powerful signification of the ruins of Baalbeck, Ziad’s 
project can be seen as drawing its strength from the ruins not just of the Rahbani 
project, but of Lebanon itself. What makes the story of his project’s rise even more 
compelling is that its author is the eldest son of Fairouz and Asi Rahbani. The 
intersection of the early theatrical and musical project of Ziad Rahbani with that of 
his parents in the time of civil war is the focus of Chapter 3. 
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At a press conference on the occasion of the opening of his sardonic 1993 play 
Regarding Honor and the Stubborn People (bi-Khusiis al-karama wa-al-sha‘b 
al-‘anid), Ziad confronts his uncle Mansour who is in the audience. Holding his 
hands out wide he says, “My uncle, you made something very big of Lebanon, 
bigger than Lebanon itself” (“Mu’tamar sahafi li-Ziad Rahbani” 1993). I have 
been arguing the opposite: that the Lebanon they and others created was not just 
smaller than Lebanon itself, but tragically so. As I will show in Chapter 3, one of 
the goals of Ziad’s project was to represent a bigger, more inclusive Lebanon. 
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ZIAD RAHBANIT’S THEATRICAL 
“NOVELIZATION” OF THE RAHBANIS’ 
LEBANON 


The decline of the trinity: the post-1967 Rahbani Brothers 


This chapter is about the intersection of two musical-theatrical projects at a time 
of great strife in a young nation. Ziad Rahbani, son of Fairouz and Asi Rahbani, 
and nephew of Mansour Rahbani, began contributing to his parents’ musical and 
theatrical works in a significant way after Asi suffered from a severe stroke in 
1972. While at first it appeared as if Ziad might be the key to repairing the 
damaged trinity, his work quickly revealed a contrary side that would become 
even more apparent after the start of the civil war in 1975. This chapter proposes 
that Ziad’s musical-theatrical works must be read both as a response to his 
parents’ theatrical oeuvre and to sociopolitical events in Lebanon and the region, 
two phenomena that, I have argued, are not unrelated. By looking at his project 
through this double lens, I hope to show that its significance exceeds the bounds 
of the stage on which it was executed. 

All of Ziad’s plays can be categorized as musical theater in that they contain 
songs that are woven into the plays’ plots to varying degrees. Unlike the musical 
theater of his parents, however, his plays contain no sung dialogue. His theatrical 
works include An Evening ’s Celebration (1973), Happiness Hotel (1974), What 
Do We Need to Do Tomorrow (1977), A Long American Film (1979), and Failure 
(1983). After a decade-long theatrical hiatus, Ziad went on to stage two other 
plays in quick succession. In 1993 he put on his Regarding Honor and the 
Stubborn People. Owing to some confusion about the relationship between the 
two acts of that play, in 1994 Ziad staged another play meant to serve as the nar- 
rative connector between those acts. This work was called Jf Not for the Possibility 
of Hope (Law Ia fushat al-amal). Also unlike his parents’ project, Ziad never took 
his plays on tour: all of them have been staged solely in West Beirut for a variety 
of reasons to be discussed below. 

Using Bakhtin’s work on parody and heteroglossia, I will show that whereas 
the Rahbani Brothers’ musical-theatrical project represented the fantasy of a 
monolingual and monocultural Lebanon, Ziad’s theatrical works not only revel in 
the linguistic diversity that was the reality of modern Lebanon, but also dialogically 
attack his parents’ project through parody. This latter strategy, I will demonstrate, 
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was not without certain dangers, as the success of parody hinges on the thinness 
of the line between it and homage, a line which, as we will see in Chapter 4 
and Conclusion, Ziad would constantly cross. Before a detailed examination of 
Ziad’s theater, including its constant dialogism with his parents’ project in the 
context of the erosion of political stability in Lebanon, I will first trace at some 
length both the artistic and literal decline of the Asi-Mansour-Fairouz trinity. If 
the rise of this project to prominence was in part catalyzed by the short-lived 
Lebanese civil war of 1958, one place to look for roots of its decline, I argue, is 
in another war: the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. 

This line of argument contains within it a paradox, as in general — and the 
Rahbani Brothers were no exception — the devastating military and political 
defeat of 1967 brought about something of a cultural renaissance throughout the 
Arab World. If the 1967 Arab-Israeli war had the short-term effect of curtailing 
artistic activity all over the region, it was not long before writers of all genres and 
artists of all mediums began to express their individual and collective mix of 
grief, resolve, and disappointment over the devastating loss for the Arabs (which 
came to be known as al-naksa (the setback)). As the Syrian novelist Hanna Mina, 
collaborating with Najah al-‘Attar, has written: resistance literature 


exploded after the naksa of June 1967, especially by the pens of the 
Palestinian writers, but also generally by Arab writers. Its voice rose and 
rose until it drowned out all other literary voices, for the output was 
prolific, filling the pages of books, periodicals and magazines.... 
(Mina, H. and al-‘Attar, N. 1976: 221) 


Mina and al-‘Attar conclude that next to poetry, the most important genre in 
terms of its reaction to the events of 1967 came from theater (Mina, H. and 
al-‘Attar, N. 1976: 223). While Mina does not mention any playwrights by name, 
perhaps the most oft mentioned writer in this regard is Sa‘d Allah Wannis of 
Syria, particularly his two plays Soirée for the Fifth of June (Haflat samar min ajli 
al-khamis min Hazayran, 1968) and The Adventures of the Mamluke Jabir’s Head 
(Mughamarat ra’s al-Mamlik Jabir, 1970) (Allen 1998: 350-4). Lebanese 
playwrights were as quick as anyone to respond to the naksa (Abt Murad 1990: 
166). Works such as ‘Isam Mahfiiz’s The China Tree (al-Zanzalakht, 1968), his 
The Dictator (al-Diktatir, 1969), Raymitin Jabbara’s The Blows of Desdemona 
(Latamat Dazdamiina, 1970), Jalal Khiri’s Juha in the Front-Line Villages (Juha 
fi al-qura al-amamiyya, 1971), and Faris Yawakim’s Yikes, What a Country (Akh 
ya biladna, 1971) (performed by the famous comic actor “Shishi” (Hasan ‘Ala 
al-Din)) can be seen in varying degrees as responses to the loss.' As with, for 
example, the Great War and Europe, this event had an impact on the language, 
content, and structure of Arab World literature and art to an extent that would be 
difficult to exaggerate.” 

It should not be surprising that the work of the Rahbani Brothers, with their 
early commitment to the Palestinian cause and their association with various 
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nationalisms in the Arab World, would be similarly affected by these events. In 
fact, their first musical response to the events of 1967 came in the summer of that 
very year. At a special show to mark the naksa at that year’s Cedars Festival, 
Fairouz sang “The Flower of Cities” (“Zahrat al-mada’in’’), a song celebrating 
Jerusalem. For this song she was awarded the key to that city the following year 
(Abi Samra 1992a: 10). After 1967, not only did their works become more urban 
and, in a certain sense “realistic” (Aba Murad 1990: 145), but the years after 1967 
also witnessed a sharp rise in their productivity. In 1972 Asi Rahbani would suf- 
fer a massive stroke. It came after — and can perhaps be at least partly attributed 
to — an extended period of intensive artistic activity beginning in 1969 with their 
initial theatrical response to the 1967 catastrophe: Granite Mountains (Traboulsi 
1998). Between the staging of Mountains at Baalbeck and Asi’s stroke, they would 
produce and stage the following musical-theatrical works in rapid succession: The 
Person (al-Shakhs, 1969, The Piccadilly Palace Theater in Beirut (hereafter 
“Piccadilly”) and the Damascus International Festival (hereafter “Damascus”’)), 
Live Live (Ya‘ish ya ‘ish, 1969, Piccadilly), Wake Up (Sahh al-nawm, 1971, 
Piccadilly), The Guardian of the Keys (Natirat al-mafatih, 1972, Baalbeck and 
Damascus), Paper People (Nas min waraq, 1972, Piccadilly and Damascus), and 
Love Poem (Qasidat hubb, 1973, Baalbeck). They also toured Brazil and Argentina 
in 1970 and the US in 1971. 

Many of these works, including Mountains — their initial theatrical response to 
the naksa — are more overtly political than their pre-1967 plays. Mountains is 
about popular resistance to a tyrannical occupier. Guardian is also about the 
struggle against an oppressive ruler, this one local as opposed to Mountain’s 
foreign invader. Live contains such direct commentary on the excesses of Lebanon’s 
internal security apparatus “The Second Bureau” that Abii Murad expresses some 
surprise that it was allowed to be staged (Abi Murad 1990: 157). That play also 
exposes the general hypocrisy of government officials by portraying weapons 
smugglers as being more honorable than those employees who practice official 
smuggling. The plays of this period are also characterized by more urban settings, 
a trend harbingered by Hala and the King on the eve of the 1967 war. Wake Up 
and Person, for example, are clearly urban in setting, as are Loulou (Lili, 1974, 
Piccadilly and Damascus). This move to the city, observes Abi Murad, is accom- 
panied by a relative shift toward “social realism” (Abii Murad 1990: 150). Aba 
Murad points out that he means “social realism” in a relative sense. The theater 
of the Rahbani Brothers, he says, never lets go of a certain degree of poeticism 
and symbolism. It does, however, more or less completely leave the village and 
begin to face the problems encountered by those living in the city. These later works 
can also be characterized by the fact that they deal, not with conflict between 
individuals, a characteristic of the pre-1967 works, but with the struggle between 
people and those in power: in Person, a poor roaming tomato seller has her cart 
confiscated when she does not heed official orders to clear out of the town center, 
which has been reserved for an appearance by the local leader; the people in Wake 
Up suffer from a narcoleptic king who does not stay awake long enough to stamp 
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people’s requests and petitions; and a woman wrongly serves a fifteen-year 
sentence for murder in Loulou. 

This move toward urban “social realism” also results, according to Abi: Murad, 
in a general retreat from the folkloric (Abi Murad 1990: 150). A good example 
of this distancing can be seen in the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz’s final 
pre—civil war appearance at the Baalbeck Festival in 1973 with the play Love 
Poem. The section of the official program of the 1973 Baalbeck Festival dedicated 
to “The Lebanese Nights” stresses themes and words such as “new” (“new word,” 
“new dances,” “a new mold”), “different,” “modern” and “surprise” (“Qasidat 
hubb” 1973: 151). To that end, the “folkloric” song is just one of several different 
types to be performed along with “long, rhythmic, dance, modern, group and 
Andalusian strophic songs” (“Qasidat hubb” 1973: 151). In another way, however 
Love Poem is a throwback to the very early Rahbani Brothers/Fairouz 
appearances at Baalbeck in that the songs and dance numbers are only loosely 
tied by narrative elements. It is significant in that it reminds us that, in spite of 
the shocking events of 1967 and the subsequent social and political unrest in 
Lebanon leading up to the civil war, the theater of the Rahbani Brothers, despite 
some changes including an increased productivity, clung stubbornly to some of 
its original variety-show musical-extravaganza elements. ‘Abduh Wazin, for 
example, finds elements of their earlier works in the 1970 play Wake Up, a work 
of social realism on the surface (Wazin 2000a). 

These later works retained other elements from their early theater as well. 
Despite many of the Rahbanis’ post-1967 works’ urban-social-political sheen, 
more than a few of them share with their predecessors the central presence of an 
angelic, virginal female savior. Like Fairouz’s ‘Atr al-Layl of Fakhr al-Din, her 
Ghurba of Mountains is a peripatetic singing savior who seems to descend from 
the heavens. But Ghurba, in contradistinction to ‘Atr al-Layl, carries the entire 
burden of saving her people. In Mountains there is no Fakhr al-Din-type character 
to do military battle while she wages her musical campaign. And whereas it is 
Fakhr al-Din who gives himself up for the sake of his country in that work, in 
Mountains it is Ghurba who must die in order to liberate her people. While this is 
the only Rahbani play in which the character played by Fairouz sacrifices her own 
life, in other works of this period her characters are solo-acting saviors as well. In 
Person it is the poor tomato seller played by Fairouz who, via her mellifluous 
voice, gains access to “the person” and informs him that his underlings are 
oppressing the people. Similarly, while the Fairouz character in Live does not 
save the day, she does manage to enlighten her country’s overthrown ruler as to 
the corruption of his government, ensuring that when he is reinstated he will rule 
differently. In Wake Up, the Fairouz character steals the all-important government 
seal from around the slumbering king’s neck, and stamps all of the pending 
petitions so that the country can get back to work after years of stagnation. In 
Guardian, Fairouz’s character is trusted with everyone’s house keys when they 
flee their tyrannical leader. Not only does she refuse to relinquish the keys to him 
so that he can take possession of the empty houses, but also she convinces him 
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that a kingdom without people is no kingdom at all. The play ends with him 
promising to reform his ways and with everyone returning to their homes. In Mais 
al-Rim (Mays al-Rim, name of village, 1975 Piccadilly and Damascus), Fairouz’s 
character single-handedly, if reluctantly, resolves a town’s major feud. In a nice 
reversal of the first “urban” Rahbani play Hala and the King in which Hala moves 
reluctantly, from village to city, Zayyin of Mais al-Rim is begrudgingly on her 
way from her home in the city to a wedding in her ancestral village. As ‘Amil 
discusses, all of these works constitute examples of individual, not popular 
heroics. In all of them, there is no need for popular struggle as the role of the 
people is reduced to waiting for a savior to appear — literally and figuratively — 
from the sky (‘Amil 1969). An exception to the above is Loulou, adapted from the 
play The Visit of the Old Lady (Der Besuch der alten Dame, 1956) by the Swiss 
writer Friedrich Diirrenmatt (Shawtl 1988: 259). Most of the play’s narrative 
space is taken up with Loulou seeking revenge for fifteen years of wrongful 
imprisonment. Abi Murad argues that viewers were made uncomfortable by this 
new type of character for Fairouz, which may explain why in their next play Mais 
al-Rim (their last before the start of the civil war and their penultimate theatrical 
effort starring Fairouz), the character played by Fairouz returns to the village. 

Many of these post-1967 plays also share with their predecessors examined in 
Conclusion a simplistic and beatific presentation of the conflict between good 
and evil. In the case of these later plays, however, since the tension is more often 
than not between an oppressive ruler and his oppressed subjects, these rulers are, 
we often discover by play’s end, not so bad after all. The authority figure in 
Person, for example, has no idea about the corruption and oppression of his 
government. The same is true for the overthrown leader of Live. In Guardian, 
the king who has killed many of his own subjects is forgiven at play’s end because 
he sheds tears. Ziad Rahbani and others have read something “religious” in the 
absence of “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” type justice in such plays 
(Basha 1995: 140 and 1987b: 43). Unsi al-Hajj has observed that the Rahbani 
project has not just been consistently about the triumph of good over evil, but 
rather about the triumph of good over evil with the additional element of forgive- 
ness (al-Hajj, U. 1987: vol. three, 1008). There is nothing inherently wrong, of 
course, in promoting one’s vision of the importance of forgiveness in one’s 
art, but it should be pointed out that there is a difference between the Fairouz 
character forgiving a scruffy bandit such as Hawlit in Night and her forgiving 
the oppressive king in Guardian. This sympathetic presentation of rulers could 
obviously be read as the theatrical exoneration of the leaders of Lebanon and the 
other countries in which the Rahbani Brothers performed. The Rahbani Brothers 
claimed to have learned from the poet Said Akl never to praise rulers but rather 
whole peoples (Abi Samra 1992b: 14 and 1993: 63). While plays like Guardian, 
Person, and Live cannot be categorized as violating this principle, if they do 
castigate their fictitious rulers, they do so very gently. 

The 1973 play The Station is typical of the persistence of the post-1967 
Rahbani Brothers theater in relying on divine and semi-divine intervention over 
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direct action, and of evil miraculously turning into good. The play tells the story 
of Warda (Fairouz) who proclaims that what appears to everyone else to be a 
potato field is actually a train station. Because of her unflagging faith in her 
vision, people begin buying tickets from an opportunist who has appeared to take 
advantage of this delusion. The play ends with the sound of a train approaching 
the “station.” Not only does the arrival of the train turn the thief into a legitimate 
businessman (throughout the play Warda had refused to call him a thief as 
he called himself and insisted on calling him a “ticket seller”), it also rewards the 
faith and patience of the people. As Asi himself penned in the epigram preceding 
the play’s script: “Waiting created the station and the desire to travel brought the 
train” (in Rahbani, A. and M. 2003e: 13). Traboulsi, an otherwise keen observer 
of the Lebanese cultural scene, misreads this play when he says that it announces 
the “end of the Lebanese miracle” (“Ma huwa ’al-shay’ al-fashil’”’ n.d.: n.p.) 
when in fact the inexplicable transformation of the potato field resembles very 
much the discourse surrounding the miracle of Lebanon outlined by him in 
another context (Traboulsi 1999: 227-33). The Rahbani Brothers won the “Said 
Akl Prize” for The Station (Traboulsi 1997: 45). It is fitting that this miracle- 
affirming play would win the literary award named after and inspired by one of 
Lebanon’s biggest believers in miracles.’ The point that I am trying to make is that 
despite the naksa of 1967 and the increasing domestic tensions within Lebanon as 
reflected, for example, in the student demonstrations and labor strikes of that 
period, the Rahbanis’ version of the Lebanese miracle remained alive and well. 

On the level of the personal, however, this was not the case, for soon after the 
script for this play was written, Asi suffered a stroke. He joined Fairouz, who was 
suffering from exhaustion, in the hospital. This event would be the initial external 
sign of distress in the Asi-Mansour-Fairouz trinity. Though Asi would partially 
recover and though Mansour would continue to sign his musical-theatrical 
works — even after the separation of Asi and Fairouz in 1977 and even after the 
death of Asi in 1986 — “The Rahbani Brothers,” Station can be considered the 
final Rahbani Brothers’ work. For a time, however, it looked like the trinity would 
be re-formed with the substitution of Fairouz and Asi’s artistically precocious 
son Ziad for his ailing father. In fact, though Station’s script was written before 
Asi’s medical demise, the music for the play had not been completely composed 
when opening day at the Piccadilly was approaching. Mansour asked for help 
from various family members as a show of support and appreciation for Asi. 
Ziad offered a piece of music he had previously composed, and to it Mansour 
wrote the song “People Asked Me” (“Sa’altini al-nas”) (Zoghaib 1993: part 
eight, 69). 

Another indication of the likelihood that Ziad would step in for Asi was the 
authorship of his own Rahbani-esque musical play that year: An Evening '’s 
Celebration. In a number of interviews Ziad has talked disparagingly about this 
work (Basha and Dawid 1983; “Hiwar al-‘umr” 1997 and Muriiwa 1998). Others 
too have written about the similarity between it and some of the Rahbanis’ early 
works (e.g. al-Hajj, U. 1987: vol. 3, 972-3). The work was originally conceived, 
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in fact, as a tribute to the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz. Every year at the cultural 
club of Baqnaya — a village near the Rahbani’s hometown of Antilyas — young club 
members would stage one of the Rahbani Brothers’ musical plays. In the summer 
of 1973 those in charge of the club asked Ziad, then just 17-years-old, to direct 
that year’s production with the caveat that he compose his own music and songs 
for it. The result was Celebration, which Ziad himself describes not so much as a 
play but as a series of songs connected by a simple story (Basha and Dawid 1983: 
10 and Shamil 1981: 32). The simple plot goes as follows: the local village café, 
owned by the best singer in town, advertises a talent competition to look for a new 
singer to help him carry the entertainment burden of the establishment. All of 
the competitors are appallingly but comically bad, except for one young man. The 
owner of the café quickly realizes that were this man to perform, he would eclipse 
his own preeminence and so has him rudely evicted. The café owner’s daughter, 
who has fallen in love with the young man, eventually convinces her father to 
welcome the young singer back to the café to perform. Similar to many Rahbani 
Brothers’ productions, the plot’s conflict is solved by love, and the play ends in a 
celebratory song. Ziad relates that one of the performances of his play was 
attended by one of the producers of his parents’ work, Khalid al-‘Itant, who 
recommended moving it to Beirut. Its debut was postponed for two months due 
to the 1973 Israeli-Egyptian war, but it eventually moved to the capital and played 
to progressively larger crowds (Basha and Dawid 1983: 10). In addition to 
writing the script and the music for this play, Ziad also had a small comic role in it 
as the town drunkard. This character, along with the ineffectual beat policeman — 
al-shawish — are common characters in the Rahbani Brothers’ plays. Acting in 
bit parts had been, in fact, Ziad’s entrée into the theatrical world of the Rahbanis. 
In terms of his continuing participation in the Rahbani project musically, after 
helping out with Station and Loulou (Shamil 1981: 32), Ziad was asked to write 
the musical introduction to the Rahbani Brothers’ 1975 Mais al-Rim (Murtiwa 
1998: 307). Prior to this, however, Ziad would stage his second musical-theatrical 
production: Happiness Hotel. This play was the first artistic indication that 
the replacement of Asi by Ziad was not going to happen as some had hoped 
and imagined. 


Happiness Hotel: prognostication or proclamation? 


At first view, the 1974 Hotel might not seem so different from Celebration or from 
the Rahbani Brothers’ later urban works. Like Celebration, it was written (music 
and script), directed, and acted in by Ziad. It also contains a high song to dialogue 
ratio. Like his first play, some of its main characters are musicians who seem 
ready to burst into a song at the slightest provocation. Finally, most of the singing 
in both plays is done by Joseph Saqr (Juzif Saqr), a singer and actor whom viewers 
of Ziad’s early plays would have recognized from his roles in some of the Rahbani 
Brothers’ works. Just two years before, in fact, Saqr played one of the main roles 
in Guardian. And in the same year as Hotel, he would also appear in the 
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Rahbanis’ Loulou. A year later he would have another substantial role in the 
Rahbanis’ Mais al-Rim. He also had a small role in the 1970 Live Live. And 
though Hotel’s plot is a seemingly radical departure from the singing competition 
of Celebration, its strikes and revolution would not have been out of place in 
some of the post-1967 Rahbani musicals such as Wake Up and Mountains. 

Hotel tells the story of a day in the life of an urban budget hotel. The play 
opens with two musicians — Barakat and Qaysar — practicing their nightclub 
numbers only to be informed by a telephone call that the cabaret is closed due to 
the current strikes and demonstrations.* Their disappointment about missing 
another day’s pay is tempered by an announcement from the widowed wife of the 
original hotel owner that there will be an engagement party for her daughter 
Sawsan that night, and that she would like them to perform at it. In the following 
scenes we meet the play’s other characters: the hotel clerk, Tint; a long-winded 
leftist intellectual, Ra’tf, who is ever prepared to extemporaneously pontificate; 
Sa‘d and Adib, two older and long-time guests; Karnik, an Armenian-Lebanese 
photojournalist; a wandering haberdasher named ‘Abd al-Karim; an unemployed 
inveterate gambler named Zakariyya who has been evicted by his wife after their 
most recent argument; and Tahayyat, a belly dancer. Ziad plays the part of 
Zakariyya, a much larger role than that of the drunkard in Celebration. For 
example, Zakariyya’s comic and confused entrance into the hotel occupies 
approximately 10 of the play’s 83 pages (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 19-29) and 15 of the 
recorded version’s 137 minutes (Rahbani, Z. 1993b: disc one: 19:02—35:45). The 
comical first act, with only a hint of the social and political tensions in the back- 
ground, ends with a string of raucous songs sung by Joseph Saqr that would very 
quickly become extremely popular in Lebanon, songs like: “Hotel of Happiness” 
(“Nazl al-suriir’), “I Sent You” (“Ba‘at lak”), and “Everything’s Alright” (““Mashi 
al-hal”) (Basha and Dawid 1983: 10). 

In the play’s second act we enter the realm of the political, albeit comically, 
when two recently fired factory workers — ‘Abbas and Fahd — storm the hotel 
proclaiming the start of a revolution. The occupants of the hotel have the rest of 
the night to decide if they will join the movement or be killed. For the recalcitrant, 
these executions would take place in a specific order, depending on each person’s 
relative use or harm to society. The two musicians are placed at the top of the list 
because they are “the opiate of society” (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 38). In fact, these 
two are so dangerous to the revolution that, unlike the rest of the guests, they are 
not given all night to decide their fates. Either they compose a revolutionary 
anthem in a few hours or be killed. Their colleague, the dancer, is next on the list: 
“There is no time for dance,” says one of the revolutionaries (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 
40). Then comes the intellectual, because, says ‘Abbas, “all you do is talk, and 
I don’t like talk” (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 40). Once this list is complete and the hotel 
wired to blow up should anyone try to escape, the two revolutionaries rest for a 
few hours while the hotel guests stay up pondering on their fates. 

At 3:30 in the morning, the specified deadline for completing the revolution- 
ary anthem, ‘Abbas and Fahd descend to hear what has been written. When 
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the musicians cannot even remember their own national anthem, the situation 
looks bleak. It is at this moment that the hotel clerk, Tint, asks to speak to ‘Abbas 
in private. He convinces ‘Abbas that the hotel owner’s daughter, Sawsan, has 
fallen in love with him. Have you not always dreamed of marrying a rich girl? he 
asks him. If you marry her, he continues, you will have some stability in your life 
and a place from which to base your revolution: 


Marry, establish a home and settle down...and later if one night while 
you are sitting in front of the television and you begin thinking about 
your people...get up...and then start planning your revolution.... At 
that time the revolution will be more mature...and maybe it will last 
longer than a day, and at least you’ll have a place to convene your 
revolutionary council. 

(Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 73) 


After further cajoling, ‘Abbas finally agrees. Sawsan is then persuaded that she 
merely needs to go along with this “marriage” for several days, after which time 
she can return to her fiancée. The next scene begins with the wedding between 
‘Abbas and Sawsan, which is accompanied by another lively song: “Even the 
Metal Felt Badly for Him, but You Did Not” (“Hann al-hadid ‘ala halu, wa-inta 
ma hannayt’’). Up to this point, I would argue, the content and form of this work 
would not have contradicted the expectation that Ziad would replace Asi in the 
Rahbani Brothers-Fairouz trinity. After the wedding song, however, Ra’ if the rev- 
olutionary intellectual gives a speech which, by its end, places a large question 
mark over the position of Ziad vis-a-vis his parents’ project. 

While Celebration and to this point Hotel are reminiscent of the Rahbani Brothers’ 
theatrical oeuvre, it is at Hotel’s wedding that we sense a real shift. This coincides 
with an oblique reference to the Rahbani Brothers’ 1960 play Holiday of Glory. 
That play ends, as I discussed in Chapter 2, with a famous piece of advice from 
a wise old man to a newly wed bride: “Raise your children happily and with 
love and, after God, have them worship Lebanon” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1960: 55). 
The wedding of Hotel also ends with a piece of advice, and though it too involves 
children, it, and its deliverer are quite different: “Produce a revolutionary 
multitude of children. Produce a proud generation that does not yield to anyone. 
Secure the bloody future for your children and give them free rein. Your children 
are not for you, they are life’s children” (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 75). Offspring that 
were once squarely the province of the parents are now the children “of life.” 
Children that were once to be worshipping God and Lebanon are now supposed 
to rising up against them. A few scenes later, the play ends with Sawsan escaping 
from ‘Abbas and fleeing back to the hotel in search of her fiancée. A wrathful 
‘Abbas follows in hot pursuit. All escape the hotel except for a sleeping Zakariyya 
and the dancer Tahayyat. Zakariyya wakes up to find that Tahayyat has been 
seduced and ‘Abbas and that the revolution has, once again, been cancelled. He is 
disappointed by this turn of events and asks ‘Abbas’s accomplice Fahd to give him 
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a machine gun to pass on to his children: “Do you know what my children would 
do if they got hold of a machine gun? You don’t know my children” (Rahbani, Z. 
1994c: 83). In the meantime Fahd has exited without Zakariyya noticing him. The 
play ends with the sound of an explosion and Zakariyya calling out for Fahd, who 
has apparently blown himself up. 

Hotel has been read as a prognostication of the 1975 civil war (Amin 1997). Ziad 
himself has rejected this view (Muriwa 1998: 321), mentioning that it was actually 
based on a real incident, the taking of hostages inside the Beirut office of the Bank 
of America (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b: 656-7). In my view it is more manifesto than 
prophecy. And while on one level it may be a manifesto for a certain kind of 
revolution (Amin 1997), one that should come in the future (al-Mukhkh 1983) and 
be better prepared for than were the efforts of ‘Abbas and Fahd (‘Abd Allah 1977), 
it is also a statement on the relationship of the author to his parents’ artistic project. 
This aspect of it can be most clearly seen in the scene following the wedding. 

Between the wedding of ‘Abbas and Sawsan and the end of the play as 
described above, life in the hotel is back to normal; it is back, in other words, to 
where it started: with the musicians Barakat and Qaysar lounging around the hotel 
chatting. The scene just after the wedding opens with Barakat telling anyone who 
will listen how “this government” came to “the plain” and told them that they 
could no longer grow marijuana. He goes on to say that they depended on this 
crop and that when they tried to negotiate with the authorities, they got nowhere. 
“Tn the end,” he tells his audience at the hotel, “We grew corn.” “Come harvest,” 
he continues, “by the time we got to the end of the first row we were dizzy.” When 
asked why, he explains: “If you sniff an ear you’ll be stoned for three days, what 
are you talking about. This is a people who love corn, and a land that gives 
nothing but corn” (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 77). As if to erase any doubt that what he 
means to say is that they ignored the government prohibition and continued to 
plant marijuana, he says, “Take Zakariyya, for instance. He ate an ear last night 
and he’s still sleeping. Just try to wake him up.” Then Qaysar says, “This corn has 
become part of our heritage” (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 75). Ziad, through Qaysar, is 
making a direct correlation between the effects of marijuana and the effects of 
“heritage.” The word in Arabic — turath — can mean many different things. What 
kind of “heritage” is Ziad referring to here? Let us follow Qaysar and Barakat’s 
conversation 


Barakat: “God bless our heritage, our heritage is vast, man. What are you 
talking about: the water spring, the singing bird, the chirping sparrow.” 

Qaysar: “And don’t forget the vines of lily.” 

Barakat: “ ‘God bless the vines of lily’... and ‘But Oh! Abi al-Zuluf’®... and 
‘from the window of the shack...’” 

Qaysar: “Yes, yes!” 


Barakat: “‘...he sent you’.” 
Qaysar: “Our own music is full of herds of goats, of broken water jugs.... ‘Oh 
spring’...” 
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Barakat: “ ‘Oh spring’... What does he say to her? ‘Meet me at the spring...’ 
and he’s thinking that it will be quiet at the spring... quite a romankit 
(riimankiti) [sic] scene at the spring. With all of the people meeting at 
the spring... it’s become like a public gathering at the spring.” 

Qaysar: “What a heritage! Wow!” 

Barakat: “They’ll be exploring Mars and we’ll still be trying to figure out who 
wrote the Dal‘iina’... the Dal‘tina... Dal‘iina... We’ve really developed 
the Dal‘iina... I heard someone play the Dal‘iina on the saxophone.” 

(Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 77-8) 


While Ziad is not commenting solely on his parents’ oeuvre here, their music and 
theater is replete with this kind of language and content. 

I have done a survey of 353 songs produced by the Rahbani Brothers for their 
plays, concerts and records.’ A glance at some of the results confirms that their 
theater and song contain many instances of the very mind-numbing “heritage” 
mentioned above, heritage that resulted in Qaysar and Barakat being put at the top 
of the list of those expendable or dangerous to the revolution. While there are only 
two instances of “singing” birds and none of “chirping” sparrows in the Rahbani 
songs that I surveyed, there is an abundance of reference to birds and flight. 
Words with the root for “flight” and “bird” in them (ta’, ya’, ra’) appear in ninety- 
one different songs. In addition to those references, sparrows are mentioned 
specifically in 29 songs, nightingales in 17 and doves in 7. And while “vines of 
lily” is not so common, “lily” itself is mentioned in nineteen songs. The phrase 
“vines of the lily” does occur, however, in at least one song sung by Fairouz: 
“Return Me to My Country” (“Ruddni ila biladi’”’). The last line of the song goes: 
“T am vines of Lily. Break me over the soil of my country” (Rahbani, A. and M. 
1992a: track eight). Said Akl wrote the lyrics to this song. The generic word for 
“flower” (zahra), however, is much more frequent: it is mentioned in 84 songs. 
The word for “rose” appears in no less than 70 songs. “Springs” are mentioned 
in 24 songs, a few of them including actual assignations. The meeting of lovers 
at springs is mentioned in the following songs: “Open the Water” (“Dirt 
al-mayy’”’), “Oh Moon, You and I” (“Ya qamar ana wa-iyyak”’), and “The Sparrow 
Flew in Circles” (“Dar al-diri ‘ala al-dayir’). One song mentions the expected 
quiet of the spring made fun of above: the song “The Sparrow Flies Around” 
(“Yadir al-dirt’). Springs also play a central role in the Rahbani plays. Water is 
sometimes a source of tension in these works. In The Moon's Bridge, as I have 
shown above, water is the source of conflict between the two villages. In The Ring 
Seller, the spring is the setting for a playful water fight (Rahbani, A. and M. 
2003a: 41-2). More often than not the spring is a place of so many assignations 
that Barakat is wise to wonder how lovers could actually expect any privacy there. 
As Abi Murad says 


As for other village subjects like the oil press and the flour mill, they 
appear in many places, but the spring is a basic focal point: the spring in 
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the village is the meeting place of lovers, the destination of the thirsty, 
the resting place of hunters and the goal of picnickers, and these are 
many in the world of the Rahbanis. How many girls carry their pitchers 
to fill them at the spring and how many lovers meet their beloveds near 
the spring? The water spring is actually one of the basic symbols of the 
village so how could the theater of the Rahbanis not be filled with this 
symbol? 

(Abi Murad 1990: 83) 


A good example is the Rahbanis’ Holiday of Glory. One scene opens with all of 
the girls of the village fetching water at dawn. No sooner do all of the other girls 
leave Najla there by herself than Shahin arrives at the spring where they flirt 
innocently and begin to fall in love (Rahbani, A. and M. 1960: 18-19). 

That the numbing effects of Rahbani-esque “folklore” in Hotel is commented 
on in the context of the failure of the government to prevent the growing of 
marijuana is significant when it is remembered that the Rahbani Brothers’ proj- 
ect can be seen to have participated theatrically in the state-building goals of 
Chehabism. The mountain Christian village vision of Lebanon that infuses the 
theater of the Rahbani Brothers — as well as the songs discussed above — has to be 
seen in light of the attempts following the domestic violence of 1958 to turn 
Greater Lebanon into a cohesive nation and state. The fact that in Hotel “that 
government” is still unable to extend its reach effectively into the margins of 
the country is significant. When Barakat talks about the government going up to the 
plain (al-sahl), he is referring to the area around Baalbeck, famous not just for its 
annual cultural festival but for its growing of marijuana (Yabroudi 1999: 282-3). 
So, despite their own theatrical efforts along with the Chehabist political projects, 
Baalbeck — the very epicenter of their Lebanon-uniting theater — remained at least 
partially outside the reach of “this government.” In the Lebanon of Hotel, in fact, 
it is not just the margins that elude state control and unification, but the very seat 
of government, for though it is not mentioned specifically, it is clear that we 
are to understand the events of the play to be taking place in Beirut, a Beirut of 
wide-spread strikes (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 8) and demonstrations (Rahbani, Z. 
1994c: 11). It is also a city of intermittent water service (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 12). 
In the play, the only regular source of water is that used by the police against the 
demonstrators. A nephew of the Armenian photographer, in fact, takes a bar of 
soap with him to demonstrations, as it is his only guarantee of a regular bath 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 12). It is also a city of factory workers’ daughters washing 
car windows at busy intersections for a few pennies (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 34); and, 
most centrally, of a city on the verge of revolution. 

The end of the play, announcing as it does a coup from within the theatrical 
version of the Rahbani’s Lebanon, then, makes one rethink the play in its entirety. 
While it remains a comedy, its color quickly approaches the dark end of that 
genre’s spectrum. And with the suicide of Fahd in the last seconds, it becomes 
positively black. Also toward the end of the play is a very dark twisting of the 
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thought of Kahlil Gibran. It is pointed out to Ra’if that the “Your children are not 
your children” section of his wedding speech is a borrowing from Gibran. This 
sentence is adapted from the section of the bestselling The Prophet on children, 
which ends with Gibran comparing children to arrows being shot by God. God’s 
bow is the parents. At the end of Hotel, however, it is the children themselves who 
are on the verge of getting hold of the weapon (updated to a machine gun) and of 
shooting it without the assistance of God. What they will shoot remains to be seen. 

Hotel, as much as it is a declaration of war on their Lebanon, is also an 
expression of that ambivalence. Yes, Ziad does very significantly twist his 
parents’ wedding advice and mock their facile use of folklore, and yes he does 
take children out of Gibran’s parental bow. Let us not forget, however, the context 
of Hotel's wedding advice. In Holiday, it was a wise elder who advises the young 
bride. In Hotel, in contrast, it is a windbag of an armchair revolutionary whom 
Tahayyat the dancer upbraids for being “all talk” who gives the advice. After 
scolding the other men as a group for their inability to act in the face of danger, 
she comes down particularly hard on Ra’tf, telling him that the revolutionaries 
should have shot him straightaway, adding 


You pretend to be a big revolutionary, may God destroy your house, but 
no revolution or anything else has ever come out of you. Your whole life 
has been a waste... (yelling). You’ve written millions of pages, and what 
has changed in the world? Nothing. 

(Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 58-9) 


Ra’if’s empty pontification, in fact, is connected to a kind of music denigrated 
by Ziad at least as much as the “folk music” of his parents: namely, the type of 
music which induces the state of musical ecstasy called tarab. At the end of the 
wedding speech in which Gibran is invoked, the lute player Barakat cries out 
“Abh Mr Ra’tf Ahh,” similar to the response he has in the first line of the play 
when Qaysar strums a few bars on the lute and performs the typical introduction 
to the Egyptian “Layali”? song: “Oh night. Oh, night. O night.” To Barakat’s 
response (“Allah, Allah, Allah, Allah”) the stage directions add: “He shouts as 
the tarab takes him away” (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 7). Barakat’s similar reaction to the 
wedding speech, then, is meant to help us pass negative judgment on Ra’tf and 
what he says. At least equally important is the fact that this wedding, again in 
juxtaposition to the wedding of Holiday, is a ruse. 

Also exemplifying the ambivalence of Ziad’s relationship to his parents’ project 
is the form of the very “your children are not your children” sentence itself. As it 
turns out, Ziad is not actually quoting Gibran here, but rather quoting his parents 
quoting Gibran. The Prophet was first published in 1923. In its “original” 
English, the line in question reads: “Your children are not your children. They 
are the sons and daughters of Life’s longing for itself” (Gibran 1923: 15). There 
are indications not only that The Prophet was a book that took many years to 
write, but also that at least an initial draft may have been written in Arabic during 
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Gibran’s childhood (Waterfield: 254-5). In any case, Gibran’s biographer and 
Lebanese-migrant colleague in New York Mikhail Naima (Mikhail Nu‘ayma) 
subsequently translated the English version of the work into Arabic. He renders the 
line: “Inna awladakum laysi bi-awladikum. Innahum abna’u ashwaqi al-hayati 
wa-banatuha” (Your children are not your children. They are the sons and daughters 
of the longings of life) (Naima 1974: 27). In 1972, the Rahbani Brothers staged the 
musical-theatrical work Paper People. Just before intermission, there is a song which 
is a synopsis of The Prophet and in which we find the line exactly as it comes in 
Hotel, which was performed a mere two years after the staging of the Paper People. 
It is rendered in both works as follows: “Awladukum laysi lakum, awladukum 
abna’u al-hayat” (Your children are not yours. Your children are the sons of life) 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 1975: 8 and Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 75). In Ra’iif’s wedding speech, 
then, Ziad is double-quoting his parents. While on the one hand he reformulates their 
vision of the role of children in their Lebanon, as expressed in Holiday, he is also 
directly quoting their reformulation of Gibran in a later play, Paper People. 

There is another bit of selective translation of Gibran in the Rahbani’s Paper 
People. The section of The Prophet on children is approximately sixteen-lines 
long in the Arabic version. The Rahbanis chose three of these lines for their song, 
two of which I have already discussed above. The other line that they include is 
the one that is rendered by Naima as something like: “You can erect homes for 
your children’s bodies, but not for their souls” (wa-tastatt ‘tin an tugimii al-masakina 
li-abdanihim wa-la li-arwahihim) (Naima 1974: 27). The Rahbanis’ add this 
directly to their first sentence to make their citation read: “Your children are not 
for you; they are the sons of life, and life does not live in the family’s house” 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 1975: 8). Whereas Gibran does not seem to be suggesting 
that children not physically live with their parents, the Rahbanis’ version can be 
read this way. It is perhaps then no coincidence that around this time Ziad liter- 
ally did move out of the family house (Baydiin, ‘Abbas 1996: part two, 53), an act 
that demonstrates that his artistic break from them was not without some form of 
personal rupture as well. And like the ambivalence of his artistic relationship with 
them, this physical break from the family home was not absolute. In describing his 
departure, Ziad says that he used “to come and go like Christopher,’ (Baydiin, 
‘Abbas 1996: part two, 51), referring to the US Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher’s shuttle diplomacy in the region during the first Bill Clinton presidency. 

By figuratively quoting the famous advice scene of Holiday and by having 
Zakariyya suggest, at the end of a play which can be read as portraying the very 
antithesis of the Rahbanis’ Lebanon, that the true path to revolution is to put the 
weapons in the hands of his children, Ziad is announcing a radical break from 
the artistic project on which he was raised, a project which, for a short time, it 
looked like he might help salvage after the decline of one of its pillars. By quoting 
his parents quoting Gibran, however, and by having the sentence uttered by arguably 
the play’s least reliable speaker, Ziad also seems to be signaling an ambivalence that 
would be almost as consistent as the rebelling. Ziad may not be predicting the end 
of Lebanon in this play, as has been argued. If he is predicting the end of anything, 
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it is the Lebanon of the Rahbanis and Fairouz. Or rather, he is announcing what would 
take less keen observers another year — in other words, the start of the civil war — to 
figure out: that the Lebanon of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz never existed. 


Petra: civil war and the theater of the Rahbani Brothers 


The Lebanese civil war erupted in the spring of 1975. Much has been written 
about its complex causes. When the fighting stopped after an Arab-league 
sponsored summit meeting in October of 1976, most thought that was the end of 
it, especially if history was to be trusted as a guide. Robert Fisk writes of the 
surprise of people each time the fighting reignited: “For we had been fooled, even 
the Lebanese themselves. We believe in the idea of national catastrophe, of 
national renewal, of political renaissance. We thought that an identity existed 
beyond the civil conflict” (Fisk 1992: 52). It did not take long for Lebanese artists 
to respond to the violence, and, as in the case of the naksa of 1967, theater 
responded as quickly as any other art form. No one, perhaps, was as impacted by 
the war as much as the Rahbani Brothers (Kamil, S. 1983b: 68). 

Their theatrical response to the war was the 1977 historical epic Petra that 
premiered, fittingly, in Jordan. In Chapter 2, I discussed the paradox of how the 
Rahbanis’ theater and musical theater could be both so Mt-Lebanon-specific 
and at the same time speak to so many different nationalisms. This happened, I 
explained, partly because their works necessarily became less time and place 
specific over the years. In a related phenomenon, at the start of the civil war, some 
of the Rahbani Brothers’ songs — such as “I love you Lebanon” (“Ba-hibbak ya 
Lubnan’’) — and plays — such as The Woman from Baalbeck (al-Ba ‘labakkiyya, 
1961), The Days of Fakhr al-Din, and Granite Mountains — quickly came to be 
used as anthems by multiple sides in the conflict (Bitar 1978; Nasr Allah, R. 1986; 
and Traboulsi 1998). Petra has been characterized as a response to this misuse of 
their work (Abi Samra 1978). It was an effort, in other words, at clarity. 

The play, loosely based on historical events, tells of the tiny city-state of Petra 
standing up to and ultimately defeating Roman aggression. While the king of 
Petra is off fighting these campaigns, the queen (Fairouz) is at home attempting 
to keep things in order on the domestic front in the face of plots and conspiracies. 
At one point Roman spies kidnap her daughter (named Petra after the city). The 
queen is informed that in order to save her daughter she must convince her 
husband to give up the resistance. She refuses even to inform him of the kidnap- 
pings. The war against Roman tyranny is won, but the daughter is sacrificed along 
the way. If this play is a reversal from the later Rahbani musical-theatrical works 
discussed above in respect to symbolic clarity, it can also be read as a shift in the 
meaning of the same symbols used in the earlier less ambiguous works. In many 
of the earlier plays, tension exists between two villages, or between a village and 
a real or imagined local “stranger” or “Other” who, in the end, was more a force of 
unity than of disunity. In this play, the cause of tension, even more so than in Fakhr 
al-Din, is a wholly “external” Other. Additionally, “The Other” in this work — in 
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contrast to “Others” like Murahhij and Hawli — is portrayed as being wholly 
merciless and evil. As the king tells his people before heading off for battle: 
“Rome is coming to make you submit, coming for plunder, to take your women 
as prisoners and to enslave your children” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1977: 12). And 
while this external Other’s challenge will ultimately result in unity through resist- 
ance on the home front, it comes at great cost. The ending of Petra is similar to 
that of Granite Mountains, the Rahbanis’ response to the naksa. In that play the 
price of freedom is the life of the ethereal character Ghurba, who is played by 
Fairouz. There are, however, a few important differences. That play was the story 
of conflict between two villages, not two separate states or even “civilizations.” 
Also, that play ends with the brutal Fatik repenting and learning the evil of his 
ways. In other words, Ghurba’s sacrifice in that play makes him give up his 
imperial designs. In this play, the queen decides to sacrifice her daughter to 
ensure a victory that has already been won. This play, then, is extremely clear that 
the causes of the civil war were wholly external to Lebanon. This necessitates a 
reversal of the some of the inward-looking criticism that was characteristic of other 
post-1967 Rahbani works. Live Live, for example, contains criticism of Lebanon’s 
internal security apparatus “the Second Bureau.” Conversely, in Petra, when a 
foreigner observes that each of Petra’s citizens is, in a sense, an informant, a native 
replies: “Isn’t that better than to have what happened to other [countries] happen 
to us?” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1977: 48). In Petra, it is not the “us-versus-them” 
dichotomy that is new, but rather the clear delineation of the two sides. Any 
fuzziness of us-Other boundaries from the earlier works has evaporated. 

How can we be sure that the beleaguered Petra of this play is supposed to 
represent Lebanon of the civil war? The work was, after all, written for Jordan 
and based, however loosely, on historical fact. Actually, the Petra of their play 
bears an uncanny resemblance to the mountain Christian village national space 
depicted in their early Baalbeck Festival works. It is, for one, a space whose 
internal cohesion is based on love, justice, and freedom, three pillars of their 
theatrical oeuvre (Abi Murad 1990: 140). These three cornerstones are laid out 
at the very beginning of the play. Before the king departs to battle Rome, he refers 
to Petra as “one of the first shouts of freedoms” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1977: 12). 
And after turning over the affairs of Petra to his wife before departing for battle, 
his ministers advise her: “When you have been made ruler, rule with love. When 
you have been made judge, judge justly” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1977: 14). It is also 
perhaps the clearest theatrical expression of the intersection of their and Michel 
Chiha’s visions for Lebanon. The Rahbani theatrical project and the Chehabist 
nation- and state-building project in which it participated were not free from 
the influences of Chiha’s pre-1958 vision of Lebanon. This despite the fact that 
the Chehab project was in certain ways a break from the previous regime’s inter- 
pretation of Chiha’s vision in that it called for a certain kind of inclusiveness, 
equality and state building that is missing from Chihaism (“al-Shihaw1’). 

Central to the vision of Chiha was the idea that Lebanon could be the 
Switzerland of the Middle East (Traboulsi 1999: 297-316). This desire had less 
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to do with the two countries’ similar topographical features than with their role as 
neutral countries that could serve as safe-havens. Chiha’s concern, however, was 
not so much that Lebanon be a safe haven for people, but for capital. Financial 
secrecy laws were legislated to that end just after his death in 1956 (Traboulsi 
1999: 305). Connected to this vision was the idea of Lebanon as a multi-continental 
crossroad of capital and goods (Traboulsi 1999: 13). The Rahbani Brothers’ Petra 
embodies these roles. To one merchant who cannot understand why Petra would 
agree to safe-keep the treasures of those peoples threatened by Rome, the queen 
says, “All of its life the vaults of Petra have been a place for caravans and good 
people to safe-keep their goods. They pay friendship and get security in return” 
(Rahbani, A. and M. 1977: 36). This last sentence could easily be mistaken for 
one of Chiha’s, who believed that security — specifically for foreign capital — had 
to be the top priority in a country without natural resources (Traboulsi 1999: 
86-7). In the Rahbanis’ Petra, this security pays off in a series of friendship 
treaties signed with neighbors after the defeat of Rome. The program for the play 
seems to have its Chihaism built into its very structure. In case the materialistic 
free-trade message of the play itself is not clear enough from the copious descrip- 
tions of the goods being stored in the vaults of the city, the full-page advertise- 
ments for dishwashers, car, trucks, five-star hotels and even an automatic kibba 
maker occupy almost literally every other page of the program, including the 
section that contains the play’s script (Rahbani, A. and M. 1977). 

This preoccupation with security is, according to Traboulsi, the “little sister” of 
preoccupation with conspiracy theories, which are always looking for security 
related causes — external ones in particular — for economic fluxes (Traboulsi 1999: 
87). Thus it is natural that the Petra of the Rahbani Brothers, the very survival of 
which depends on its security, would be in need of clearly external foes. If the 
threat to security were internal, in other words, who would store their valuables 
there? It is no surprise then that the Rahbanis’ Petra is so free from internal 
division that its vaults have no real guards to speak of. Or as one of its citizens puts 
it: “every citizen of Petra is a security agent” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1977: 52). 

It is natural that a land without internal divisions would also be a land of “no 
slaves and classes” (Rahbani, A. and M. 1977: 10), as one minister describes the 
city-state. This represents yet another intersection between the Lebanon of this play 
and the Lebanon of Chiha. Chiha used a kind of circular logic to explain his belief 
in this idea: if there is poverty in Lebanon, it is among the peasants of the territo- 
ries annexed to Lebanon proper in 1920. The original inhabitants of the mountains, 
he argued, were not poor. There are no poor in Lebanon, in other words, simply 
because there are no Lebanese poor. Put another way: if you are poor you are not 
Lebanese (Traboulsi 1999: 142). There are also no exploited in Lebanon, according 
to Chiha, because there is no industry, because the Lebanese themselves invest their 
money abroad. And at home the Lebanese are free and generous with their 
elsewhere-earned (and elsewhere exploiting?) capital (Traboulsi 1999: 145-9), 

The Petra of this play is not, as the Rahbani Brothers claimed “every small city 
or country in the world that strives after freedom” (Harb 1978a: n.p.), but rather 
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a combination of their nirvanic Lebanon of love, justice and freedom and the 
liberal service economy of Chiha’s Lebanon. In Petra, in fact, the two collapse 
into one, for the internal logic of Chiha’s vision for Lebanon can produce nothing 
but love, happiness and freedom. Any doubt as to the identity of Petra is settled 
when the queen welcomes her victorious husband home at the end of the play: 
“Oh king of the dazzling sword.... Oh king of victory and knights. I have 
compared you to a field of olives. I have compared you to Ajloun [‘Ajlin] and to 
the white snow on Mt Hermon, Oh cedar from Lebanon” (Rahbani, A. and M. 
1977: 108). While the king is /ike the famous fortress of the Jordanian city Ajloun 
and like the snow of Syria’s Mt Hermon, he is the cedar of Lebanon. 

After runs in Amman and Damascus, Petra moved to Beirut. It overlapped with 
the staging of Ziad’s third play, the 1978 What Do We Need to do Tomorrow. By 
this time, Ziad’s physical separation from his family had become more final than 
the back and forth described above. In the first stage of the war, the battle lines 
inside Beirut were drawn between the eastern and western part of the city. The 
east of the city became even more predominantly Maronite Christian and the West 
more Muslim. The West also became a stronghold for Yasser Arafat’s (Yasir 
‘Arafat) Palestinian Liberation Organization as well as a magnet for both leftist 
Christians and Muslims (Petran 1987). During the first few years of the war Ziad, 
out of his family home but still living in East Beirut, began to receive death 
threats. He went to his parent’s house thinking that no one would attack such a 
symbolic place. His parents encouraged him to flee to Syria with them. The day 
they wanted to depart was the same day they released the nationalist song “I Love 
you Lebanon” (“B’ahibbak ya Lubnan,’ 1976) (“Hadith ma‘a Ziad Rahbani” 
1993: 26). Ziad tells this story in a 1993 interview, the point of which seems to 
be to emphasize the widening chasm between himself and his family. He goes on 
to say, “I curse the day they made that song” (“Hadith ma‘a Ziad Rahbani” 1993: 
26). In the song, Fairouz sings: “I want to stay with you” (Rahbani, A. and M. 
1988: track one). Leaving your beloved on the day that you announce your love 
for him was too much for Ziad to bear. In 1993 Ziad would use the lyrics from 
this song in the title of his play Regarding Honor and the Stubborn People 
(Bi-khusiis al-karama wa-al-sha‘b al-‘anid). The title is an echo of the line from 
that song which reads: “Lebanon the honorable and its stubborn people” (Lubnan 
al-karama wa-al-sha‘b al-‘anid).!° The gap between Ziad and his parents was 
about to grow even wider. Instead of going with them to Syria he moved to West 
Beirut. This is where his next play Zomorrow, as well as all of his subsequent 
plays, would be staged. This is also where he has lived since that day. 


What Do We Need to Do Tomorrow and A Long American 
Film: the paradox of parody 


Ziad’s next play, the 1977 What Do We Need to Do Tomorrow, was highly success- 
ful. The play ran daily to full houses for at least six months (Shukr Allah 1978) 
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and apparently broke box-office records for Lebanese theater (Kamil, S. 1986). 
Tomorrow’s songs became “...some of the most popular songs in Lebanon for 
the next ten years” (Manganaro 1999a: 5). The plot of Zomorrow is quite simple; 
it is, in fact, the stuff of gossip columns (Amin 1997: 78). Zakariyya and his wife 
Thuraya, characters carried over from Hotel, have recently moved to Beirut from 
Mt Lebanon to improve their financial situation. Things do not go according to 
plan. At one point, an exasperated Zakariyya says to his wife: “I brought you 
down [from the mountain] to work to increase our income, not our expenses. 
Maybe you did not understand me, maybe there was a misunderstanding” 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 27).'! They both work behind the bar of a café frequented by 
Westerners, vacationing Gulf Arabs, young Westernized Lebanese, and preten- 
tious local intellectuals. Because of their poor finances, Thuraya is forced to sleep 
with some of the foreign customers, who do not know that she and Zakariyy4 are 
married. The shame that they both feel from this, on top of their desperate finan- 
cial situation, leads to increased tension between them as the play proceeds. The 
action ends with Zakariyya stabbing one of the bar’s (and his wife’s) customers. 
One might well ask if this play had anything at all to do with the civil war? 
Compared to the epic scale of Petra, say, it seems almost frivolous. Despite 
appearances, however, it does not constitute neglect of the topic but rather can be 
seen as attempting to explain its underlying causes (Amin 1997: 79). And, as I 
argued about Hotel, Tomorrow too was not just a reaction to the situation in 
Lebanon, but also a commentary on the Rahbani Brothers’ response to it (Bitar 
1978: n.p.). In short, while Petra was a celebration of Chihaism (al-Shamali 1978: 
10), Zomorrow is an indictment not only of Chihaism itself (Amin 1997: 80), but 
also of the Rahbanis’ employment of that ideology. No wonder that Zomorrow 
would be characterized as something of an “anti-Petra” (al-Shamali 1978: 10). 
In Ziad’s Hotel, Arabic is the predominant language. Those who cannot speak 
it properly, such as the Lebanese Armenian who confuses his personal pronouns 
and the Italian who for most of the play is blissfully ignorant of the gravity of the 
situation, never become fully rounded characters, are never fully “humanized.” In 
Tomorrow we find the opposite. Instead of a fleabag hotel, the setting for this play 
is an upscale bar and restaurant that caters to Beirut’s international residents and 
tourists. In this play, those who do not speak a language other than Arabic are the 
ones who are handicapped. After the musical introduction, the curtain opens on 
the bar with an American song playing on the stereo. Later in the play, the bar’s 
manager tells his staff to turn the music on: “Put on some music.... Keep the 
music on...(to himself) what a great thing music is (he exits while singing: ‘et si 
tu n’existais pas’)” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 48-9). Throughout the play the music, 
like the song at the beginning of the play and the song just cited, are predomi- 
nantly Western.'* In addition to the Western music at the beginning of the play, 
one also hears a mélange of Western languages as the customers seated around 
the bar chat: English, French, Italian, and Spanish. Arabic is the fifth language 
that the play’s viewer hears. And one of the first things that we do hear in Arabic 
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is Thuraya translating orders for her monolingual husband Zakariyya. Zakariyya 
and others’ poor linguistic skills are a source of humor in the play, such as when 
he tries to communicate with the customers without the help of his wife. At the 
end of the first scene, for example, the owner’s girlfriend orders a “Dimple” 
(a brand of Scotch whiskey) from him. When it is slow in arriving, she asks 
Zakariyya in English “Where is my Dimple?”. He responds nonsensically in 
English: “Excuse Madame Laura because Rida is” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 26). What 
he is trying to say is that Rida — the waiter/busboy — has not been able to find it. 
Rida’s inability to read English is the cause of one of the funniest moments in the 
play if audience response in the recorded version is taken to be a reliable indica- 
tor (Rahbani, Z. 1995b: disc one, 8:45). When Zakariyya asks Rida to go and get 
a bottle of “Dimple” from the storeroom, Rida is not sure how to identify it. After 
a few attempts to describe it to him, Zakariyya tells him that its bottle looks like 
his sister-in-law. When he comes back with the wrong bottle, Zakariyya says to 
him, “Like your sister-in-law, I told you, not like your uncle’s wife” (Rahbani, Z. 
1994a: 25). 

Zakariyya and others’ linguistic limitations are not just the source of comedy, 
but also of tension. The reason that Thuraya has to practice prostitution is in order 
to meet their soaring expenses in the city. One expense is private school tuition 
for their two children. When Zakariyya asks why they cannot just send them to 
the government schools, Thuraya shames him by responding 


What, do you want your children to grow-up like you, without languages. 
At the public schools they graduate not knowing languages. You, sir, 
went to public school for nine years and when you want to ask the 
customer if he wants ice in his drink you still say to him ‘Vous voulez de 
la neige’ [would you like some snow?]. 

(Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 28) 


This last sentence contains the crux of the foreign language issue in the play. You 
need to speak foreign languages to effectively serve the customers. If you cannot 
successfully serve the customers, you will never make it in this version of 
Lebanon. The manager of the bar tries to stress to his staff how important the 
customers’ comfort is. After scolding Zakariyya, Rida, and Najib (the cook) for 
their service shortcomings, he says 


The operation requires lightness, Rida. It requires a smile, Najib. It 
needs... it needs spirit Zakariyya. The foreigners must feel that they are 
surrounded by pleasantness, by sympathy, by “chaleur,” by “tendresse,” by 
security. Each one of them must feel that he is in his own house, in his 
country, among his loved-ones and his friends. The more that they relax, the 
more they spend. The place is dependent on them. Believe me... believe 
me, this will benefit us all together, us and you, et c’est tout mes amis. 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 48) 
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Occasionally this “foreign” language is Arabic itself, such as when we see the bar 
manager apply his own advice when speaking to a wealthy investor from one of 
the Arabian Gulf countries that the bar’s owner is trying to do business with. The 
manager, Mr Antoine, adopts the wealthy customer’s own Gulf dialect when 
speaking to him (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 89). As he speaks to the investor, the stage 
directions say of Antoine: “He speaks in the dialect of the Arabs,” meaning the 
dialect of those from the Arabian Gulf. Not only does Antoine use words typical 
of those dialects such as “zayn” (good) when speaking to the investor (Rahbani, 
Z. 1994a: 89), but he also adopts his interlocutor’s accent, saying “ani” for “T”’ 
instead of “ana, and pronouncing the letter gaf with the hard “g” sound 
characteristic of the Gulf dialects (Rahbani, Z. 1995b: disc two, 29:55). 

One of the customers is a local poet who spends much of his time in the bar on 
the phone dictating his nonsensical poetry to editors of the local papers. When he 
is not on the phone he is often asking some of the bar’s workers to listen to his 
latest poems. Once when the cook Najib asks the poet to clarify a few things for 
him, Usama becomes impatient and tells him: “Sorry Najib, perhaps this [poetry] 
isn’t for you” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 105). After Najib threatens the poet for this 
insult, the latter leaves the bar in a huff. There is no question but that the audience 
is supposed to sympathize with the cook in this instance. Like Ra’tf in Hotel, 
Tomorrow does not portray the intellectual very sympathetically. Usama spews 
such nonsense that the audience laughs at almost every word (Rahbani, Z. 1995b: 
disc three, 0:15-2:35). At one point, for example, he recites: “The doubts of wool 
assaulted me, and Haile Selassie was lying prone at the door of the store- 
house...” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 102).!> Like the Lebanon of Chiha, the econom- 
ics of the bar depend on serving the customer well, and serving the customer well 
means speaking his or her language. 

If you cannot speak the foreigner’s language, perhaps you can entertain him with 
your own. Just after the manager’s exhortations above, Zakariyya’s cousin enters the 
stage for the first time. That Ramiz (played by Joseph Saqr), who has been con- 
tracted by the restaurant to supply it with vegetables, is down from the mountain for 
perhaps the first time in his life is made clear by the difficulty he has had finding 
the restaurant. Even before we see him we realize that he, like his cousin Zakariyya, 
knows no foreign languages. Lost, he has called the restaurant for directions. After 
Zakariyya tells him how to get there he asks him if he has memorized the name of 
the restaurant (which is “Sandy Snack”). Zakariyya corrects his brother: “not 
sanghi sanak, sand?” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 45). Ramiz may not know English, but he 
does know how to sing folkloric songs. Later in the play, he and the other workers 
are sitting around the restaurant eating. The busboy Rida is told by the cook not to 
drink too much or it will make it difficult for him to follow his English lesson. 
Ramiz asks him if he is studying English, and Rida says that he does not really 
study, but rather listens to the English lessons on the radio from London (BBC): 


Ramiz [to Rida]: “Why do you study this English?” 
Najib: “Ambition.” 
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Rida: “Brother, Arabic in this place is only worth 300 lira [his very 
low salary]. Maybe English will raise it a bit.” 
Najib: “Ambition.” 


(Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 72) 


At the end of their meal, Ramiz asks Najib to bring some of the lettuce out that 
he just delivered to the restaurant. Najib says that he cannot, because this lettuce 
now belongs to the restaurant. It turns out that the lettuce that Ramiz just sold 
the restaurant for half a lira will be sold as four salads for a total of eight lira. 
Ramiz goes into a mawwail-type song about the tragedy of this situation. The song 
addresses Rida: “Listen Rida, everything is getting more expensive. Yesterday we 
were dirt poor, and now we’re even poorer.” The song goes on to tell Rida: “Learn 
a foreign language. This Arabic won’t do you any good. Turn on the BBC in the 
evening; Mary gives spelling and dictation lessons.” And then he says in English: 
“Where is Mary, Rida?” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 77-8). As soon as he finishes this 
heartfelt song about his real-life problems, one of the bar’s foreign customers, a 
French woman named Christine, asks: “C’est quoi ce que vous chantez?” 
Communication does not go smoothly between her and Zakariyya, who is acting 
as an intermediary for Ramiz, but when Christine is finally made to understand 
that Ramiz is from the mountain, she exclaims: “C’est beau ¢a. C’est fantastique. 
C’est bien la montagne” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 80). Christine asks if Ramiz will 
take her with him to his mountain village. To much snickering and punning by his 
coworkers, he agrees. Zakariyya tells Ramiz that if he plays his cards right, in a 
few days, he will be able “to take her out.” Ramiz does not understand the urban 
use of this word, which literally means to “take something or someone out” 
(dahhar): “Where would I take her out?” “Out,” replies Zakariyya, who tells him 
conspiratorially that soon he will be able to “bring her back inside.” When Ramiz 
is leaving, Zakariyya asks him where he is going. “Inside,” he confusedly answers 
him (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 81-2). The next time we see Ramiz he is smitten both 
with Christine and Beirut: suddenly he too is considering moving to the city. 

The next time that Ramiz comes to the restaurant coincides with a meeting 
between the owner ‘Adnan and the business man from the Gulf. Much to 
Zakariyya’s consternation, ‘Adnan asks him to have Thuraya belly dance for 
them. Ramiz inadvertently saves Zakariyya and Thuraya from the degradation. 
Back in the kitchen he has started to sing another mawwal. Zakariyya yells at him 
to be quiet, but ‘Adnan has another idea. He asks the manager to bring Ramiz out. 
The manager replies: “But how can I, he’s wearing that cap on his head [obviously 
referring to his woolen country cap called a tasa].” But ‘Adnan’s girlfriend Laura 
has warmed to the idea and says, in English, “Oh, he’s funny, bring him.” The 
owner seconds her: “It’ll be good. He’ll make us laugh for a while and then 
entertain the customers for a bit” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 91-2). Ramiz comes out 
and performs an ‘ataba'* followed by another folkloric song, written by Ziad, 
called “To the Drone of the Bus” (“‘A hadir al-bista’’). 
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If one does not speak foreign languages, then, one has to find some other way 
to serve the “customers.” Personal initiative is, after all, the basis of the service 
economy. As the bar manager tells Zakariyya when he threatens to quit if he is not 
given a raise: 


You should keep in mind that the salary you get is not the main thing. 
It’s just a formal thing between you and us. Your main income is from 
tips from... your individual efforts, from your own spirit of initiative .... 
You mean to tell me that with your salary and with tips, etc. etc., that you 
are not making thirteen or fourteen hundred lira a month? 

(Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 40) 


The “etc.” is a reference to Thuraya’s prostitution. If Ramiz has his folklore and 
Thuraya her body, what can Zakariyya offer? If one has nothing to offer the 
foreigner at home, one may have to travel. It is this line of argumentation that the 
manager uses to try to get Zakariyya to go and manage their new luxury 
restaurant in one of the Arabian Gulf states. When Zakariyya resists the idea the 
manager repeats to him: “This is a country without any natural resources or 
agriculture” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 97). Zakariyya will repeat this phrase over and 
over after this conversation as something of a mantra. The sentence was also, in 
fact, something of a mantra for Michel Chiha, which he used as his justification 
for a lack of industry in Lebanon and of the need for the Lebanese to migrate for 
work (Traboulsi 1999: 65). Interestingly enough, though a constant foe of the 
industrialization of Lebanon, Chiha was no friend of local agriculture either. 
Traboulsi points out that although Chiha originally supported agriculture when 
calling for the creation of Greater Lebanon (the idea being that the agriculture 
would help make Lebanon more agriculturally self-sufficient), he went ultimately 
from calling for the import of industrial products and the export of agricultural 
products, to supporting the import of agricultural products and the export of 
services (Traboulsi 1999: 71). In such an environment, it is no wonder that Ramiz 
cannot make a living from agriculture and that Zakariyya would be forced to 
consider working abroad, no wonder that all of the lower-level employees of the 
restaurant are suffering from economic and social woes. 

It is also no wonder that Zakariyya would ultimately explode in an act of 
violence. Though Zomorrow does not treat the war directly per se, it does contain 
much more violence than the Rahbanis’ Petra. Though the latter is about a war 
between armies, all of the fighting is offstage. This is nothing new to the theater 
of the Rahbani Brothers. As early as their 1962 Moon’ Bridge, violence was 
usually obviated by the actions, often miraculous or magical, of the character 
played by Fairouz. Traboulsi sees the absence of violence in Bridge as being 
equivalent to the Rahbani Brothers asking their viewers to forget and put behind 
them the violence of the short war of 1958 (Traboulsi 2006: 61). And even if there 
was violence in some of the later plays, such as the death of the Fairouz character 
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Ghurba in Granite Mountains, it takes place, significantly, offstage. Ziad’s theater 
is different in this regard. Even his first two plays, Celebration and Hotel, contain 
violent confrontation, though it is almost always framed in a comedic if not outright 
slapstick way. The violence in Tomorrow, however, has a different tone, and I am 
not referring only to the play’s bloody finale, but to smaller incidents throughout. 
In addition to the confrontation between the cook and the poet that I mentioned 
above, which results in the cook grabbing the poet’s lapels as he yells at him, there 
is an incident where Zakariyya is ordered by the manager to make a local drug 
dealer stop harassing the owner’s girlfriend. The confrontation results in a bit of 
a scuffle between Zakariyya, the drug dealer, and the cook, who has come out of 
the kitchen to defend his friend. There is one case of violence, which, though it 
occurs offstage and is framed comically, is rather chilling: Zakariyya’s son, it 
seems, maybe expelled from his school for an attack on one of his teachers in the 
playground. Though the war itself has no presence in this play, the ever-present 
tension and violence make its message difficult to miss: it is not just that the 
Chihaistic vision of Lebanon portrayed by the Rahbani Brothers’ Petra will not 
save Lebanon from its morass, but that it actually was its cause. Zomorrow is a 
rejection of the idea that the country’s troubles come from without. Not only do 
they come from within, they are the products of the very Chihaism that Petra 
celebrates. 

While it would be hard to imagine Ziad going so far as to accuse his parents’ 
project of participating in the precipitation of the war, it does not escape criticism 
for allowing itself to become a commodity of the project that did. Zomorrow is 
very explicit about the danger of the commodification of culture. The same poet 
Usama who writes pretentious and incomprehensible poetry, for example, is 
trying to sell large numbers of poems and socks to the investor from the gulf. And 
though both are “counterfeit,” he tells his potential patron, no one will ever know 
the difference between them and the originals. This is how he talks about the 
poems: “You could never ever distinguish them from the originals, except maybe 
that they are a bit short. I’m thinking of making 1500 of them Andalusian and the 
rest [of 4000] split in half between nationalistic and existential [poems]” 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 115). Even Ramiz, though not yet as savvy as the urbane 
Usama, soon comes to realize that his contribution to the service economy could 
be through the touristic commodification of culture, in this case folklore. And is 
this not exactly what the Rahbani Brothers and others did? Did they not 
appropriate, sanitize, and commodify folklore starting with their very first 
performances at Baalbeck? 

The first song that Ramiz sings in the play is called “Listen Rida.” This is the 
title of one of the books written by Anis Frayha in the late 1950s with the goal of 
appropriating mountain folklore in the name of preserving it. I suggest that 
Frayha and the Rahbani Brothers were participating in the same project. Ziad 
himself has admitted that the title of this song is a direct reference to Frayha’s 
book (Harb 1978b). What he intends by this borrowing is left open for interpretation. 
It might be instructive to look both at the differences between the two Ridas and 
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what they are each supposed to “listen” to. The Rida of the Frayha book is the son 
of an urbanized elite who is supposed to listen to the folkloric tales of the recently 
abandoned countryside and to appreciate them for their childlike simplicity 
(Frayha 1956: jim, dal, and ha’). The Rida of the Ziad song is a young man 
struggling to make his way in a brutal urban environment. And the advice given 
to him is not to cherish his native folklore, but to learn English, or else suffer the 
fate of the village peasant (Ramiz) who is just beginning to comprehend the cruel 
economic lessons of the modern market economy. It has been suggested that the 
bar in Zomorrow is a symbol for Lebanon (Dawid 1980, Faris 1980, al-Mukhkh 
1983, and Shawil 1989). In such a light, Ramiz’s performance at the bar can be 
seen as an ironic evocation of the participation of the Rahbani Brothers in the 
Baalbeck Festival’s Lebanese Nights. It is also worth keeping in mind that Ramiz 
is played by Joseph Saqr, who acted in a number of Rahbani plays. 

Ramiz, as I mentioned above, may not have to follow his own advice to Rida 
to succeed in this environment. His other option is to follow the path of the 
Rahbani Brothers. This is what he seems to be on the way to discovering. What 
Ziad himself will soon discover is that parody can be a tricky thing. While he 
seems to want to have the songs sung by Joseph Saqr and others in this and his 
previous play to be parodic, he cannot control the reception of them, particularly 
when they are taken out of the context of the plays themselves. Perhaps it is a 
realization of this danger that would lead Ziad to reduce the number of songs in 
each of his subsequent plays. One of the points of resemblance between Ziad’s 
first play Celebration and those of the Rahbani Brothers was in its use of plot 
merely as a string to tie a group of songs loosely together. The play Celebration 
contains twenty-one songs. It was not included in the group of four of his plays 
published in book form in 1994. This is undoubtedly because of the literal thin- 
ness of the script, a characteristic of the Rahbani plays on which Ziad has nega- 
tively commented (Faris 1980: n.p.). Hotel had a fair number of songs too: seven. 
And while Hote/ is a mere 83-pages long, Zomorrow’s script comprises 147 pages, 
and, also in contrast to the first 2 plays, contains only 3 songs. Less music and 
more spoken dialogue is the trend for these plays. While the Rahbanis’ plays 
focused on the visual and the musical, for Ziad, the text is the most important ele- 
ment (Baydiin, ‘Abbas 1993: 6 and Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b: 657). This growing textual 
focus comes, perhaps, even at the expense of direction. Ziad likes to say that he 
does not direct his plays but rather “implements” their texts (‘Anini 1989-90). He 
also often stresses that he practices his theater without ever having studied any 
technical aspect of the medium or even having read much theater itself (Sa‘id, Kh. 
1998b: 656). He admits to having read “a book or two on theater by Stanislavsk1” 
(al-Ashqar 1994: 6). In terms of theater itself, he says that he has read the “French 
Classics” in school as well as some plays by Bertolt Brecht later (Basha and 
Dawid 1983: 10). 

Ziad’s focus on the word as opposed to the spectacle may help to explain the 
great popularity that his works enjoyed both on the radio and on cassette tapes 
(“13 Nisan 75” 2000, Matar 1993, Samaha 1976, and Zayttint 1994). This was 
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particularly true during certain periods of the war when the staging of theater, not 
to mention attending it, would have been impossible. There were also certain 
times when Ziad felt that, even if it had been possible to stage a play, that it would 
have been dangerous to have a large audience together watching such potentially 
inflammatory material (Yamin 1990 and al-Zayn 1980). Ziad’s radio presence had 
such an impact that it has entered the fictional world of the Lebanese novelist 
Hanan al-Shaykh (Hanan al-Shaykh). Her Zahra, the narrator of The Story of 
Zahra (Hikayat Zahra, 1980), mentions how Ziad’s radio programs kept her and 
her family laughing during the war (al-Shaykh 1998: 237). Zahra may have been 
referring to Ziad’s plays (none of which, except for Celebration, were ever filmed) 
or to his 1976 radio show on Radio Lebanon called We ve Still Alive, Thank God 
(Ba‘dna tayyibin, qil Allah), which consisted of a series of skits done with the 
actor and auteur Jean Chamoun (Jan Sham‘in). While space and the focus of this 
book do not allow me to explore this program in any detail, I will say that it has 
been characterized as one of the civil war’s most important works of art (Samaha 
1976: 2). It certainly seems to have had a wide following, so much so that cease- 
fires were called so that the daily nine p.m. episodes would not be missed (Stevens 
1981: 275). This is not to say that everyone liked the show. In fact, right-wing 
factions opposed to its content attacked the premises of Radio Lebanon several 
times (Kamil, S. 1986: 82). From this, one can surmise that it was this show, more 
than his Hotel, which led to the threats that forced him from East Beirut.!° 
Radio would remain an important medium for Ziad. Many Lebanese became 
familiar with his plays by listening to them on the radio during the long years of the 
war (Zaytini 1994: 18). Ziad even played a role in the establishment of the leftist 
station The Voice of the People (Idha‘at sawt al-sha‘b) in 1987 (“Muqabala ma‘a 
Ziad Rahbani” 1993a). In addition to being the subject of many interviews on this 
station, he also broadcast on it programs similar to We re Still Alive, such as the 
1986 Brains Are Just For Decoration and a music education show It’s Only Music 
(Mannii illa al-miisiqa, 1990). As of the summer of 2005, The Voice of the People 
was dedicating one half-hour of every programming day to Ziad’s work. In the 
summer of 2004 his picture was prominently displayed in the station’s main studio. 
Despite the increasing emphasis on text over music in his plays, Tomorrow 
does contain three songs which, as I mentioned above, would remain popular long 
after the play itself had ended its run (Basha and Dawid 1983: 10). This means, 
of course, that the songs were taken out of their very important folklore-indicting 
contexts and left to stand on their own.!° We saw in Ziad’s parody of tarab in 
Hotel that a number of the songs were written in the Egyptian dialect to signal 
that they were not to be received “straight.” His musical project in general has, in 
fact, been characterized as “anti-tarab” (Muriwa 1998: 347). The anti-tarab and 
anti-folkloric nature of the songs in Zomorrow, however, is hard to detect. Part of 
the problem may have been the increased popularity of Joseph Saqr. It appears 
that through the popularity of songs like those in Celebration and Hotel, Saqr 
himself was coming to be regarded as a major mutrib (meaning “singer” or, literally, 
one who produces tarab in others). The problem of this paradox did not escape 
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Ziad. In 1986 he made a record called J’m not an Infidel (Ana mush kafir) without 
using the voice of Joseph Saqr. Ziad explains the absence of the singer from it by 
saying that there is no place for tarab on it (S. 1986: 24). Elsewhere, Saqr is 
referred to as “Ziad’s mutrib” (Wazin 1995: 22). At the same time, he had a voice 
that Ziad has described as “baladi’” (Wazin 1995: 22), meaning something like 
“local,” or, in this case, folkloric. This, even though this is the very type of song 
that Ziad, with the voice of Saqr, was trying to parody (Manganaro 1999a: 6). 
Ziad would thus often walk a thin line between parody and a kind of homage to 
tarab and folklore. 

In Tomorrow he deals with this problem by tinkering with the genre’s musical 
and linguistic idioms. A good example of this is the first song performed by 
Joseph Saqr: “Listen Rida.” That we are in the realm of folklore is made clear by 
the song’s traditional mawwal opening: “Awf, awf, awf” (Woe is me). The first 
two words after this incantation say much about the remainder of the song: “things 
have changed for us” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 77). The word “things” is literally “air” 
(hawa), one of the trademark words in the Rahbani lexicon.'’ The use of this word 
at the beginning of the song narrows the context from folklore to the folkloric 
world of the Rahbanis. At the same time, this air has been “changed.” How? Does 
not the narrator then go on to talk about agriculture? Is this not, then, part and 
parcel of the Rahbani pastoral landscape? Perhaps surprisingly, it is not. Though 
the setting for many of the Rahbani Brothers’ songs and plays is the countryside, 
what is depicted is almost always the countryside in a state of holiday or celebration 
(‘Amil 1969: 107). The absence of work in the Rahbani Brothers’ plays is not 
unrelated to their connection to festivals. The content of these works seems to 
have been permanently impacted by the holiday atmosphere of the festivals at 
which they were performed. Kirshenblatt-Gimblett has the following to say about 
such a context for folkloric performance 


To know a society only in its festival mode, filtered through the touristic 
lens of a spectacle... [raises] another set of problems: the illusion of 
cultural transparency in the face of undeciphered complexity and the 
image of a society always on holiday. To festivalize culture is to make 
every day a holiday. 

(Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1991:419) 


Labor of any kind in their works is rare, but especially agricultural work (Abi 
Samra 1978: 216). This mawwal of Ziad is different. The “awf, awf, awf” of the 
beginning is not just a caricaturized rural formulaic musical beginning, but rather 
a true call of despair. Ramiz, remember, is bemoaning the fact that he cannot 
afford to buy the very lettuce which he has grown and harvested: “Everything has 
changed. Everything has changed. The price of everything has gone up. The head 
of lettuce that I grew is no longer mine” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 77). It is after Ramiz 
bemoans this economic injustice that he begins to advise Rida to study English. 
We are suddenly not only in the context of the city, but in the world of global 
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economics. Ziad marks this shift both linguistically and musically. After imploring 
Rida to pursue his English lessons on the BBC, Ramiz addresses him in English: 
“Where is Mary, Rida” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 78)? This line is punctuated by a blast 
of horns and an end to the “eastern” rhythm of the lute (Sahhab, S. 1986: 12).!® 
The song ends on a bleak note: “Yesterday we ate and as far as I know we were 
full. We laid out everything that we had. We got up early and became hungry 
again. We must eat all over again. What a tragedy, Rida” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 
78-9). In the Rahbani Brothers’ oeuvre, even when the topic of poverty — or very 
rarely hunger — is broached, its causes are not addressed. In this song — as in the 
play as a whole — Ziad exposes the roots of this poverty and hunger to be caused 
by the very touristic service economy in which the Rahbanis project so vigorously 
participated. 

The other songs of Zomorrow, however, are not so clearly parodic, especially 
when taken out of the contexts mentioned above: “To the Drone of the Bus” is a 
pastoral romp, the narrator of which envies his fellow passengers riding between 
two Mt Lebanon villages — Himlayaé and Tanniirin — because they have no 
knowledge of ‘Alya’s beautiful eyes. “She’s Fine Without You” (‘Aysha wahda 
balak) is a song urging a spurned lover to stop obsessing about his beloved 
because she has no interest in him. These two songs, especially when separated 
from their context, lose any parodic strength that they may have had. One 
Lebanese informant of mine, who knows the work of Ziad as well as anyone, 
insisted that the song “To the Drone of the Bus” occurs in the play A Long 
American Film when in fact it appears in Tomorrow. This is one example of how 
over time some of these songs lose their association with the plays for which they 
were originally written. Ziad seems to try harder to avoid the problem of ambiguity 
in his next play. 

Ziad’s 1980 A Long American Film follows the daily lives of some of the 
inmates of a South Beirut mental hospital during the civil war.!? While its overall 
structure and theme (the inmates of a mental hospital being in certain senses saner 
than their doctors and nurses) may have been inspired by the 1975 film version 
Ken Kesey’s novel, One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest (Zaytint 1994: 18), its 
context is purely Lebanese. The patients have all gone “mad” because they have 
not been able to cope with the horrors, contradictions, and paradoxes of the war 
and Lebanon’s indefatigable sectarian structures. This work continues the trend of 
less music and more text in Ziad’s plays. Of its three and one half-hour running 
time, there are only twelve minutes of music (Shamil 1981: 35). It contains three 
songs and its text-version is 182 pages long (Rahbani, Z. 1994b), meaning that 
the song to dialogue ratio is much lower than in any of his previous plays. So 
text-centric is this work that Ziad said that it could have just as easily been written 
as an article (Basha and Dawid 1983). It also continues the trend of simultane- 
ously critiquing the Rahbanis’ project (Faris 1980: n.p.) as well as the general 
situation in Lebanon at the time. In addition to reducing the amount of music, 
Ziad also seems determined to have the songs retain their full parodic or critical 
strength outside the context of the plays. The beginning of the second act opens, 
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for example, with the music from a song that is a clear parody of the long and 
repetitive Egyptian tarab songs of Oum Kalthoum. The stage directions read: 
“Eastern music (‘This is a Long American Film’) ‘Oum Kalthoum-like atmos- 
phere’ ” (Rahbani, Z. 1994b: 116). This musical introduction is replete with the 
swooning crowd noises in the background like the ones found on many recordings 
of Oum Kalthoum’s live performances (Danielson 1997: 95-6). The soundtrack 
to the play contains a four-minute version of the song sung by Muna al-Mur‘ashli 
in clear imitation of Oum Kalthoum. The sole lyrics to the song say, in the 
Egyptian dialect, “This is a long American film” (Rahbani, Z. 1995d: side two, 
track one).”? Another song clear in its message is “In The Time of Sectarianism” 
(“Fi zaman al-ta’ifiyya’”). This song very sharply criticizes the country’s sectarian 
system, which seems to affect all aspects of life except for financial transactions: 
“In the time of sectarianism.... Keep your hand on your identification card. Hold 
it as tightly as you can. Look at the lira, oh how beautiful it is, it cuts from here 
to there” (Rahbani, Z. 1994b: 161). At the same time, poverty cuts across sectarian 
lines as well. The narrator of the song addresses his fellow Lebanese in East 
Beirut: “What is your news? How are you doing? I’m thinking of you. We both 
got the same salary increase, which is sufficient for neither you nor me” 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994b: 161-2). Ziad then very cleverly appropriates the Phoenician 
discourse of Lebanon’s right-wing factions, parodying their classicization of 
tradition and their claims to past greatness, while at the same time linking such 
discourse to sectarianism 


Oh inventor of the alphabet, chemistry, and physics. You who have 
traveled the seven seas and beat Columbus to America, who extracted 
the color purple, who made glass and pottery. What do you want with my 
family name, with letters, with the alphabet? Stay away from my name 
and its letters... .7! 

(Rahbani, Z. 1994b: 162) 


The strength of the message of this song can be seen, for example, in a 1996 
interview with the singer and actor Sami Hawat (Sami Hawwat) on the occasion of 
the death of Joseph Saqr. After singing this song on the air, the interviewer says that 
she just wants to make clear to the listeners outside of Lebanon that this song was 
written during the civil war, lest they think that this is the current state of things in 
Lebanon. Before moving on to Ziad’s fifth play A Failure which, not incidentally, 
contains no songs, I would like to digress for a few paragraphs and discuss how 
Ziad approaches this problem of the fine line between parody and tribute on one of 
his musical records, where, because of the absence of a narrative context, the danger 
for ambiguity is perhaps even more present than it was in the plays. 

Ziad faced this parody/tribute paradox in 1995 when trying to produce a record 
of songs with Joseph Sagqr called Seeing As That... (Bi-ma innit... ). He was told 
that in order to have it distributed, Saqr would have to sing some ‘atabas on it 
(Suwayd, M. 2001: n.p.). In Seeing as that... the first of four ‘atabas, “‘Ataba-1,” 
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begins conventionally enough, that is with several verses about love and longing: 
“Distance yourself from me as much as you like. My horses are longing that will 
reach you. God willing my words will find you and you will respond immedi- 
ately” (Rahbani, Z. 199S5a: track three). The only hint from the beginning that we 
are not in conventional ‘ataba mode is the sound of drums in between verses. 
Ziad has said that even the traditional tabla drum has no role in the ‘ataba. 
Despite this, on this record he went so far as to use timpani drums (Shams 1995: 
n.p.). After a few similar verses, however, we suddenly find ourselves in a very 
different place: “Is it reasonable, oh people, that you would remain positive when 
missiles are falling near me? We have asked a lot, but there is no answer except 
for the missile” (Rahbani, Z. 1995a: track three). Above I mentioned that an 
important feature of the ‘ataba is its line-ending homonyms. In this verse, the 
homonyms of the first three lines are “Tjabi” (positive), “ija bi” (came to me), and 
“ijabr” (answer).-” The end of “‘Ataba-1” sets the tone for the remaining three 
‘atabas. The next one — “files” (“milaffat’”’) — begins with the clearly political line: 
“They have seven files on me,” obviously referring to some state security appa- 
ratus. One of the voices in the background asks: “Only?” The narrator goes on to 
wonder why they would have all of these files on him when he has not traveled 
and only associates with other poor people like himself (Rahbani, Z. 1995a: track 
six). The third ‘ataba — “Olympic” — is similarly unromantic. It is about an athlete 
being scolded for withdrawing from the Olympic games. Like the mawwal 
“Listen Rida,” Ziad inserts some English into this ‘a‘abd. In this case it is one of 
the three line-ending rhyming words: “qalam bik” (a Bic pen). The final ‘ataba — 
“Mai-Juillet” is introduced with the following spoken words: “Here for you is a 
necessary ‘ataba verse. Perhaps it [the language] is broken. I mean it has some 
French in it...” (Rahbani, Z. 1995a: track 13). And indeed, the first line ends 
with “Mai-Juillet.” Then we hear a voice say, in French, “This is not how it [‘May 
to July’] is said in French” (Rahbani, Z. 1995a: track 13). The verse is about a 
man who meets a woman one summer and claims, not only that he generally 
“behaved honorably with her,’ but also that there was no sexual contact with her. 
We can clearly hear her denial of this in the background: “I am pregnant,” she 
says, in French (Rahbani, Z. 1995a: track 13). By the end of this record Ziad has 
turned the ‘ataba on its head. Not only does he use it to express social concerns 
and the tragedy of war, but he also scandalously exposes its latent sexual content. 
This — along with the insertion of English, French and the timpani drums — 
removes the genre completely from its pastoral folkloric setting. Without the 
benefit of an outside dramatic framework, we see Ziad on this record dealing with 
the parody/homage dilemma by clearly manipulating both the form and content 
of the traditional ‘ataba. For his 1983 play A Failure, however, Ziad had to take 
a completely different approach. 

For his fifth play, his 1983 A Failure, which I will take up in the next section, 
Ziad did not leave the danger of musical ambiguity to chance. Though 4 Failure 
is a play about the making of a musical, it does not include a single complete 
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song. Its lack of music is a reflection of the fact that it embodies Ziad’s strongest 
reaction both to the Rahbani Brothers’ project and to the general situation in 
Lebanon to that date. 


A Failure: the power of parody 


The headline to a 1983 magazine article about Ziad’s new play A Failure punned 
as follows: “A Failure succeeds in bringing Fairouz and Asi together” (“‘fashil’” 
1983: 10). The article is accompanied by photos of the separated couple chatting 
under the glare of the press’ cameras. Though they both congratulated their 
son at the end of the play, it is hard to imagine that the play did not make them 
both very uncomfortable. Failure, a play about the failure of a folklore-filled 
Rahbani-esque play to be staged, represents Ziad’s clearest critique of that project 
to that point in time. 

Above, I discussed the play Petra, which was the last Rahbani Brothers pro- 
duction starring the diva Fairouz. Soon after it ended its run in Beirut, Fairouz and 
Asi separated (Aliksan, J. 1987: 103). Despite this breakup and Asi’s illness, there 
would be two more musical plays staged under the name of “the Rahbani 
Brothers:” The Conspiracy Continues (al-Mu’amara mustamirra, 1980) and The 
Seventh Spring (al-Rabi‘ al-sabi‘, 1981). Neither involved Fairouz. Conspiracy 
marks the first time that the Lebanese civil war was treated directly by a Rahbani 
Brothers work. While it is replete with soldiers and checkpoints, and contains a 
commitment-type anthem, the entire production is said to have an artificial and 
hollow feel to it (Abi Murad 1990: 189-93 and Manganaro 1999a: 5). Ziad 
himself critiqued the play on many fronts. First of all, he found it typical of the 
musical decline of the Rahbani Brothers’ theater (Shamil 1981: 34), a downturn 
manifesting itself in what he calls their “stealing from themselves” after the 
demise of Asi’s health (qtd. in Basha 1987b: 42). Ziad admits that his 1979 A 
Long American Film was in part a reaction to their Conspiracy: 


It is not just a reaction to their play, but to all plays written about the war 

or about the situation before the war that contain the message that we are 

all brothers and that the war was just a two-year series of skirmishes. 
(Faris 1980: n.p.) 


It is his 1983 effort A Failure, however, which contains Ziad’s most direct 
response to both Conspiracy and the Rahbani project in general (Basha and 
Dawid 1983: 10). This play owes its existence to the 1982 Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. Prior to that event, Ziad had been putting the final touches on a play 
called He Had (Kana bi-hi). After the invasion, however, and his disappointment 
at how little resistance there was to it (“Muqabala ma‘a Ziad Rahbani” 1993b), he 
felt not only that it would have been technically difficult to reschedule the work, 
but also that the political climate was not right for it (Kamil, S. 1983b: 68). What 
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the times called for, it seems, was the highly critical and music-less A Failure, 
which he would stage the following year in 1983. 

A Failure is about a Lebanese theater group attempting to stage a play in 
war-ravaged Beirut. It is, in other words, a play within a play. The inner play is a 
pastoral musical that looks uncannily like the early works of the Rahbani 
Brothers. Its events take place in a picturesque Lebanese village, complete with a 
waterfall, a bridge, and a village square — all recognizable elements from the 
Rahbani theatrical village. The harmonious existence of the village’s inhabitants 
is disrupted when a “stranger” steals the village’s shared water jug. Once the jug 
is restored, the youth of the village resume their joyful dancing and singing in the 
square. The audience of Failure, however, sees only bits and pieces of these 
events. This is because the rehearsals for the play are full of mishap and tension. 
Part of the problem is the war itself: supplies cannot easily be procured and 
various cast members cannot attend the rehearsals regularly. More detrimental to 
the successful performance (or even rehearsal) of the play, however, are the 
sectarian clashes between the members of the cast. While the dance troupe is 
supposed to represent ideal and harmonious village life, the performers come 
from different social and religious groups and can be seen bickering and 
backstabbing from the beginning of Failure to its end. 

Ironically, although the inner play is a musical, Failure does not contain a 
single complete song. Above I have traced the progressive disappearance of 
music, particularly song, in Ziad’s theater. Even Film, though containing only 
three songs, opens with an instrumental introduction. Failure, in contrast, opens 
to the sound of a hammer banging, an indication both of the lack of music and the 
incessant cacophony to come. The incremental elimination of songs from his 
plays might have been spurred by the desire to avoid ambiguity, particularly when 
the songs were removed from the context of the plays. What might be clearly 
parodic in the context of a play’s events, in other words, can take on a life of its 
own when heard as an isolated song on the radio. Ironically, it has been suggested 
that the lack of music in Failure was the main reason for its relative failure at the 
box office (Basha and Dawid 1983: 10 and Kamil, S. 1983a: 68), and for the fact 
that many people who did attend it left early (Kamil, S. 1983b: 68). The play was 
no better received by many critics. One such critic complained that it was 
simplistic and full of ideology (Baydiin, ‘Abbas 1983: 9). Another bemoaned its 
excessive cynicism (Shahin 1983: 24). A third found it rough, as if the whole 
thing was the performance of a draft of a play (Shawtl 1989: 448-54). 

What little music one does hear in Failure is obviously a parodic reference to 
the Rahbani school of Lebanese musical theater. It should be remembered that 
Ziad’s first parodic attack on the Rahbani folkloric school came in the comparison 
of naive folklore to marijuana in Hotel. That was an attack on its content. Then in 
Tomorrow Ziad criticized its commodification. Failure criticizes both. The 
content of Rahbani folklore is scrutinized early in the play when the audience 
hears part of one of the songs from the internal play — Mountains of Glory (Jibal 
al-majd) — which takes place, true to the Rahbani genre, in the town square. 
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Accompanied by stage directions from the director Nir, the actors sing 


We have recovered the water jug. It has been returned to its owners. The vil- 
lage is full of love. We are for you and you are for us. We are with you and 
you are with us. The village is full of love and we have opened our doors. 
And he who thought for a moment that he could separate us, he who was 
drowning us in the sea of foreignness has left for good. The village remains 
and he’s not able to take an inch of our land. We are all brothers and we will 
remain brothers. We will recapture the beautiful days and our square will 
be re-illuminated with love and faith and we are going to rebuild Lebanon. 
It will be rebuilt and we will erect the buildings. We will create a new 
Lebanon full of songs and vineyards. Oh our country, oh our country. 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 27-8) 


Many of these words and phrases are frequently recurrent in the songs and plays 
of the Rahbani Brothers. The village, as I have shown, is the context for most of 
their works, and frequently, as mentioned above, specifically the village in a state 
of holiday or celebration. As is the case with this play, these festivals are often 
occasions to celebrate the resolution of tension and the restoration of love and 
faith to the village. Many of the lexical items in the above-quoted sample are 
predominant in the Rahbani Brothers’ songs. Above, the word “illuminated” is 
repeated five times. Of the 353 Rahbani Brothers’ songs that I surveyed, the word 
“light” appears in 39 songs. Building Lebanon is a theme we saw in the early 
plays such as Holiday which came, it should be remembered, on the heels of 
the civil violence of 1958. Also central to the early plays was the role played by 
“love and faith” in the resolution of tension. 

Later in Failure, the cast attempts to rehearse a song and dance number called 
“The Holiday of Happiness.” Again we hear about the village square, the songs 
and the vineyards. The girls sing of how they are waiting for the boys to appear 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 60). “Waiting” is a consistent element of the Rahbani song. 
The word appears — almost always in the colloquial (e.g. natir) — in 52 of the 353 
songs that I surveyed. At one point, the female protagonist of Failure sings the 
first few words of a song that begins “good night” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 61). 
“Night” is perhaps the most ubiquitous word in the Rahbani musical-theatrical 
idiolect. It occurs in no less than 132 songs. Though Fairouz’s voice has been 
described as being “like the morning sun” (Abi Samra 1999: 8) and is often con- 
sidered a voice to be listened to in the morning (Currey 2002 and Habib 2005: 
130-2), this must be for reasons other than her subject matter. The chorus of the 
play within the play also sings that the village is “staying up late” (Rahbani, Z. 
1994d: 66). Considering how many of the Rahbani Brothers’ songs are framed by 
the night, the high frequency of “staying up late” in their songs should not be 
surprising: it appears in approximately a fifth of their songs that I surveyed. 

If the naive Rahbani-esque nature of these lines is not enough to convince the 
viewer/listener of their parodic intent, the hollowness of the words becomes 
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undeniably apparent as soon as the very singers and dancers who utter them begin 
to bicker along religious and regional lines. Ziad, if fact, reports that he experienced 
this problem of sectarian tension between actors in real life during rehearsals 
for his 1979 Film (Basha and Dawid 1983: 10). Just after the troupe finishes 
rehearsing the above-quoted song about love and unity, a group of Christian 
dancers approaches the director and asks him why the play is opening in West 
Beirut as opposed to the mostly Christian eastern part of the city. They assure him 
that they do not want to be misunderstood, that their complaint has nothing to do 
with “sectarianism,” or “Islam and Christianity” or “East versus West Beirut,” but 
rather that it is a matter of “atmosphere,” of “mental state” and of “audience.” Nir 
scolds them, telling them that there is now no longer such a thing as East and West 
in Beirut (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 35-6). Despite such reassurances, tension builds 
throughout the rehearsals, reaching an apex when the dance coach Muhib 
replaces the head dancer — who is Christian — with a Muslim. By this time, open- 
ing night is just hours away and the stage is on the verge of turning into a battle- 
field. The militia that the play’s producer has sent for opening-night security has 
to act as a peacekeeping force between the actors themselves. In light of such tur- 
moil, when the cast rehearses a song at the end of the play with words like “songs 
of love,” “welcome...to our village, to our love” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 194), they 
ring so falsely as to leave Ziad’s message starkly clear: the musical mountain and 
village love of the Rahbani Brothers’ theater were not just wishful thinking, not 
just a “story” or being “on the verge of lying” as the village headman in The Ring 
Seller tells his niece (Rahbani, A. and M. 2003a: 27). Hours before opening night 
the producer of the play appears for the first time to berate Nir for, among other 
things, not staying in touch with him as he had promised. The director swears to 
him that he has been trying to call him night and day but that he has not been able 
to get through: “It’s unbelievable,” he tells him, “it’s something like a lie.” The 
producer responds: “It’s not like a lie. It’s the very definition of a lie” (Rahbani, 
Z. 1994d: 140). This sentence, coming as it does after eight years of sporadic and 
brutal civil war, can be read as being directed at the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz 
themselves. 

While this message comes across without any ambiguity thanks in part to the 
absence of songs in this play, Ziad is not able to avoid the inherent trap of parody 
completely in A Failure. This can be seen in the periodic unironic applause that 
follows highly ironic lines in the recording of the play. Joseph Saqr, the voice of 
Ziad’s parodic folklore in the previous plays, acts in Failure as an arrogant singer 
and actor playing the role of the village headman (mukhtar) in Mountains of 
Glory, the play within a play, a role that is reminiscent of that ubiquitous character 
in the Rahbani Brothers’ musical-theatrical oeuvre. Unlike the mukhtar of the 
musical-theatrical world of the Rahbani Brothers, though, in this play Saqr does 
not have any songs to sing. Furthermore, unlike his characters in Ziad’s earlier 
plays, he also has very few spoken lines. This is perhaps because Ziad feared the 
unironic authority that his voice had come to carry for Lebanese audiences. Such 
fears are perhaps confirmed when his character, rehearsing some of his lines as 
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the village headman, delivers the following sentence after the village water-jug has 
been stolen: “If we unite, there is no power that can defeat us” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 
82). This sentence, delivered in a melodramatic way that makes its irony hard to 
miss, is received with apparently unironic applause in the recorded version of the 
play (Rahbani, Z. 1993c: disc one, 41:55). Moreover, the context of the headman’s 
speech should have helped the audience to appreciate its sarcasm. The rehearsal of 
this scene is being conducted in conditions of total chaos that resemble anything 
but “unity:” the mother of one of the actresses keeps calling the theater every time 
she hears an explosion or a piece of potentially dangerous news; the actor playing 
the village policeman, another common element in the Rahbani oeuvre, is spread- 
ing rumors that the rehearsal has been cancelled; while rehearsing a song that has 
been prerecorded certain actors’ voices are heard but they are not present on the 
stage; and the dancers are stepping on each other and subsequently arguing, partly 
because the sound man has set up his equipment where they are meant to dance. 
This sound equipment, which has been temperamental throughout the rehearsals, 
finally gives out after making a series of loud and irritating buzzing noises. Chaos 
is increased by the creative liberties taken by the lighting technician. The prima 
donna female protagonist, who is often accompanied onstage by her hairdresser, 
complains about the low height of the arch that she is supposed to walk through 
because it does not allow her and her lofty hair to easily pass under it. Meanwhile, 
the actor playing the village headman is suffocating in the little room in which he 
is supposed to hide before delivering his line about unity. Furthermore, none of 
the bit characters are able to get their simple lines or movements right, one of the 
director’s technicians is absent because he is engaged in battle in the mountains, 
and the female star’s hairdresser contradicts the director until the former is chased 
offstage by the latter. All of this is the context of the line about unity. The line about 
unity itself is punctuated by the character playing the policeman blowing loudly 
into his microphone to test it. Despite these clues, part of the audience still 
responds to these lines with enthusiastic applause. 

The source of this ambiguity can be attributed to the fact that parody is always 
a matter of quoting (Bakhtin 1981a). Parody involves, in other words, a dialogue 
between the language of the text being parodied and the language of the parody. 
Baydin, then, is right to characterize Failure as a “war of texts” (Baydiin, ‘Abbas 
1983: 9). In his “From the Prehistory of Novelistic Discourse” Bakhtin writes 
about the prevalence of parody in the classical Greek and Roman traditions. So 
common was it in the Roman tradition that “the Romans could not imagine a 
serious form without its comic equivalent” (Bakhtin 1981b: 58). The practice 
was well known in Medieval Europe as well, where the parody of sacred texts was 
common. The problem for today’s reader of these classical and medieval texts is 
that even when one can identify the text being quoted, one cannot always determine 
to what extent “the author is quoting with reverence or, on the contrary, with irony 
or with a smirk” (Bakhtin 1981b: 68). Ziad’s work demonstrates the possibility 
of such ambiguity with a contemporary audience as well, as it too points to the 
persevering power of the original Rahbani texts. 
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Despite the inability to avoid ambiguity and to escape from his own ambivalence 
completely, the fact that Ziad is attacking his parents’ school of work if not their work 
directly is repeatedly made clear elsewhere in the play. The very name of the play 
within the play — Mountains of Glory — can be read as a pastiche of the titles of 
Granite Mountains and Holiday of Glory (“Glory” in that title is given as ‘izz instead 
of majd). We also know that Ziad was upset by a post-1975 practice that the Rahbani 
Brothers were not above indulging in. Not only would they stage some of their plays 
in both East and West Beirut, but they would also make textual changes depending 
on which side of the capital the play was being performed. According to Ziad, the 
Rahbani Brothers were planning on adding scenes praising the occupied (and pre- 
dominantly Muslim) South of Lebanon when they moved their Conspiracy from East 
to West Beirut (Faris 1980: n.p.). In Failure, when Nir admits to the producer Nazih 
that he forgot to insert a few sentences about the South, he is told: “Here in this 
region the audience likes that sort of thing. Put a small sentence in and later when 
we stage it in East Beirut you can put something else” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 147). 

The brief appearance of the play’s producer contains within it several other 
critiques of the Rahbani Brothers’ project. His main complaint about the play 
within the play is that the director Nir has gone way over budget 


Nir: — “It’s a simple folkloric work.” 

Nazih: “Ok, folkloric. Didn’t you tell me from the beginning that it was just a 
small play?” 

Nur: “Yeah. I mean... that is to say, it is, it would be considered small....” 


Nazih: “May God curse the father of folklore and the hour of its birth. What do 
you have in the play? How many people? What, do you have a thousand 
Roman soldiers? Is there a battle on horseback or what?” 

Nir: “Tt’s not about horses Mr Nazih, but these expenses, man. What quality! 
What do you think? Of course quality costs you a lot.... Here, I have 
the original receipts.” 

Nazih: “But I don’t understand anything from these receipts. They’re folkloric 
receipts. What? What is this: ‘the villagers got angry’ 10,000 lira? What 
is this ‘the villagers got angry’? Is it in the play?” 


Nur: “Yes. It’s a scene. It’s when the villagers get angry.” 
Nazih: “What happens?” 
Nir: “Tt’s a scene, Mr Nazih. We see the villagers being happy, and then some- 


thing specific happens, and they get mad.” 

Nazih: “And what do they do with ten thousand lira?” 

Nir: “They don’t do anything. No, these 10,000 lira are for the pants when the 
villagers get angry.” 

Nazih: “Hmm, is it necessary for the villagers to change their pants when they 
get angry?” 

Nar: “Of course. The pants of anger are different than the pants of happiness, 
Mr Nazth.” 

(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 141-4) 
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This is an obvious reference to the ever-escalating extravagance of the Rahbani 
Brothers’ folkloric plays. 

This scene humorously critiques another aspect of the Rahbani theater, namely 
the dehumanizing (in this case de-sexualizing) of the characters. The producer 
asks Nur if the play has “sex” [in English] in it 


Nir: “What do you mean by sex?” 

Nazth: “You work it out. Put some sex in it. Sex is good.” 

Nur: “T know Mr Nazth but, you know, this is the story of a village.” 

Nazih: “So?” 

Nir: “How can I explain this? You have a village headman, a policeman, a girl; 
this kind of thing. A village headman having sex?! Are you kidding?” 

Nazth: “T don’t know Mr Nir. How about sex between the village headman and 
the girl, for example.” 

Nur: “Nope.” 

Nazih: “Tt wouldn’t work?” 

Nur: “The girl is supposed to be pure. She’s devoted to her country, to 
freedom. You can’t have her all of a sudden having sex. Do you know 
what I mean?” 

Nazih: “Ok, what about the villagers?” 

Nur: “No.” 

Nazih: “Can’t the villagers, after getting angry for 10,000 lira, for example, talk 
a bit about sex. I’m not saying that they should be nude or anything.” 

Nur: “No, Mr Nazih. How would it fit in? It’s a popular Lebanese story. It has 
things like nationalism in it, there’s no way... [Nazth interrupts him].” 

Nazth: “That’s great that it has nationalism. Nationalism also brings people [to 
the theater].” 

(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 146-7) 


Here Ziad is commenting on the fact that the Rahbani Brothers have taken 
popular rituals like the dabka, that are originally not without some relationship to 
sexuality (al-Rihant 1970 and Traboulsi 1996), and completely neutered them. 
Anyone familiar with the Rahbani Brothers’ works, as most in attendance would 
have been, would have found it almost impossible to imagine those folkloric 
singing characters in their elaborate costumes as being capable of expressing any 
measure of sexuality. Hence, the source of comedy of this scene and the reason 
behind the audience’s enthusiastic laughter (Rahbani, Z. 1993c: disc two, 
17:16-18:02). 

In the scene of his conversation with Mr Nazih, Ziad achieves one of the goals 
of parody. According to Bakhtin, texts are parodied in order to eradicate the 
distance that they create between themselves and their recipient. The Rahbani the- 
atrical oeuvre achieved almost sacred status through its classicization of tradition 
and appropriation of the popular in the context of the post-1958 nation-building 
project of Fouad Chehab. The 1975 civil war itself raised questions not just about 
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the sacredness of those icons, but also about their ideological intent. This play can 
be seen as an artistic articulation of those questions. The dialogue between Nir 
and Nazih is an example of how parody results in a new kind of proximity 
between an audience and the object being parodied. As Bakhtin puts is 


Laughter has the remarkable power of making an object come up close, of 
drawing it into a zone of crude contact where one can finger it familiarly 
on all sides, turn it upside down, inside out, peer at it from above and 
below, break open its external shell, look into its center, doubt it, take it 
apart, dismember it, lay it bare and expose it, examine it freely and 
experiment with it. Laughter demolishes fear and piety before an object, 
before a world, making of it an object of familiar contact and thus clearing 
the ground for an absolutely free investigation of it. Laughter is a vital 
factor in laying down that prerequisite for fearlessness without which it 
would be impossible to approach the world realistically. 

(Bakhtin 198 1a: 23) 


The conversation between director and producer attacks this very distance: by 
exposing the sartorial extravagance of their works and the inhuman sexlessness of 
their characters, Ziad exposes this epic distance of the Rahbanis’ theater from the 
majority of the Lebanese while at the same time reducing it. 

With this distance eradicated, Ziad can safely move in for the metaphorical kill. 
He saves his most frontal attack on the Rahbani Brothers’ project for the very end 
of Failure. Just as rehearsal for the play is about to be disrupted terminally by the 
internecine squabbling of the cast, the director Nir somehow gets them to carry 
on. The chorus starts to dance and sing: “Oh Mijana oh Miyana oh Myana. Abi 
al-Zuluf and al-Mijana. These are the songs of our country” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 
194). Ziad takes the names of these traditional folk songs, which were prevalent 
particularly in the early plays and records of the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz, 
and literally personifies them.”? While the chorus is singing these words, the lights 
start flickering and strange loud noises are heard. Suddenly a spotlight is fixed on 
a large figure on the bridge who says, “Hi. I’m Abii al-Zuluf. How is everyone?” 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 195).”4 After telling everyone to take off their folkloric pants 
and go home because the play is called off, he seats Nir in the middle of the stage 
and tells him: “I have come from heritage especially to see you, in the name of 
my colleagues Abi al-Mij, Dal‘tina, Rizana, Mijana, Abi al-Hayba, and 
everybody.” The final eighteen minutes of the play are taken up by Abi al-Zuluf’s 
interrogation of Nar. 

Through the personification of Abi al-Zuluf, Ziad critiques the opportunistic 
commodification of folklore. While the Rahbani Brothers certainly did not have a 
monopoly on such practices, they were in many respects leaders of the folklore 
industry that arose in the late 1950s and early 1960s (Abi Samra 1999: 8). This 
corresponds roughly to the time frame to which Abi al-Zuluf refers when he says 
to Nir, “By whose authority have you been coming down on me for the past 
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twenty years?” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 196). He announces that he does not appreciate 
being left back in the middle ages, but wants to participate in urban modernity 
just like everyone else: he does not ride a donkey as the songs that invoke his 
name report, but rather a late-model Kawasaki motorcycle. Nor does he wear the 
baggy folkloric shirwal trousers, but rather the latest designer jeans. In fact, he is 
the agent for many of the Western clothing brands and counts Fakhr al-Din among 
his customers. He also does not spend much time in the countryside these days. 
In fact, the last time he tried to visit the ubiquitous valley of the Abt al-Zuluf 
songs he was almost killed by a militia group training there. He complains to Nir: 
“Stop regressing and leave us alone. We are progressing and you are regressing” 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 197). This protest extends to anachronistic song lyrics. He 
asks Nir 


Why is it that every time you use the word ‘id [holiday] straightaway you 
put either ‘anaqid [bunches of grapes] or mawa ‘id [“assignations” in 
this context]. And for the past three years or so you’ve added to these, 
Lubnan jadid [a new Lebanon]... ?7° 

(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 198) 


Abt al-Zuluf goes on to suggest another word that rhymes with holiday, 
assignations, and bunches of grapes that might be more in line with the current 
environment: Jabid (the sound of explosions). Such a sound might come, he 
suggests, from a cluster bomb. Here Ziad is playing on the relationship between 
the word for “a bunch of grapes” (‘unqiid) and the second word in the term cluster 
bomb (qunbula ‘unqiidiyya) which share the same root. If you were to hear such 
a bomb explode, he goes on to suggest, you might find yourself rakkid (running), 
another word that rhymes with the above. He then says that despite the fact that 
the year is 1983, after one hears the word /ayali (nights) in a song, he is likely to 
hear Ji-hali (by myself), ‘alali (heights), ‘a bali (on my mind), or dawali (grape 
vineyards) right after it. Why don’t you put instead, he asks, millali (troop carriers), 
as he saw nothing but armored vehicles on his way to the theater. Nir asks: “Are 
you kidding, can we really put ‘troop carriers’ in a song!?” Abi al-Zuluf responds 
that the better question is “Can we put songs in troop carriers?” (Rahbani, Z. 
1994d: 199). 

In this play Ziad is also commenting on the opportunistic use of the “Other” by 
the Rahbanis and others. Above I cited an example of unironic applause to an ironic 
line. The audience of Failure similarly applauds when one of the Christian actresses, 
responding to a question from a reporter, says, “The play [Mountains of Glory] talks 
about a nationalistic village, because we see it standing against this foreign enemy, 
and against the people who are pretending to be Lebanese but are working with them 
[the enemy]” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 110 and 1993c: disc one, 64:39). Despite this 
applause, this line represents the very opposite of Ziad’s message in this play. At one 
point during Abi al-Zuluf’s tirade, he asks Nir why he must always repeat the 
phrase “We are all brothers” in his works: “If we are all brothers why do we need to 
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keep saying it?” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 200). Nir responds that this is because of “the 
stranger.” Exactly which “stranger” are you talking about, Abi al-Zuluf asks him. 
He is referring here to two interviews that Nir gave during the course of the play. 
The first interview was with a journalist from the leftist daily newspaper al-Safir. 
When the journalist suggests that the “stranger” in Nir’s play represents Israel, Nir 
readily agrees (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 101). Subsequently when a journalist from the 
French-language and East-Beirut-based newspaper L’Express asks him the same 
question, he replies: “The Palestinians” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 165). 

In plays such as Petra, the Rahbani Brothers were suggesting that the causes of 
the civil war lay outside of Lebanon. Ziad turns this view on its head in his play 
by saying that if the “stranger” is the cause of the war it is because this stranger 
and strangeness is none other than Lebanon and the Lebanese themselves 
(Traboulsi “Ma huwa ‘al-shay’ al-fashil,’ n.d.). Ziad is not only criticizing the dis- 
course of his parents here, but rather one that was widespread throughout 
Lebanon during the war.’ Abi al-Zuluf, for example, further presses Nir to tell 
him exactly which “stranger” he is talking about: if it is the Palestinians, for 
example, then why would you accept ration stamps from one of their militias? If 
it is the non-Lebanese in general, then how could you have written a national 
anthem for Iraq? Who is the stranger? Abi al-Zuluf asks him 


What do you want with this stranger? The stranger. The stranger. The 
stranger. What stranger? Is not your situation strange? Is not the situation 
of the country strange? The international forces were thwarted.... 
Anyone who thinks about coming to Lebanon in the future will be 
thwarted. Is this not strange? No? There is no longer a Lebanon except 
in your stories. The village no longer exists except in your stories. 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 202) 


What, Abt al-Zuluf goes on to ask him, has happened to your kibba mortar and 
pestle? Abt al-Zuluf reminds him that it, along with other traditional appliances 
and goods such as the grill, heater, griddle, and even ‘arag now come from 
abroad? (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 203). Additionally, who is the stranger, he asks, 
when you can get a PhD in the dabka in America, when the Europeans are playing 
backgammon, and when women all over the world are belly dancing? The rest of 
the world has taken everything Lebanese, developed it, then turned around and 
sold it back to you (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 204).”8 

The play ends with Abi al-Zuluf forcing Nir to dress in the very folkloric garb 
of his play in preparation for taking him to a real village to see if his clichés of 
“we are all brothers,” “love” and “faith” can save him. Nir is terrified, saying that 
he is a stranger in that village, that they might think that he has come to do them 
harm. Distribute “assignations” and “bunches of grapes” to them, Abt al-Zuluf 
suggests (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 207). The play ends with Nir, now dressed in his 
folkloric clothes, being sent off to the countryside to test the Rahbanis’ version of 
Lebanon against Ziad’s own. 
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Ziad and the novelization of the Rahbanis’ Lebanon 


Ziad’s musical-theatrical work clearly can be categorized as a parody of his 
parents’ project. To what extent, however, does it represent a rejection of it? Bakhtin 
has pointed out that classical parody was in no way nihilistic: a parody of Homer, 
even by Homer himself, did not scandalize the ancient Greeks. This is because it 
was not the events and characters of his tales that were being parodied, only the 
“epic heroization” of them (Bakhtin 1981b: 55-6). Perhaps it is in this spirit that 
Ziad’s project has been characterized as a continuation of that of the Rahbanis 
(Basha 1987b; “Ila Asi” 1995; Manganaro 1999a; Shams 2000a; and Traboulsi 
“Ma huwa ‘al-shay’ al-fashil,” n.d.). Manganaro, for example, concludes that 
despite its parodicizing, Ziad’s project confirms the nationalism of the work of 
the Rahbani Brothers because “...he revels in one of the most unique aspects of 
the nation — language itself. Ziad’s insistence on utilizing to the fullest his own 
national dialect, reinforces his loyalty to his nation” (Manganaro 1999a: 4). While 
this may be true, it is important to recognize that the nation to which he is being 
loyal is not necessarily the Rahbani nation. One place to test this hypothesis is to 
see whether, in fact, his “national dialect” is their “national dialect.” This brings 
us back to parody, for if we agree that his works are parodies of theirs, then we 
must also agree that his language is not their language. 

Though there are many different forms of parody, all of them, according to 
Bakhtin, share a main subject: language itself (Bakhtin 1981b: 55). For Bakhtin, 
there exists an inextricable link between parody and linguistic change. Parody 
flourishes in conditions when monolingualism has been freed from the “tyranny 
of its own language and its own myth of language” (Bakhtin 1981b: 61). This libera- 
tion comes at the hands of polyglossia and heteroglossia (Bakhtin 1981b: 61). 
Parody, in fact, can be seen as part of the shift from monoglossia to polyglossia. 
Bakhtin is careful to point out — and this is a very important observation for our 
case — that there is never really such a thing as true monoglossia (Bakhtin 198 1b: 
66). I hope to have shown, however, that the theatrical project of the Rahbanis 
represents a fantasy of monolingualism and its cousin, monoculturalism, which 
Bakhtin associates with real political tyranny (Hirschkop 1986: 75). Their attempt 
to render the regionally diverse dabka into a single “Dabka of Lebanon” based on 
the Mt Lebanon version of the dance is one such example. Their attempts to order 
and nationalize popular culture extended to language itself. In Ziad’s 1993 play 
Regarding Honor and the Stubborn People, one of the characters accosts people 
in a mask at gunpoint as if to rob them. Instead, he asks them linguistic questions. 
During one such incident this character asks another how she says the word for 
“distances:” masdfaet or masafat. In a televised press conference after the opening 
of this play, Ziad is asked about the function of these linguistic interrogations. He 
says that in this case he is commenting on the way that the Rahbani Brothers had 
Fairouz pronounce this word in one of their songs. Whereas most Lebanese would 
pronounce the word mas4@faet, Fairouz, despite the fact that the remainder of the 
song is in colloquial Arabic, pronounces the word as it would be said in classical 
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Arabic, for example, masafat. Coincidentally, Ziad’s uncle Mansour is at the press 
conference. Ziad asks him: “Isn’t that right uncle?” Mansour agrees that it was 
not done randomly, but that they wrote their songs by a “selective process.” We 
wanted, he goes on to explain, to select what was beautiful from all regions of 
Lebanon. We wanted, he continues, a language that would be understood everywhere 
(“Mu’tamar sahafi li-Ziad” 1993). In their zeal to present a unified Lebanese 
front and in their inevitable move away from Mt Lebanon specific folklore, the 
Rahbani Brothers attempted to standardize a Lebanese Arabic which had actually 
become infinitely more diverse with the creation of Greater Lebanon in 1920. 
When they were not attempting to standardize the dialect, they were showcasing 
a version of mountain Lebanese Arabic (Abii Murad 1990: 37 and 77). While 
their plays contain a variety of voices, the accent and register is relatively uniform. 
There are exceptions to this rule, especially in their later plays. For example in their 
1974 play Loulou, language is used as an indicator of social position (Shawil 
1988: 258). Even as late as the 1977 Petra, however, the Rahbani Brothers, 
according to Asi, were attempting to present what he called “the white dialect” 
that could be widely understood (Harb 1978a: n.p.). These efforts to promote a 
standardized Lebanese Arabic based on a Christian or mountain dialect were not 
carried out, of course, alone. One way to look at Said Akl’s project to come up 
with a system of transliteration of Lebanese Arabic is as such a project of 
systematization. Since short vowels are rarely included in written Arabic texts, be 
they standard or colloquial, there is room for flexibility in the pronunciation of 
words. In Beirut alone, there are at least four different pronunciations for the word 
“here,” all of which could be represented by the Arabic letters ha’, waw, niin plus 
a variety of long and short vowels (Cadora 1979: 86). When such a word is 
written out in Latin script, as Akl did for a series of books, such flexibility is lost. 
Akl renders the word “hawn” (Akl 1978: 128), which is the way that Cadora 
records the word being pronounced in Ashrafiyya, the predominantly Christian 
section of East Beirut (Cadora 1979: 86). It is also no coincidence that Akl played 
a role in convincing the Rahbani Brothers to “purify” their language by writing 
solely in “Lebanese” Arabic (Abi Samra 1992b: 14). This is further proof of the 
Rahbanis’ ever-increasing distance from the “folk” of folklore. For Bakhtin, it is 
the folk and their lore that are the very source of both parody and heteroglossia 
(Bakhtin 1981a). The metaphorical public square is their stage (Hirschkop 1990: 
71). The Rahbanis too have theatricized — more literally — that space. For them, 
however, this process involves the very opposite processes, that is, sanitizing and 
standardizing. 

Part of Ziad’s project is to recapture the polyphony that is the reality of Greater 
Lebanon. We can see such a project beginning to take shape in Hotel. In that play 
we are introduced to Ziad’s first Armenian character. This figure is the butt of a 
series of linguistic jokes. Bakhtin reminds his reader that comedy at the expense of 
difference of dialect is nothing new. In the context of national language 
formation, however, it takes on added significance (Bakhtin 1981b: 82). This is 
certainly the case in the instance of Hotel. Above I discussed the intellectual 
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revolutionary’s wedding speech and his citing of Gibran. It is significant that it is 
not the intellectual himself who owns up to his literary borrowing, but rather 
the Armenian that points out his sentence’s source (Rahbani, Z. 1994c: 75). The 
Armenian may have trouble speaking “Lebanese” Arabic, but there is no mistaking 
his Lebanese-ness. 

Compared to the modest but significant start in theatrical heteroglossia that is 
Hotel, Tomorrow is a virtual tower of Babel, as I have shown above. In addition 
to the cacophony of foreign languages and accents, this play foregrounds 
generational and class differences glossed over in the Rahbani Brothers’ plays. 
There is, first of all, the pompous use of classical Arabic by the poet Usama. 
Ziad’s parody of this language is highlighted by the failure of the cook and 
vegetable deliverer to make any sense of his poetic spewings. There is also the 
idiolect of the Westernized Lebanese teenagers characterized by their use of 
Western names and nicknames; their mixture of Arabic, English, and French; 
and their adjective-starved language. One of them, Samt, calls Zakariyya either 
“Zak” or “Champ” and asks after friends such as Mike, Mark, Gabbie, and Steve 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994a). He and his girlfriend pepper their speech with words like 
“gentleman” and “maximum” (Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 109). At one point, they are 
talking about popular Western music, comparing the merits of bands like Pink 
Floyd and Led Zeppelin. In this conversation they repeat, to a degree that the 
audience finds amusing (Rahbani, Z. 1995b: disc three, 10:50) variations of the 
word “fahl” (“fahil” in the local pronunciation). In classical Arabic, this word 
literally means “stallion.” Here, in its various adjectival (fahl, fahhil, fahliyya, and 
afhal), verbal (fahhal and yatafahhal) and nominal (tafhil and fuhhiila) forms 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994a: 112), the word means something like “cool.” 

Though itself a piece of fiction, the play is also an important reminder that 
heteroglossia does not occur unattached from specific socioeconomic 
circumstances. In talking about the formation of the novel, the ultimate artistic 
representation of heteroglossia, Bakhtin writes that 


All of these processes of shift and renewal of the national language that 
are reflected by the novel do not bear an abstract linguistic character in 
the novel: they are inseparable from social and ideological struggle, 
from processes of evolution and of renewal of society and the folk 
[italics in the original]. 

(Bakhtin 1981b: 67-8) 


Elsewhere he writes that the 


catastrophic nature of Russian capitalism was a condition of the emer- 
gence of polyphony: such a coexistence of discrete voices, he argued, 
could only arise when communities which had existed in a condition of 
isolation were thrown together by a moment of sudden modernization. 
(Hirschkop 1990: 72) 
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This is nothing less than the very process that the viewer or reader of Jomorrow 
witnesses. The irony, then, is that the very social and economic system supported 
and informed by the theater of the Rahbani Brothers not only led to the civil war, 
but was also a prerequisite for the heteroglossia that would enrich the literary 
work of Ziad and others. 

This heteroglossia reaches a peak in A Failure. It is the paramount example of 
‘Anini’s observation about the peculiarity of language in Ziad’s theater: 


This characteristic shows itself first in his use of lexical items from the 
depths of popular language, second in the composition of his sentences 
and dialogues and lastly in the variety of dialects and playing with 
foreign accents: the mountain dialect, the southern dialect, the village 
dialect, the Armenian and Italian accents, the defective pronunciation of 
French and American accents, etc. 

(‘Anini 1989-90: 148-9) 


We have already seen the comic effect of Ziad’s character attempting to speak 
French in Zomorrow. In Failure, the director Nir has a similarly difficult time 
when speaking to the Francophone journalist from East Beirut. When she asks 
him to describe the play Mountains of Glory to her, he obviously does not 
understand the questions, and responds as if she had just complimented him: 
“Merci. Merci. May God preserve you” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 164). And when he 
does finally understand the question, he speaks in an almost incomprehensible 
melange of Arabic, French and English (I will only translate the Arabic, but 
will put it in italics to distinguish it from the English in the text): “C’est la 
folklore libanaise qui parle au nom du Liban in the oui et la pays...not pays, la 
village libanaise.... Oui. Jn tu... we are...there is... Aba al-Zuluf. Abi al-Zuluf. 
Dal‘tina. Myana et encore Rosana” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 164). These scenes are 
more than simply funny, for as Bakhtin observes, when “sacred languages” [and 
French and English are certainly seen as being almost “sacred” by some in 
Lebanon] are spoken “by the accents of vulgar folk languages,” they are seen in 
a new light, their artificiality highlighted (Bakhtin 1981b: 77). 

The same holds for the pompous use of classical Arabic. In Hotel, Ziad 
parodied a certain kind of armchair revolutionary intellectual. In Zomorrow his 
target was pretentious poetry. In Failure, it is the discourse of a certain kind of showy 
journalism that comes under fire. The Arabic speaking journalist establishes the 
absurdity of his own language by very formally and dryly telling Nir that he does 
not want the interview to be formal and dry, but rather like a normal “chat” 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 97). Similar to his interview with the Francophone journalist 
later in the play, Nir does not always understand what is being asked of him. 
When the writer employs a kind of formal journalistic language to ask Nir to 
specify what he means when he says that his play is new, Nir, as the stage 
directions tell us, does not really understand what he is being asked. At one point 
he comically responds to a question he does not understand: “Welcome, 
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welcome” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 99). And finally, as with his mangling of French, 
when Nir himself attempts to respond to a question in formal Arabic, he makes 
a common grammatical mistake, saying for “one day” “ihda hadhihi al-ayyam” 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 100) instead of “ahad hadhihi al-ayyam.” 

Various regional Lebanese dialects are represented in Failure as well: from 
the broken and poorly pronounced Arabic of the journalist from East Beirut, to 
the Armenian assistant director (whose language is much less caricature-like 
than that of the Armenian in Hotel, but still distinctive enough for one of the 
characters to ask him if he is Armenian) (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 180). The assistant 
director, for example, often does not match the gender of nouns and adjectives 
correctly. Just before being asked about his identity, for example, he says for 
“Lebanese village” “day‘a Lubnani” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 180), instead of “day‘a 
Lubnaniyya.” The dialect of the Druze is represented in the character of the 
technician Fu’ad. The Druze in Lebanon and elsewhere are known for their 
tendency to pronounce the letter gaf as a hard consonant, whereas most other 
Lebanese almost always pronounce it as a glottal stop. The contrast can be seen 
where the Druze character Fu’ad asks “shi qarrartum?” (what did you decide?), 
and the director responds with a question: “’arrarna?” (what did we decide?) 
(Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 40). We also know that Fu’ad is a Druze because at one 
point he is late for rehearsal because he is in the mountains fighting with the 
“socialists” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 76). It is well known that Druze of this time 
tended to fall in line politically with their leader Kamal Jumblat (Kamal 
Junbalat), the head of the Lebanese Socialist party. The play also contains the 
dialect of a resident of the northern city of Tripoli. Again, Ziad has two charac- 
ters say the same word in close proximity to one another to emphasize the con- 
trast. At one point Nur asks his technical crew “What do we want to do (na ‘mil)?” 
Samir from Tripoli repeats the question, asking Nir, “So, what do you want me to 
do (a‘mul)?” (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 43 and 1993: disc one, 12:03). And while Ziad 
may often be making fun of these linguistic and dialectic differences, it is 
important to note that he is also, by the very act of including them in his plays, 
celebrating them.”? 

Both the dialogism with his parents’ discourse and the heteroglossia outlined 
above are indicative of what Bakhtin refers to as the “novelization” of all genres 
of literature in times when the novel is ascendant. The novel, he claims, is not a 
fixed genre but an ever morphing vessel for discourse to fill in periods of 
hetero- and polyglossia. This because the novel is nothing less than the parody of 
other genres (Bakhtin 1981a: 5). He describes the features of novelized genres 
as follows: 


They become more free and flexible, their language renews itself by 
incorporating extraliterary heteroglossia and the ‘novelistic’ layers of 
literary language, they become dialogized, permeated with laughter, 
irony, humor, elements of self-parody and finally — this is the most 
important thing — the novel inserts into these other genres an indeterminacy, 
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a certain semantic open endedness, a living contact with unfinished, 
still-evolving contemporary reality (the open ended present). 
(Bakhtin 1981b: 6-7) 


This contact with the present is an important distinction between the two projects. 
If theater in the hands of Ziad has been novelized, then the Rahbani Brothers’ 
work can be characterized as its opposite: epicized. What characterizes the epic, 
according to Bakhtin and others like Lukacs (Lukacs 1971), is its remoteness, its 
sealed off-ness from any present. Whereas the epic is backward looking, the novel 
and the novelized genres are rooted in the present and even forward looking. The 
novel, according to A.S. Byatt, is the most “imperfect” of all art forms (qtd. in 
Updike 2001: 106). Imperfect, however, does not just mean flawed, but also 
unfinished and incomplete. The imperfect, in the grammatical sense, is contingent 
on a future. Unlike the Rahbani plays that end with the closure of marriage or 
military victory, Ziad’s endings are more problematic, more, in the grammatical 
as well as plot-resolution sense, imperfect: the incomplete revolution in Hotel, the 
uncertain fate of Thuraya and Zakariyya at the end of Zomorrow, the suspect 
“cure” of the patients at the end of Film, the never performed play of Failure. It 
is no wonder that Ziad’s plays are often seen as the predictors of future events 
(Amin 1997; Baydin, ‘Abbas 1996; al-Mukhkh 1983; and Zaytiini 1994) whereas 
the Rahbani theater has been characterized, as I’ve shown, as a consistent expression 
of nostalgia for some utopian past. 

The “imperfection” of Ziad’s individual works is paralleled in his ever-evolving 
and self-contradicting career, which would come to include a series of records 
and concerts with his mother Fairouz in the 1980s and 1990s. I will examine their 
collaboration in Chapter 4. Before doing that, however, I will first return to her 
long career with the Rahbani Brothers to focus more closely on her role and 
signification in that project. Until now I have only cursorily examined Fairouz’s 
crucial place in this musical and musical-theatrical project. The beginning of 
Chapter 4 will trace the transformation of this young woman into a symbol for a 
certain vision of the Lebanese nation. Above I have discussed some of the wider 
implications of this project as an identity-forming agent. In Chapter 4, I will 
discuss its effect on Fairouz herself, not without an attempt to address the 
question of her own agency in that project, an attempt that will be made all 
the more difficult in light of her paradoxical silence. I will then ask to what extent 
Ziad’s collaboration with Fairouz freed both Lebanon and Fairouz herself from 
her own earlier iconization as the main symbol of the Rahbanis’ Lebanon. 
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If Fairouz were not a singer, what would she be? 


a. a housewife 
b. an ambassador 
c. anun 


Fairouz is? 


a. our mother 
b. our sister 
c. our neighbor 


Which image of Fairouz is the quickest to come to mind? 


a. the wife of Asi 
. the mother of Ziad 
c. the daughter of Mudallaj [the character played by Fairouz in 
Granite Mountains] 


questions from a survey as part of a special tribute to Fairouz in a 
1992 edition of the weekly cultural supplement of the Beirut 
newspaper al-Nahar (“al-Istifta’ ” 1992: n.p.) 


The Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser is rumored to have expressed regret 
that Fairouz was not born Egyptian. Apocryphal or not, it is a pregnant sentiment. 
Was not Nasser the father of revolutionary postcolonial Arab nationalism? Did 
not his pan-Arab radio station Voice of the Arabs invite the Rahbanis to compose 
songs for Palestine in the 1950s? Theoretically, it should not have mattered to 
Nasser whether Fairouz was Egyptian, Lebanese, or Iraqi. On the one hand, Nasser’s 
wish points to the tension between individual state and pan-Arab nationalisms in 
the region. More important for the purposes of this book is the anecdote’s indication 
not just of the importance of cultural production to postcolonial nation building, 
but also of the role of gender in that process. The phenomenon of the star in this 
region was not only a twentieth-century mass-media creation, but also a hand- 
maiden of postcolonial nationalism. For the purposes of this chapter, the gendered 
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nature of that metaphor is apropos. Not only were many of these stars women, but 
it has also become abundantly clear that nationalism is a gendered phenomenon. 

In Ziad Rahbani’s 1972 musical play Celebration, there is a singing competition 
at the village café to see who is going to sing in place of the aging owner. One of 
the participants is a married woman escorted to the competition and spoken for 
there by her husband. After just a few bars of singing, someone in the audience 
exclaims “ah,” a typical response of a tarab-filled listener. The husband becomes 
enraged, wanting to know who would say such a thing to his wife. He repeats 
again and again, more insistently each time: “Who said ‘Ah Madam’?” 
(Rahbani, Z. 1997b: side two, track three). The melee that follows threatens 
to break up the competition. These two anecdotes raise a number of questions 
relevant not only to the long career of Fairouz, but also to the role of women — 
and women performers in particular — in modern nation-building projects. 

As the first anecdote demonstrates, women performers were called upon to 
participate actively in projects of nation building. The second anecdote, on the 
other hand, reveals that these performers had to contend with problematic social 
status. Chatterjee demonstrates that this was the case in nineteenth-century India 
as well. He categorizes this paradox of nation building as “betrayal.” While 
performers were an integral part of national subject formation, they themselves 
were often cast as “Others” by their audience (Chatterjee 1993: 154). This 
phenomenon is related to the problematic status held by performers, particularly 
but not exclusively female, in different parts of the world (van Nieuwkerk 1995). 
Chatterjee’s discussion of the actress Binodini points to the possibility that the 
very artistic participants in certain nationalist projects can themselves, on certain 
levels, embody the Otherness upon which unity is predicated. 

The Rahbani family has not been immune to this phenomenon. When still 
serving as a policeman, for example, Mansour was once rebuked by a superior for 
moonlighting as an artist: “Shame on you, son of my friend and brother Hanna, 
for singing on a stage” (Zoghaib 1993: part three, 71). Another story has 
Mansour, early in his career, trying to publish poetry in the magazine al-Sayyad, 
edited by Suhay]l Idris, future editor of al-Adab, the leading “commitment literature” 
organ in the region. His poems kept getting rejected until he sent them in under a 
pseudonym (“Sab‘ wa-Makhil” 1969: 4). In the next generation, Ziad Rahbani 
apparently found his future wife’s father unenthusiastic about the match (Fadl 
Allah 1995). The song “A Spoiled Upbringing” (“Marba al-dalal”!) on his 1995 
record Seeing as That is about a man going to request Dalal’s hand in marriage 
from her father. The father says to him: “You know, a lawyer has requested my 
daughter’s hand; those who come to us are from the best families. It is not every 
day that a lawyer comes, but there are plenty of your ilk” (Rahbani, Z. 1995a: 
track 11). If we assume that on one level this song is autobiographical, its message 
is worth pondering. That the son of not only the most famous artistic couple in 
Lebanon, but also the authors of such highly influential Self-Other boundary 
demarcating narratives could be thus “betrayed” speaks volumes about the power 
of such borders to subsume those who participate in their very demarcation. 
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Such examples are not limited to Lebanon. One well-known Arab-World 
example of similar artist-society tension is that of the Egyptian author of one of 
the first novels in the region. Muhammad Husayn Haykal signed that 1913 work 
with a pseudonym out of fear of societal disapproval (Kilpatrick 1992: 227). For 
similar reasons, the Egyptian novelist and playwright Tawfiq al-Hakim did not 
sign his surname to his first two plays. Drama was even less respected than 
narrative writing: “Dramatic art was looked down upon as being the occupation 
of, at best, bizarre people; at worst, of people of doubtful morals, who lived a life 
of license, very low on the social scale” (al-Ra‘I 1992: 368). The pioneer of 
Egyptian musical theater Sayyid Darwish faced similar problems. Early in his 
career his brother-in-law told him that if he did not stop singing he would force him 
to divorce his wife (Zaki 1988: 116). There is no question, however, that it is female 
performers who have borne the brunt of this tension (Armbrust 2000a: 201). 

In previous chapters I have been in dialogue with the work of Partha Chatterjee 
on Indian nationalism in nineteenth-century India. Here I will note some of 
the differences between the Indian and Lebanese contexts to show that despite 
divergent contexts, women in a variety of places and times have played similar 
roles in modern nation building. While in both locales the phenomena of the 
classicization of tradition and the appropriation of the popular were instrumental 
in the formation of identities, the main thesis of Chatterjee’s work is that elite 
Indian nationalists initially began pressing for independence from the British not 
on the political plane, but rather on the cultural one. Using Gramsci’s theory of 
incremental revolution, he describes how Indian nationalists assimilated in the 
public sphere, all the while carving out a private — and in their minds superior — 
cultural space (Chatterjee 1993). This had important implications for the role of 
women in society. 

The context of this national struggle led, because of this separation between 
the external and internal worlds, to the reification of false dichotomies such as 
“spiritual/material, home/world, and feminine/masculine” (Chatterjee 1993: 126). 
Women became the main vessels to symbolize all that this culturally superior 
internal world came to mean. Women were, in other words, supposed to be 
authentic and pure, to “have the qualities of self-sacrifice, benevolence, devotion, 
religiosity, and so on” (Chatterjee 1993: 131). Ironically, perhaps, this new status 
had the effect of allowing women more and more to exit the home. Thus desexu- 
alized and stripped of any ambiguity as far as their social role was concerned, 
women could more readily enter the public sphere, with the caveat, of course, that 
they remain good ambassadors and representatives of that space. This is because 
“the ‘spiritual’ signs of her femininity...[were] now clearly marked — in her 
dress, her eating habits, her social demeanor, her religiosity” (Chatterjee 1993: 
130). This meant that women in public who did not conform to these ideal notions 
of Indian womanhood would almost automatically be “Othered” and set up as 
foils. This category of foils included performers (Chatterjee 1993: 151). 

In what ways does this account of nineteenth-century Bengali nationalism help 
us to think about the case of Fairouz and Lebanon? In Lebanon, the national 
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identity formation projects in which the Rahbanis, Fairouz, and others participated 
were, in fact, an extension of a discourse encouraged by Lebanon’s French 
colonizers (Kaufman 2004). Fairouz was, in other words, part of a national 
project that significantly was not predicated on difference with Europe. And 
although there was pressure for the French to quit the country ultimately, the 
national Maronite elite, as represented in the Baalbeck Festival committee 
members, continued to look to Europe — and to France in particular — as a cultural 
and civilizational model (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b). Such leanings were not limited to the 
cultural activity of the Baalbeck Festival. In his study of Lebanese theater in 
general, Abii Murad notes that during the mandate period only one play was 
written on the subject of independence from France (Abt Murad 1997: 2). 

Differences notwithstanding, I hope to show below that Fairouz’s public and 
theatrical persona seem to fit the nineteenth-century Indian model for the role of 
women in postcolonial nationalist projects. This is the case both in terms of her 
centrality to the specific national project discussed at length above and in the 
focus on her qualities of Virgin Mary-—like chastity onstage and domestic 
maternity offstage. At the same time, her position in these projects also resembles 
the role of Muslim women in nationalist movements in countries of the region 
with Islamic majorities, who until now have been the focus of most of the writing 
on the relationship between women and nationalism in the Arab World. 

A common complaint of feminist academics about studies of nationalism 
focusing both on the Middle East (Moghadam 1994) and other parts of the world 
(Mayer 2000, McClintock 1997, Meyer 2000, Ranchod-Nilsson 2000, and Yuval- 
Davis 1997) has been that despite the fact that gender inarguably plays a large role 
in the formation of national and other subjectivities, studies of identity formation 
until very recently have largely ignored this fact. Another almost equally common 
observation is that even when nationalism began to be studied with gender in 
mind, too often the focus has been on the direct political role played — or not 
played depending on the specific case — by women in various nationalist projects, 
as opposed “‘to broader exploration[s] of the ways in which conceptual categories 
like ‘the state’ and ‘citizen’ are based upon particular gender identities” 
(Ranchod-Nilsson 2000: 164). This, according to Abu-Lughod, was the state of 
the field until very recently in writing on women and nationalism in the Middle 
East (Abu-Lughod 1998a). The collection of essays in the book she edits proposes 
to rectify this problem by treating nationalism “as a cultural or discursive project 
in which ideals of womanhood and notions of the modern were key elements” 
(Abu-Lughod 1998a: 17). Another trend in writing about women in the region 
that the volume sets out to remedy is not to pose the question of the status and 
role of women in the context of a monolithic “Islam,” but rather to look at speci- 
ficities of time and place. While the essays in her volume succeed to a great 
extent in accomplishing this, they fall somewhat short in contrast to similar recent 
studies on India — according to the final essay in the work by Deniz Kandiyoti — in 
that they contain “little critical reflection on how the everyday landscape of 
modernity in the Middle East (including tastes, styles, mores, and consumption 
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patterns) was shaped through relations among different classes and communal 
groups (Muslims, Levantines, Armenians, Jews, and Copts, to name but a few)” 
(Kandiyoti 1998: 276). 

Recent scholarly work on female performers in the region takes up this 
challenge by examining, among other things, the status and popularity of these 
figures in the context of factors like class and confessional background. In her 
work on female performers in Egypt, van Nieuwkerk describes how, by examining 
issues of class among other factors, the status of dancers has declined over time to 
the point that audiences now equate almost all such women with prostitutes (van 
Nieuwkerk 1998: 21). Such associations are not restricted to dancers. She also 
discovered that singers, in her estimation due to the fact that their performances 
also center on their bodies, have only slightly higher status than dancers (van 
Nieuwkerk 1998: 27).4 Rare are the performers that are able to avoid such 
classification (Abu-Lughod 1997: 505). One such exception is Oum Kalthoum. 

While stardom and professionalization could help the performer gain social 
acceptance (Armbrust 2000a), this was not always the case. Danielson concludes 
that it was not the nature of Oum Kalthoum’s voice but rather her “character” that 
allowed her to escape the usual social disapproval of female performers 
(Danielson 1997: 5). Oum Kalthoum succeeded in projecting the image of “bint 
al-balad” (van Nieuwkerk 1998: 30) or “bint al-rif” (daughter of the country) 
(Danielson 1997: 4). She jealously guarded her image as a simple and religious 
woman organically connected to her modest rural background. An example of a 
star not as successful in this regard is Asmahan, a rival of Oum Kalthoum and 
the sister of singer/actor Farid El Atrache. Not only did her career as a singer 
and actress problematize her relationship to her own Syrian-Druze family and 
clan, but 


Asmahan’s story [also] confirms the theses of scholars who observed 
that in many different cultures performers were given special status but 
not necessarily high status.... Entertainers’ special status evolved in the 
Middle East from the necessity of patronage for musical creation and 
thus the linkage of the performer to the courts and to concubinage. 
Although all recognize the twentieth century as a new era, old attitudes 
die hard and slowly.... 

(Zuhur 2000: 215) 


Not unrelated to her “bint-al-balad-ness,’ Oum Kalthoum may have avoided the 
fate of other performers like Asmahan by eventually framing herself as a nationalist 
performer. Oum Kalthoum’s songs and performances, like Fairouz’s, resonated 
both within her own country and across the Arab World. The two singers are 
similar in that Fairouz was also able to avoid social disapprobation. This did not 
come, however, without certain costs. In other words, while in the previous 
chapters I examined some of the consequences and effects of the Rahbani project 
on subject formation in Lebanon, this chapter will comment on the effects that 
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embodying that project had on, if not Fairouz “herself?’ then on her public 
persona. This will come through an examination of Fairouz’s musical-theatrical 
characters and the way that her offstage persona has been represented. 

Many aspects of Fairouz’s artistic and personal life — at least what we can gauge 
from her public persona — were profoundly influenced by her central role in 
the Rahbani Brothers’ project. I contend that the very combination of the 
processes by which tradition is classicized and the popular appropriated that had 
such a powerful subject forming effect on its audience at Baalbeck and elsewhere 
worked its magic equally powerfully, if not somewhat paradoxically, on Fairouz 
herself. I will discuss, in other words, how the public Fairouz was in certain ways 
imprisoned by the weight of the project that she was embodying. Why am I exam- 
ining the career of Fairouz in this manner and not those of Asi, Mansour, and Ziad 
Rahbani? I will actually do this to a limited extent in the remainder of this chapter 
and in the Conclusion. Here, however, I focus on the role of Fairouz in these 
projects and the effect this role had on her because one of the things I hope to 
confirm is that, despite the important differences between various postcolonial 
nation-building projects, women in a variety of places and times — like other 
“Others” — were fated to bear the brunt of these nation-building projects’ 
inconsistencies. 


Fairouz as metaphor for the nation 


It has been noted that whereas men are often seen as metonyms of the nation, 
women are cast as its metaphors. Men, in other words, are contiguous to one 
another and the nation whereas women are heavily laden symbols for all sorts of 
ideal notions of nationhood, and their bodies repositories for collective national 
honor (McClintock 1997). It can be argued that Fairouz’s musical theatrical 
characters were metaphoric in that they embodied many of the ideals of nationhood, 
but metonymic in their nation or community-building activities within the 
individual works. At the same time, these characters came to stand as both 
metaphors and metonyms for “herself,” or at least for the “public” persona that 
she presented — and that was presented for her — offstage. 

On the closeness of these two personas, Fairouz has commented that what she 
did onstage was not really acting, as the characters she played were always so 
close to her life (Basila 1973: part one, 57). We have also seen above how her 
husband Asi thought that the story of their marriage resembled the stories in their 
theatrical works (Aliksan, J. 1987: 168). My conflation of Fairouz’s characters 
and Fairouz “herself” below should not be understood as taking such statements 
at face value, but rather as an assumption that Fairouz and the Rahbani Brothers 
were always performing. I use the word performance in the way meant by Greg 
Dening (Dening 1996), that is as the constant narrating of the past (including 
the most recent past), and Judith Butler. Performance, for Butler, is neither 
“a singular ‘act’,” nor necessarily “theatrical” (Butler 1993: 12). And though for 
Butler, who builds on Lacan, performance — because of its present-ness — always 
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“conceals or dissimulates” the conventions it is citing (Butler 1993: 12), the word 
does not imply disingenuousness. 

I discussed above how for nineteenth-century Indian national elites, the core of 
their imagined nation lay in their internal family lives. In that regard, I showed 
how it was women who bore the brunt of representing the values of the authen- 
ticity of the Indian nation. In other contexts as well, despite different types of 
colonization and various kinds of postcolonial national projects, women were 
often imbued with this symbolic role of “guard[ing] the home and creat[ing] 
domesticity against which men construct their fictive manliness” (Einstein 
2000: 42). This was not only the case for the nationalisms of formerly colonized 
countries, as demonstrated by Kirsten Belgum for nineteenth-century Germany 
(Belgum 1998), Nancy Armstrong for eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
England (Armstrong 1987), and Logan Sparks for the contemporary US (Sparks 
2000). Whether via representations in essays, popular journals, or novels — or in 
the lack of combat participation by women in even a highly militarized society 
like Israel (Levy 2000) — women have been cast as the producers of citizens and 
not as citizens themselves (Heng 1992, Levy 2000, Ranchod-Nilsson 2000, and 
Yuval-Davis 1997). They have been represented, in other words, as symbolic 
mothers of the national family (Belgum 1998 and Einstein 2000). While having 
its own particularities and paradoxes, the case of Fairouz mostly corroborates 
such observations on the role of women in national projects. 

The folkloric acts staged by the Rahbani Brothers at Baalbeck were not only a 
huge success with audiences, but also ultimately pleased the Festival committee 
members as well as other members of the ruling elite. This was due in part to the 
powerful combination of the classicization of tradition and the appropriation of 
the popular that those acts represented. They confirmed, in other words, that in 
Lebanon’s folk traditions were echoes of the great Phoenician civilization that had 
been the very inventor of culture. These works must have also pleased their 
audience and patrons at Baalbeck due to their more direct nationalist messages. 
Above I have shown how the Rahbani Brothers’ 1960 Holiday of Glory ends with 
a matriage uniting two villages. The young bride is told that she is to devote 
herself to her husband and to her children, whom she is to teach to worship both 
God and Lebanon (Rahbani, A. and M. 1960: 55). The role of women in this 
imagined nation, then, is a domestic one, central to the functions of procreation 
and social reproduction: the woman is to take care of her citizen husband and to 
produce and raise her Lebanon-worshipping citizen children.° The role of the 
mother in Holiday of Glory was played, not by Fairouz, but by the singer Sabah. 
It was the first and one of only two times that the Rahbanis would stage a work 
at Baalbeck or elsewhere without Fairouz in the lead role. It is important to note 
that these absences were caused by pregnancy. 

In many of the Rahbani Brothers’ plays in which Fairouz did play the lead role, 
it is striking — if we are assuming that she was a symbol for the nation in 
the maternal model explicated above — how few of her characters literally fit this 
mold. For her characters, love and its socially acceptable manifestation marriage 
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are often delayed for the sake of the community. In Night and the Lantern, for 
example, Mantira is not only the main breadwinner and treasurer of the village- 
family, but also the producer of the huge lantern that is going to light up the 
erstwhile dark corners of the play’s imaginative geography and make them safe 
for travel and for commerce. In the 1967 Hala and the King, Hala refuses to 
become the king’s bride despite her abject poverty. In the 1964 The Ring Seller, 
Rima happily agrees to become engaged to a complete stranger in a year’s time 
so that all of the other girls of the village can get engaged immediately. In the 
1966 Days of Fakhr al-Din, ‘Atr al-Layl’s role as singer laureate of the nation 
forces her to advise her fiancé to look for another bride. And even in the 1978 
Petra, where Fairouz plays a wife and a mother, she is willing to sacrifice her 
daughter’s life for the health of the nation as a whole. While there is no doubt as 
to the dedication of these characters to the health and unity of the communities to 
which they belong, such roles cannot easily be interpreted to fit into the mold 
of women as the producers and care givers of the nation’s male citizens 
and defenders. 

It is perhaps for this very reason that in Fairouz’s “private” life, so much stress 
has been placed upon her being a devoted mother and wife. I would like to 
suggest that this is not only because her characters often represent such daring 
divergence from the role usually allotted to women in the nation-building process, 
but also because she herself, when she is in the process of presenting such roles, 
is obviously not at that very moment being a devoted mother and wife. In contrast 
to the numerous pictures of her in the press with her children (e.g. Jarkas n.d.: 
46-50 and Nasir 1986: part three, 47 and part four, 45) or in the hospital after 
having given birth to one of them (e.g. “Hakadha kant” 19: 51), Ziad has 
commented on the fact that he saw very little of his parents growing up due to 
their busy schedules. He says that the person he is closest to in his family is the 
nanny who raised him (al-‘Abd Allah n.d.: 18). And not only is Fairouz not being 
a devoted mother and wife when onstage, she is also performing, an act which is 
problematic both in and outside of the region, especially for women. It is perhaps 
for all of these reasons, then, that she and others place so much emphasis on her 
offstage role as model mother and wife. 

If the characters she plays in these works tend to take on male-oriented 
metonymic characteristics of the nation or community, the offstage Fairouz comes 
to be a metaphor for the nation. It is not surprising that this would be stated in 
terms of sanctioned domesticity. At one of her concerts a fan commented that she 
“is the only mother who speaks to all of us” (Aylett 1994: 52). The reaction to 
another one of her performances is described as follows: 


They showered her with flowers on stage because she is the bride of 
the nation which every countryman feels as if he is her groom, but she 
remains a bride without a groom, because she is engaged to the nation, 
which is incapable of inviting its citizens to its wedding. 

(Mahfiaz, ‘I. 1986: 41) 
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In writing on women performers in the region, Zuhur notes that so-called good 
women are usually portrayed in connection with a man (Zuhur 2000: 188). And 
if this man cannot always be depicted as the nation itself, second best is an actual 
man who is seen as devoting his artistic life to the service of the nation. Thus is 
it any surprise that the first choice readers are given in the survey at the begin- 
ning of the chapter as to how they think of Fairouz is as “Asi’s wife”? Fairouz 
reports that after her separation from him in the late 1970s, the church refused to 
give them a divorce. The Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church is reported to 
have said to her: “Divorce, no way. You are not a woman. You are a model for the 
woman and a symbol for her” (al-Zibawi 1992: 9). When asked in an interview if 
she thought that she had succeeded as a woman, Fairouz queried back: “You mean 
as a wife?” (Nasri 1983: 10). 

Being a model wife in the Lebanese and other contexts does not mesh so well 
with being a performer, even if what Fairouz was performing was the very nation 
itself. It is perhaps for this reason that interviews with her and articles and texts 
about her stress the fact that Fairouz remains a housewife at heart despite her 
fame and success. This was a strategy used by and about “ordinary” female 
performers in Egypt: “Female performers divert attention from the fact that they 
are working women in public to the private facets of their lives: they speak of 
being mothers and housewives...” (van Nieuwkerk 1998: 30). The Egyptian 
singer and composer Mohamed Abdel Wahhab is said to have remarked on 
Fairouz’s skill as a housewife, opining that she did not let her servants do enough 
(Nasir 1986: part seven, 47). When once asked whether she cooked, Fairouz said 
that she often does, adding that at the very least she always oversees the cooking 
in her house. In the same interview she was asked how she spends her days. She 
responded: “like any other housewife” (qtd. in Aliksan, J. 1987: 154-5). While 
Fairouz herself may have been emphasizing this aspect of her home life out of 
concern for her social status, she was at the same time reconfirming herself as a 
suitably domestic symbol for the nation. It is clear that all of this talk about her 
housewifery had some impact, as “housewife” is one of three possible responses 
to the 1992 survey question at the beginning of this chapter which asks what 
would Fairouz be were she not a singer. One of the other three responses is “nun.” 
Are not the roles of housewife and nun contradictory? In some contexts, perhaps. 
In the case of Fairouz, however, both signify an appropriation of sexuality: a 
housewife’s sexuality has been harnessed by her functions of social and biological 
reproduction and a nun’s sexuality has been sacrificed to her devotion to God. It 
is the representation of Fairouz’s relationship to sexuality that I take up next. 

Above I discussed the scene in Ziad Rahbani’s 1983 play A Failure in which 
the producer asks the director if he can put some “sex” into the play within the 
play in order to attract a larger audience. The director is appalled that the producer 
is suggesting that the village headman have sex with the “girl” of the village. The 
director tries to assuage the producer by assuring him that the play contains 
“nationalism,” and that this is also a draw for audiences (Rahbani, Z. 1994d: 148). 
While nationalism and sex may have been equally appealing to theatrical 
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audiences in that context, the two are, in another sense, mutually exclusive 
phenomena.° As Einstein writes 


As mother of the nation, woman is invisibly visible as a symbolic 
fantasy.... [The] fantasmatic woman becomes the body of the nation. 
In the process she is desexualized and “regulated” as the mother of us 
all. Her maternal body fictionalizes motherhood and the nation simulta- 
neously. She represents safety through the boundaries of her body. 
She is embraced by the glorification of womanhood. She represents 
morality itself. 

(Einstein 2000: 43) 


The point that the scene from Failure comically makes is that it is not the idea of 
sexual relations between two villagers that was a priori objectionable. Rather, it 
is the fact that the village “girl” had come to stand for the nation in the Rahbani 
musical theatrical project and elsewhere that required her to remain desexualized. 

Fairouz and her characters, as the leading “village girls” of her time, were 
completely stripped of even the slightest hint of sexuality. How can this be when 
so many of these works have love as their theme, when Fairouz’s characters were 
said to be “engaged to love” (“Asi Rahbani muwassi‘ hudiid al-hubb” 1986: 11)? 
It is, in fact, precisely because she is “engaged to love” and not to an actual 
human being that this love is represented as spiritual, not bodily. As “the girl” in 
The Moon’ Bridge says, “Love is absolute, not the love of the lover or the love of 
the world” (qtd. in “Asi Rahbani muwassi‘ hudiid al-hubb” 1986: 11). Romantic 
love for her characters, as mentioned above, is always put off. As Abr Samra 
writes, “Waiting is the fate of Rahbani love, though the waiting does not lead to 
anything” (Abi Samra 1999: 9). It is also important to keep in mind that not only 
was Fairouz playing nation-symbolizing female characters, but that she was at the 
same time a female performer. Thus the need to keep any hint of sexual love away 
from her characters was, in a sense, doubled. 

van Nieuwkerk concludes that this similarly problematic status of female singers 
and dancers is because both acts involve the use of the body. One of the reasons 
she gives for both Oum Kalthoum and Farida Fahmi pursuing the “girl of the 
country” image was that it was “a way of deconstructing notions about the sexual 
body” (van Nieuwkerk 1998: 30). She goes on to explain that “female entertainers 
are ambivalent in their attitude to their bodies .... Female performers accordingly 
try to neutralize and even deny the femininity of their bodies in order to counter 
balance the image of looseness or immorality” (van Nieuwkerk 1998: 34). This 
would be doubly true if the body in question were not only performing onstage, 
but performing nothing less than the nation itself. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Fairouz almost always appeared to be virtually motionless during her concerts. 

Fairouz is known for her striking stillness during her performances (Asmar 
1999: 14; Aylett 1994: 51; Jarkas n.d.: 92; Sam‘an 2002: n.p.; and Singh-Bartlett 
2000d: n.p.). It was a notable event, for example, when she was going to play 
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a small drum (darabukka in classical Arabic and dirbakki in the Lebanese dialect) 
for the first time onstage (‘“Fairouz tazhar ‘ala masrah Qasr al-Bikadil?’ 1967: 
12). This is not, I would argue, only because it would entail playing a simple 
musical instrument, but also because it would involve movement. And just as her 
love is described as spiritual, so is her stillness. The Lebanese poet Unsi al-Hajj 
somewhat cryptically explains it as follows: 


Fairouz sings with her whole body, and her still position on the stage 
without restlessness, swaying ... gestures or waving is not from coldness 
but, quite the opposite; it is a total separation from the outside world for 
the sake of the complete concentration on the role which she is living the 
moment she is singing it. 

(al-Hajj, U. 1987: vol. one, 274) 


I would like to suggest that this utter stillness comes from much more mundane 
concerns. While it could very generally be described as stage fright, I wonder if 
part of that fear was not rooted in this quandary of female performers and their 
bodies. The following statement by Fairouz makes it clear that there are many 
factors contributing to this fear 


I look forward to my return [to the stage] and I fear it. There is the fear 
of life and there is the fear of the stage. I fear both. Fear in one’s life is 
exhausting. In life I’m afraid of loneliness... hatred, malice and envy. As 
for my fear on the stage, it is an ever-present fear. As an artist succeeds, 
new fears take residence inside him. His name becomes fear. I fear for 
my art. He who has a sense of responsibility fears everything that calls 
for fear. Fear is the head of responsibility. As soon as someone loves me 
my responsibility increases and with it my fear. Stage fright can perhaps 
be summarized in the moment in which the artist gives everything he has 
when he meets people. Each of my appearances on stage was a risk of 
my whole being. 

(qtd. in al-Zibawi 1992: 8) 


It is perhaps out of this fear of risking her “whole being” that Fairouz remained 
so still, that she never joined in the folkloric dabka, a dance that is not uncon- 
nected to sexuality. Perhaps this is what Basha had in mind when he commented 
that Fairouz had become “frozen” with the Rahbani Brothers (Basha 1995: 151). 
This stillness, this sexlessness, this chasteness is not unrelated to a certain literal 
loftiness in the representations of Fairouz and her musical theatrical characters, 
for, as with women in nineteenth-century Bengal, “the image of woman as 
goddess or mother served to erase her sexuality in the world outside the home” 
(Chatterjee 1993: 130). In this light, it is not surprising that the poet Jair) Ibrahim 
al-Khiri would write: “She is a spirit more than she is a body” (qtd. in Tirad and 
Khalifa 2001: 48). It is this etherealness that I take up presently. 
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The official history of the Baalbeck Festival describes Fairouz’s 1957 debut 
there as follows: “She appeared like the Virgin Mary on a cloud and she let loose 
with her strong voice: ‘Lubnan ya akhdar halt’ [Lebanon oh green and 
sweet]...”” (Munassa 1994: 14). It is important to note that this description was 
written more than thirty-five years after the event itself. How did Fairouz become 
so closely associated with things celestial? In a 1992 tribute to Fairouz in the 
al-Nahar newspaper,’ a handful of prominent Arab literati offer testimonials as to 
her significance. As if they were following the same guidelines, all of their 
statements mention Fairouz’s connection to the sky or to heaven. The Palestinian 
poet Mahmoud Darwish writes that Fairouz’s songs are like our letters to the 
angels (Darwish 1992: 19). The Egyptian novelist Ytsuf al-Qa‘id quips that “her 
voice reminds us of heaven’s water” (al-Qa‘id 1992: 19). The Lebanese poet Unsi 
al-Hajj says, 


Her voice adds to life from above and from inside.... It is the purest 
voice I have ever heard in my life. And in its extreme pureness it is like 
a ghost coming to you, like an idea, and it seems to you to be abstract, 
without form, and thus their saying that it is angelic 

(al-Hajj, U. 1992: 18) 


And the Lebanese writer Jirj Shahhada recommends that you 


Close your eyes and listen to Fairouz. Her voice is the voice of angels. 
We cannot see the angels, but sometimes we hear them sing. It seems as 
if the sky has forgotten Lebanon but perhaps Fairouz’s voice can remind 
us of this beloved nation. 

(Shahhada 1992: 19) 


It is said that Said Ak1 first called Fairouz Lebanon’s Ambassador to the stars. 
There is no shortage of other references to her proximity to the celestial bodies. 
Her voice, for example, is that of “the moon shining” (Nasir 1986: part one, 36), 
and Fairouz herself “will forever remain the moon of the contemporary Lebanese 
and the Arab song...” (Wazin 1996: 20). al-Hajj requests that she “shine always, 
oh star, shine above the night” (al-Hajj, U. 1987: vol. three, 932). It is no wonder 
that when asked if she dreams of going to the moon, she responds: why do I have 
to dream when “we and the moon are neighbors (qtd. in N. 1970: 11),” which is 
simultaneously a pun on the name of one of her songs written by the Rahbani 
Brothers and a reference to the general association of herself with the heavens. 
Whence all of these celestial and heavenly similes and metaphors? Fairouz’s pun 
offers some clue for at least one place to look: the songs. Of the approximately 
350 songs that I surveyed, it is worth noting that the word “moon” is found in 
seventy-one of them. It should be mentioned that there is an arguable connection 
between all of these references to the moon and stars in her songs, and the 
fact that the stated or implied context of many of the plays and songs is the 
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Lebanese mountain village. As the song “We and the Moon are Neighbors” 
(“Nahna wa-al-qamar jiran’’) goes: “We and the moon are neighbors. Its house is 
behind our hills and it rises in front of us to hear our tunes. It knows the time of 
our assignation and bathes our [roof] tiles in a beautiful light...” This song 
appears on at least five Fairouz records. 

More pertinent to the focus of this book is the content of the plays. How did 
the plays feed this association of Fairouz with the heavens? I will begin by looking 
at the plots of the works and then return to the significance of Baalbeck as the 
context of their production. I have already shown how from her very first second 
on the stage at Baalbeck, it appeared as if Fairouz was some sort of celestial being 
hovering up above the audience. Many of her subsequent roles would strengthen 
this impression. The premise of the 1961 play staged at Baalbeck — The Woman 
from Baalbeck — is that before the gods abandoned that site thousands of years 
ago, they wanted to take one of the town’s inhabitants (the character played by 
Fairouz) with them so that she could sing for them up in their high places. The 
other townspeople convince the gods to let her stay and sing for them, as if sealing 
for Fairouz’s characters the role of mediation between the earth and the heavens. 
In plays such as the 1962 The Moon’s Bridge and the 1966 Days of Fakhr al-Din, 
the characters played by Fairouz appear and disappear as if they are not of this 
earth (Abi Murad 1990: 117 and Traboulsi 2006: 47-8). And of her character 
Ghurba in the 1969 play Granite Mountains, ‘Amil writes that she always appears 
on the stage as if she is descending from the sky to the people (‘Amil 1969: 2-3). 

This etherealness is at least in part the result of starring in these nationalistic 
plays at such a symbolically infused site. It should be remembered that much of 
the early writing on the Festival in its annual brochures makes the connection 
between these performances and the worship of the gods in ancient times, making 
the claim that the singing and dancing that went on at that site thousands of years 
ago and which is now being revitalized, is “nothing but a prayer to the gods in 
thanks and supplication” (“Mahrajan al-fann al-sha‘bi al-Lubnant” 1961: 166). 
There is also a whole book written on the relationship between Fairouz’s songs 
and prayer (e.g. ‘Ubayd 1974). Said Akl, who penned the introduction to that 
book, wrote elsewhere that Asi and Mansour Rahbani were careful in writing and 
choosing material for her only to give her that which would “make people lift 
their eyes up to the sky” (qtd. in Zoghaib 1993: part seven, 117). When they did 
so, if they happened to be attending a performance at Baalbeck, there was some 
chance that they might actually see Fairouz. 

It is thus no surprise that Fairouz is described alternately as “angelic,” as I 
demonstrated above, and “virginal.” One of her characters is even called “Halo” 
(Hala in the 1967 Hala and the King). This is only one instance of a general 
pattern of the concept of the halo being used in conjunction with her life and 
work. As Abii Murad writes: “Her characters are surrounded by a magical halo, 
which imposes on the plays a magical atmosphere” (Abt Murad 1990: 234). And 
when making the connection between the Rahbani-conceived performances at 
Baalbeck and the ancient rites performed there, he reiterates the image of the 
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halo: “For on these steps her voice rang out for the first time ‘Lebanon, oh green 
and sweet’ and this voice embraced the voice of the distant past which erects a 
halo of piety and dignity on top of those edifices...” (Abii Murad 1990: 58-9). 
It was Fairouz, according to Khalida Sa‘id, who bestowed on her listeners “the 
daily halo of sacredness” through her songs (Sa‘id, Kh. 1992: 12). Unsi al-Hajj 
wrote that without Fairouz, the Rahbani Brothers would not have been nearly as 
successful as they were. She was, he says, “the halo and the crown” of their project 
(al-Hajj, U. 1987: vol. three, 848). Even more common than depictions of Fairouz 
as haloed angel, are the comparisons between her and the Virgin Mary.® 

Above, I showed how this comparison is made starting with her very first 
appearance at Baalbeck in 1957. Her character in the 1962 The Moon's Bridge is 
also meant to evoke images of the Christian version of that religious figure. 
At the end of the 1960s her characters were still inspiring comparisons to the 
Virgin Mary. This, at least, is how ‘Amil reads the signification of Ghurba’s white 
dress in the 1969 Granite Mountains, as well as that character’s role as a mediator 
between God and the people (1969). And when Fairouz returned to Baalbeck 
after a quarter-century hiatus in 1998, these associations were once again brought 
to the fore. One account describes her in her white dress as being “like a statue 
of the Pure Virgin” (Wazin 1998: 18). This haloed and ethereal virginity is not 
only appropriate for the symbol of the historic sanctity of Baalbeck, but also 
for the mother of all the Lebanese, and the wife of Lebanon itself. Fairouz was 
not just an ambassador between Lebanon and the heavens, but a haloed and 
chaste ambassador. 


“Fairouz Was and Remains a Villager:” the appropriation 
of the popular, part three 


When Fairouz’s characters were not appearing to descend from the sky virgin—like 
and haloed, they were very much tied to the earth. It should be remembered that 
with her debut at Baalbeck, Fairouz was suddenly transformed from a young 
urban radio performer into “Lebanon’s leading folklore singer” (“Mahrajan 
al-fann al-sha‘bi al-Lubnant” 1959: n.p.). It should also be remembered that what 
was being enacted in the folkloric “Lebanese Nights” at Baalbeck was portrayed 
not as a mere imitation of the ancient celebratory religious rights that went on 
there, but rather an actual reenactment of these rites by representatives of the 
descendants of those first supplicants. These descendants are none other than the 
northern mountain villagers, the progeny of the very Phoenicians who had been 
driven into the hills by wave after wave of invaders over the centuries (Kaufman 
2001: 174). How did this transformation from the urban to the rural take place? 
As with her association with the stars and the heavens, the cultivation of the 
image of Fairouz as a legitimate vessel for folk culture was achieved through 
the repetition of a certain type of theatrical role, as well as the presence of a 
consistent discourse about her mountain village roots in a variety of media texts. 
This was not merely to legitimize her credentials to represent the folk but also — as 
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we have seen in the case of Oum Kalthoum and Farida Fahmi — to preserve her 
respectability and social status. In terms of her musical theatrical roles, it was not 
until the beginning of the 1970s that Fairouz ceased to play the innocent childlike 
mountain village girl. The Rahbanis, particularly in their early works at Baalbeck, 
were keen on the appropriation of the popular. It is perhaps no coincidence that 
the centerpiece of this project was a female character. As Chatterjee reminds us 


The popular enters hegemonic national discourse as a gendered category. 
In its immediate being, it is made to carry the negative marks of concrete 
sexualized femininity .... But with the mediation of enlightened leadership, 
its true essence is made to shine forth in its natural strength and beauty: its 
capacity for resolute endurance and its ability to protect and nourish. 
(Chatterjee 1993: 73) 


The fact that the Janus-faced discourse of national projects looks back to a 
legitimizing past and forward to a modernizing present and future has been much 
commented on. Only recently has this aspect of nationalism begun to be analyzed 
as gendered. It has become a well-observed fact that it is very often women who 
represent the past and men who stand for the progress of the future (McClintock 
1997: 91-2). Who better to play this past-looking role than a lower middle class 
woman with strong rural ties and a beautiful voice whose raw talents could be 
“polished” (Abt: Murad 1990: 40) by her mentors? 

It has been written that when you hear Fairouz’s voice “in the urban prison that 
is your room,” that “space opens and you discover the sky...and you feel that the 
sky has returned to the city, or that you have returned to the village” (Kishli 1992: 
n.p.). This effect comes not just from Fairouz’s link to the sky, as we saw above, 
or because the songs she sang were about the village, but rather because she 
herself, as the texts on her repeat, “was and remains a villager” (Nasir 1986: part 
one: 36). Fairouz, though brought up in Beirut, would often talk about the child- 
hood summers spent in her village, describing activities very similar to those she 
would undertake in her theatrical roles, such as carrying a water jug on her head 
(Nasir 1986: part one, 37) or singing on her way to fetch water from the spring 
(Aliksan, J. 1987: 170), while collecting firewood (Haddad 1981: 24), or while 
sitting on a boulder on the side of the road (Jarkas n.d.: 22). It is worth noting that 
in the same context as relating these anecdotes, Fairouz would cheerfully mention 
her childhood poverty in a way reminiscent of her character Hala in Hala and the 
King (Basila 1973: part one, 56), describing, for example, how she only had one 
pair of shoes for each year, and just one coat for her whole childhood (Aliksan, J. 
1987: 170). The privations of village life are given a romantic glow: there was no 
electricity in the village and if they heard any kind of motorized sound it might 
be the once-daily arrival of the rickety local bus (Jarkas n.d.: 22). It was for all of 
this that she would “count the days until the end of the school year” (Aliksan 
1987: 170). And like for Asi and Mansour Rahbani, it was a grandmother who 
was the center of her world in the village (Basila 1973: part one). It was she, 
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for example, who would come to Beirut to accompany the young Fairouz back to 
the village, arriving in the city with a bit of the countryside with her in the form 
of “hand-picked and roasted almonds” (Aliksan, J. 1987: 170). It was also she 
who taught Fairouz that village soil was as good as gold (Aliksan, J. 1987: 172). 

Though Fairouz would continue to visit either her or Asi’s village throughout 
her life, it was almost always these childhood memories that she would recollect. 
This is not just a matter of nostalgia, but also perhaps an issue of the child and 
the childlike being prioritized as the ideal vessels of folklore. Maybe it is for this 
reason, among others, that the adult Fairouz is so frequently described as a child. 
Fairouz’s voice has been said to be that of an “eternal gentle child” (al-Naqqash 
1992: 19) as having “the nightingale warbling [quality] of a child” (Aliksan, J. 
1987: 147) and of having the voice of a frightened child needing protection (Unsi 
al-Hajj qtd. in ‘Azzam 2002: n.p.). Mahmoud Darwish has described her songs as 
those which “always forget to grow up” (Darwish 1992: 19). And Fairouz herself 
has been described as “the child, the mother who forgot to grow up” (Basila 1973: 
part one, 56). This striking image brings us back to one of the unifying themes of 
this chapter: the importance of “desexualizing” the female national symbol, 
particularly when that symbol is also a performer. The most famous child-mother 
is, of course, the Virgin Mary. What better analogy could be found for a female 
performer who represents not just any nation, but a nation the creation and 
survival of which is so often described as a miracle (e.g. Akl 1964). Both Fairouz’s 
musical theatrical characters and Fairouz herself have often been imbued with the 
power to perform miracles. We have already seen how her very first night at 
Baalbeck has been described as a miracle (Munassa 1994: 14), just as we have 
seen her characters in plays such as The Moon’ Bridge, Fakhr al-Din, The 
Station, and Granite Mountains perform or predict miracles. Like her initial 
appearance at Baalbeck, her very arrival onto the music scene in Lebanon is 
similarly described as a miracle (Tirad and Khalifa, R. 2001: 49). Fairouz herself 
has been attributed with ending a drought in Brazil by singing the song “Rain, Oh 
World” (“Shatti ya Dini,” 1960) at a concert there (Basila 1973: part one, 56). 
al-Hajj has written, “Her voice is responsible for many miracles” (al-Hajj, U. 
1987: vol. three, 848). Traboulsi has remarked that The Moon’ Bridge, the 
Lebanese “miracle play par excellence” (Traboulsi 2006: 48), was written in reaction 
to the civil violence of 1958. He has theorized that the role of Fairouz in that play 
is in part a theatrification of the frequent reported sightings of the Virgin Mary 
during those events (Traboulsi 2006: 48). From very early in her career, then, 
Fairouz became associated with miracles and the Virgin Mary. Below I will show 
that while these symbolic associations were considered by Fairouz to be a great 
honor, they also put her in something of a bind. 


Fairouz: “Prisoner of the Mold” 
A woman on the street once called out to Fairouz: “Oh queen, oh great one, oh 


Mary, oh Pure One.” She describes this incident as having “really shaken” her 
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(qtd. in Nasri 1983: 10). This occurrence is not dissimilar to the fate faced by her 
character Hala in Hala and the King. Hala, a poor mask seller from the countryside 
is mistaken for the king’s bride to be. It is on this basis that the town’s authorities 
detain her. When she declines to be taken to the king’s palace, saying that she 
prefers to wait in the town square, the police chief tells the people that she is to 
be welcomed and treated with respect. They should fulfill any of her wishes 
except her desire to leave (Rahbani, A. and M. 1967: 38). To hear Fairouz and 
some others describe it, the predicament of Hala is not so different from her own. 

In some respects, her “imprisonment” is no different from that of any celebrity. 
This is the sense one gets from the following lament: 


Who would believe that on my trips I don’t see anything of the 
countries I visit? I get off of the plane and go directly to my hotel room 
where I imprison myself out of fear of illness.... Members of the group 
have a good time and that is their right. They see the sights of the coun- 
try, while I am left to my own devices until it’s time to appear before the 
fans. This despite the fact that I am among those who love looking at 
faces and moving among them. But this pleasure is denied me even 
in Beirut. 

(qtd. in Aliksan, J. 1987: 180) 


In the same interview she expresses the usual celebrity ambivalence about fame 


Fame is a golden cage. The artist’s freedom is locked away and he lives 
as a prisoner among his iron bars.... What can I say about fame.... Its 
bitterness is stronger than its sweetness, except that there are moments 
I find it impossible to describe. 

(qtd. in Aliksan, J. 1987: 180) 


More than just a prisoner of fame in general, however, Fairouz seems to have 
become a captive of the symbol that she came to represent. Elsewhere she says, 


The mold into which I find myself having been poured frightens me.... 
In art and in normal life I feel that I’m the prisoner of this mold.... My 
life has become like that of the trapeze artist in the circus of whom it is 
required that he walk along the wire without falling. 

(qtd. in al-Zibawi 1992: 9) 


It is notable that the majority of these prison descriptions are phrased in the 
passive voice, as if she herself had no control over her fate. Compounding this 
sense of passivity is Fairouz’s paradoxical silence. Despite being the veritable 
“voice” of this musical theatrical project Fairouz’s voice, outside of the context of 
her onstage performances, was and remains seldom heard. In some of her early 
statements to the press, Fairouz presents herself as a vessel for the voice of the 
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Rahbani Brothers. When asked whether she would sing on a desert island that was 
free of song-writers, Fairouz answers that she would sing only if she had been put 
in that situation after having met Asi (“Fairouz wa-al-Rahbaniyyan bi-al-fusha” 
1964: 2). It is as if without the Rahbani Brothers she would never have sung, 
despite the fact that she already had a burgeoning career when she started to work 
with them. The Rahbani Brothers are not just credited with the fact of her voice, 
but with its content as well. Later, for example, she would say, “their language 
became my language...” (qtd. in al-Zibawi 1992: 7). 

This belief may help to explain why she spoke so little in public. When asked 
once about her famous silence, Fairouz quipped: “I don’t know how to talk and 
don’t like to talk. Mansour knows how to talk but doesn’t like to talk. Asi knows 
how to and likes to talk, so we made him ‘the talker’ ” (qtd. in “‘Ala masrah 
al-haram fi al-Qahira” 1966: 15). Silence would become one of her trademarks. 
With regard to all of the controversy surrounding her separation from Asi, it was 
her silence that was perhaps most frequently remarked upon 


If the Rahbanis have occasionally spoken about the problems, Fairouz 
has remained silent.... The prophesizing, the whispers, the statements 
are very many, but despite that, Fairouz has remained silent.... She does 
not respond, comment or clarify even in cases of injustice and 
accusations against her. 

(‘Abdullah n.d.: 10) 


In another interview that remarks on her silence throughout the controversy, she 
says 


The day that they chose war I chose silence. From the beginning I’ve 
been one of the friends of silence. In Egypt they asked me how I felt 
to be singing in front of the Sphinx.’ I said that the Sphinx has been my 
friend for a long time. I love him because he’s silent. I want to empha- 
size that I am from the family of silence. True language is that which 
passes from heart to heart. Speech does not decide the truth.... Words 
are impotent.... 

(qtd. in al-Zibawi 1992: 8) 


One multi-part interview with Fairouz makes her silence one of its main themes, 
perhaps in order to explain her sometimes short and cryptic answers during the 
interview itself. The reader is told things like “Of the secrets of speech, she knows 
only silence” (Nasir 1986: part one, 35), “You look at her today and find in her 
strange features of silence, as if she and silence were inseparable twins” (Nasir 
1986: part two, 45), “Fairouz only likes silence” (Nasir 1986: part two, 45), and 
“Fairouz preferred silence, leaving the talking to Asi” (Nasir 1986: part five, 46). 
This final observation can be confirmed from that fact that in some interviews 
with Fairouz, Asi interrupts her and ultimately does much of the talking himself 
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(e.g. Basila 1973). As Nasir puts it: “Asi used to think and speak for Fairouz” 
(Nasir 1986: part eight, 42). 

At a 1972 press conference on their upcoming participation in that year’s 
Baalbeck Festival, Fairouz is present but silent. At one point someone asks 
whether Fairouz will be singing live or if her voice will be prerecorded. The 
article reports that in response to this question “Fairouz the silent whispers some- 
thing to Salwa al-Sa‘id [the chairperson of the Baalbeck Festival Committee].” 
Someone in the audience asks: “Doesn’t Fairouz speak? Doesn’t she say 
anything?” The article reports that everyone present responded to this question as 
if they were a chorus: “She sings” (Ghurayyib 1972: 7). In another interview she 
quips: “Is not my singing speaking?” (qtd. in Aliksan, J. 1987: 150). 

Is it? If Fairouz is more or less silent offstage, and singing other people’s words 
on it, to what extent can she be said to have “a voice” in this project? In the 
collection of essays on women and modernity in the Middle East mentioned 
above, Lila Abu Lughod is keen to avoid the trap that some have accused the sub- 
altern studies group of having fallen into, that is of leaving female voices unheard 
in their study of the underrepresented in Indian historiography (Abu-Lughod 
1998a: 23-4).!° The essays, then, focus on texts produced by women when possible, 
not without acknowledging the difficulty of recouping voices other than the upper 
and upper middle class (Abu-Lughod 1998a: 24). The collection of essays in her 
book is also careful to show that despite the fact that projects of modernity such 
as nationalism bound women, as Chatterjee puts it, “to a new... subordination” 
(Chatterjee 1993: 130), that “one need to be attuned to the way that these projects 
might have been simultaneously regulatory and emancipatory” (Abu-Lughod 
1998a: 12). As an example, Abu-Lughod points out that some of the discourses 
on domestic discipline became the source for movements to provide education to 
women (Abu-Lughod 1998a: 12). The essays also show some awareness that what 
was emancipatory for some was regulatory for others (Abu-Lughod 1998a: 
24-5). This introduction and the essays included in the volume are part of a 
positive trend in writing on women in the region, a trend where specific contexts 
are central and broad generalizations are rare. Even so, if the methodology of 
such work is based largely on extant texts produced by women, how can they help 
us to locate the voice of someone as silent as Fairouz? 

The concept of agency is a complex one. De Certeau and Appadurai have found 
there to be a certain amount of agency in consumption (of texts, images, products, 
etc.) (Appadurai 1996 and de Certeau 1984). De Certeau considers his work on 
agency and resistance to power to be a foil to Foucault’s work on the uses and 
manifestations of power. It is similar to Foucault’s work, however, in that he too 
is interested in micro mechanisms, that is the small things that “consumers” of 
power can do to resist power. While de Certeau himself seems to be aware of the 
danger of setting up power and resistance as a binary, Butler is more explicit 
about stating that resistance cannot be seen as being separate from power (Butler 
1993). In other words, there is no one without certain amounts of both agency and 
power. Thus, when McClintock writes that “Women are typically constructed as 
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the symbolic bearers of the nation but are denied any direct relation to national 
agency” (McClintock 1997: 90), one has to approach her use of the word agency 
with some caution. 

In the spirit of the realization that resistance is not simply the antipode of power, 
it has been argued that silence itself can be a powerful form of agency. In an essay 
on the effect of the partition of India and Pakistan very literally on the bodies of 
women, Veena Das talks about the large-scale abduction and rape of women that was 
carried out by men on both sides. When she tried to interview the victims about these 
acts, she found a “... zone of silence around the event” (Das 1997: 84). For Das, this 
silence becomes a form of resistance because these acts were obviously carried out 
with the knowledge that women’s bodies are powerful symbols of the nation. The 
women, she found, turned this passivity into agency by hiding their pain and by 
talking about their ordeals by employing the metaphor of pregnancy. But unlike a 
true pregnancy, the pain would be kept inside never to be born (Das 1997: 85). 

In a footnote above I cited the writing of Das and Yang on India/Pakistan and 
Korea respectively to demonstrate how the sexualization of women’s bodies can be 
central to national discourses. In terms of the issue of silence, however, Yang’s find- 
ings contradict those of Das and are more in line with my own conclusions about 
Fairouz’s silence. Yang found that the Korean women who had been conscripted as 
“comfort women” by the Japanese during World War Two were keen to discuss what 
had happened to them when the issue began to be aired publicly in the early 1990s, 
but found themselves shamed into silence (Yang 1998). It is possible, in other words, 
that the women interviewed by Das were not able, not only out of shame but also for 
the sake of their nations, to speak about their traumatic experiences. 

In an article about women’s literary autobiographies in Arabic, Magda al-Nowaihi 
took a different tack in arguing that silence can be a powerful form of resistance. 
Her article compellingly argues that the production of texts after long periods of 
silence as well as women characters’ silences within those texts can be seen as 
effective forms of resistance in a patriarchal society (al-Nowaihi 2001). Since she 
is discussing both periods of literary activity preceded by periods of silence and 
silences within literary texts, however, her study is a powerful reminder that 
silence is an effective form of resistance when it can be contrasted to periods of 
non-silence. Though we will see below a case of Fairouz using her silence in this 
strategic way, by and large it is a challenge to find a voice to contrast to her 
otherwise striking silence. 

This is not to say, of course, that Fairouz was agency-less in this project. There is 
no question that on the level of day-to-day practice that Fairouz did participate in 
the choice of material that she would sing and on the manner in which she would 
perform it (Kamil, S. 1983b; Nasir 1986 and al-Wanin 1991). There is also no 
question that Fairouz’s performance of the songs and roles written for her 
distinctly added something to them (Muriiwa 1998 and Sa‘id, Kh. 1992). But the 
way that this kind of agency is depicted is telling: “If the Rahbani Brothers 
are the architects of this image and sound, then Fairouz is that which embodies 
[italics mine] it” (Sa‘id, Kh. 1992: 12). Thus we are back to the image of women 
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“embodying” the nation while men “enact” it. Unsi al-Hajj once wrote, “They do not 
write the songs ‘for her,’ but they write them ‘by her’ ” (al-Hajj, U. 1987: vol. one, 
337). This sentence can also be read as saying, “They do not write the songs ‘for her,’ 
but they write her ‘with them’.” In Arabic, the sentence reads: “wa-huma 1a 
yaktubani ‘la-ha’ al-ughniyya bal yaktubaniha ‘bi-ha’.” At the end of the sentence the 
pronoun that can mean “her” or “it” (4a) occurs twice. It is relatively clear from 
the statement’s context that the first ha is referring to “the song” (a/-ughniyya) and 
the second ha to Fairouz. Because of the ambiguity intrinsic in the pronominal suffix 
ha, however, the second reading remains a possibility. The letter “bi” above is called 
“ba’ al-isti’ana” (Na‘ma 1973: 152), that is, the ba’ of “instrumentality.” If he had 
wanted to say that she participates in the writing of these songs, he would have used 
the preposition “ma‘a,” which, the grammarian Wright explains, “indicates 
association in time or place” (Wright 1981: vol. two, 264). In his next sentence, in 
fact, al-Hajj says that when Fairouz performs their songs, she is not singing them “for 
them [the Rahbani Brothers],” but rather “with them” (ma ‘ahuma@) (al-Hajj, U. 1987: 
vol. one, 337). While they get to participate in her performance of their songs, she is 
at best a passive tool in the writing of these songs, if not actually created by them. 
Whether an instrument or a product, it is clear that al-Hajj’s impression is that 
Fairouz is certainly not an active partner in the production of these texts. 

This is not to say that such was the fate of every nation-symbolizing female 
performer in the region. Oum Kalthoum stands as a case in point. While, like 
Fairouz, Oum Kalthoum did not write or compose her songs, she did, from a very 
early stage, take firm artistic and financial control of her career 


She was an entertainer who convinced her conservative family that she 
could direct her career independently. She eventually bought out her 
relatives, a prudent and independent move, and ceased performing 
with them. She made exceedingly canny business decisions on her own, 
and adopted the fashionable and more revealing garments of the 1930s 
and 1940s. 

(Zuhur 2000: 8-9) 


We know too from her English-language biographer Virginia Danielson that 
despite the fact that Oum Kalthoum had some of the most famous poets of the 
twentieth century pen the lyrics to her songs and some of the best known com- 
posers write her music, that she maintained artistic control over their production 
(Danielson 1997: 117).!' One such composer described working with her as 
being like “building the High Dam [of Aswan]” (Danielson 1997: 129). Oum 
Kalthoum was also a strong presence on the Egyptian music scene in general. For 
a period of time she headed the committee that chose what music would be broad- 
cast on Egyptian radio, and in 1945 she nominated herself — and was subsequently 
elected — to the presidency of the musicians’ union. Oum Kalthoum was also 
more than a passive symbol representing the nation. After the defeat of the 
Egyptians in the 1967 war with Israel, she staged a famous series of concerts 
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throughout the Arab World and Europe, the proceeds of which she donated to the 
Egyptian treasury (Danielson 1998: 117).!” 

To question Fairouz’s agency in the nation-building project in which she 
participated is not to say that other Lebanese women of the same time period had 
no agency in this and other projects. We have already seen, for example, how the 
“ladies of the [Baalbeck Festival] committee” and the wife of President Chamoun 
played an active role in shaping this festival and its related folklore movement. 
The contrast between these elite women and Fairouz raises an important issue. As 
Sita Ranchod-Nilsson and Mary Ann Tetreault remind us, we must 


acknowledge the diversity of nationalistic projects, which range from 
organized national liberation movements to multiple and competing 
discourses about national identity, and to recognize that women, like 
men, can be found on all sides of these projects. 

(Ranchod-Nilsson and Tetreault 2000: 6) 


And even when these women are technically on the same side of a certain project, 
they have greatly varying degrees of power. The comparison between the 
Baalbeck Festival committee members and Fairouz serves as a reminder of 
another important fact: that the practice of such agency sometimes results in 
ambiguous consequences. McClintock cautions 


There is not only one feminism, nor is there one patriarchy. Feminism is 
imperialist when it puts the interests and needs of privileged women in 
imperialist countries above the local needs of disempowered women and 
men, borrowing from patriarchal privilege. 

(McClintock 1997: 91-2) 


I think that we can for the sake of argument include in this “privileged” category 
the female national elite of Lebanon at the time of its independence from France. 

While it would be difficult to categorize Fairouz as among the “disempow- 
ered,” it arguable that Fairouz the public persona was a “prisoner” of sorts: once 
to the nationalist project(s) for which she became an important symbol and once 
to a cultural environment — not necessarily unique to the Arab or Muslim World — 
in which the price for being a national symbol was perhaps matched by the price 
a female performer paid for cultural respectability. Below I will ask to what extent 
she remained a “prisoner” in her artistic collaboration with her son Ziad, whose 
goals included freeing Lebanon itself from the constraints of the Rahbani nation. 


Fairouz and Ziad: from sky to earth, from 
mother to daughter 


One repeated theme of the writing about the collaboration between Ziad and his 
mother is that Ziad took Fairouz the icon and “brought her down to earth” 
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(“Hiwar al-‘umr” 1997). For some this is a positive development (‘Abd al-Amir 
2001 and Khiri 2000), while for others, it is tantamount to a crime (Baydin, 
‘Abbas 2000 and Talis 1979). What does it mean for Fairouz to be brought down 
to earth? It means, among other things, the partial transformation of Fairouz from 
the realm of the allegorical to that of the private. Fairouz, the impression was, 
gave up her celestial ambassadorship when she began working with Ziad. She 
went, in other words, from representing a collective to being an individual. 

These impressions, while containing a great deal of truth, need to be nuanced. 
Before looking at Ziad and Fairouz’s collaboration, it should be stated that there had 
already been some variation of the characters “embodied” by Fairouz in her singing 
and theatrical roles with the Rahbanis over the years, that “her voice had always 
been changing” (al-‘Awit 1987: 20). Mansour is quoted as saying that though he and 
Asi never gave up their belief in the love song, their work was always evolving, and 
along with it so was Fairouz. She went from singing about flowers and birds to 
singing “I loved You in the Summer’ (“Habbaytak bi-al-sayf”). She became, 
according to Mansour, a mature woman (Aliksan, J. 1987: 87). 

Regardless of whether her collaboration with Ziad constitutes a break with the 
past for Fairouz, this is how many perceived it (Aliksan, ‘A. 1995 Aliksan, J. 1987, 
Kabbara 1991, “Song of Lebanon” 1986, and Suwayd 2000 and 2001). This impres- 
sion is no doubt bolstered by the cotermination of this collaboration with her sepa- 
ration from Asi. Ziad’s writing for Fairouz began, of course, well before the split up, 
with songs like “The People Asked Me” (“‘Sa’aliint al-nas’’) for the 1973 Rahbani 
Brothers’ production The Station. It was after the 1979 separation of Fairouz and Asi, 
however, that the two began collaborating more extensively and no longer under the 
aegis of the Rahbani Brothers. Ziad and Fairouz’s collaboration differed from that of 
Fairouz and the Rahbani Brothers in that it was purely musical. Ziad has admitted 
that he has not thought about writing theatrical roles for Fairouz because he finds the 
writing of musical dialogues, like those found in the Rahbani Brothers’ works, too 
difficult. While Ziad has continued to pursue a variety of musical and theatrical 
projects outside of the context of his work with Fairouz, Fairouz herself has come to 
work more and more exclusively with Ziad. One writer has described this process as 
the transformation of Fairouz from Ziad’s “mother” on that first song to his 
“daughter” by some of the later projects (Talis 1991: 41). 

Talis sees this process as nearing completion with Ziad’s 1991 effort with 
Fairouz entitled How are You? He comments 


He who did not believe that the Fairouz of Asi and Mansour had become 
the Fairouz of Ziad, now must believe and must be convinced by How 
are You?... How are You? does not ask about the condition of Fairouz, 
but it does offer a response to the question, and it is Ziad who responds. 

(Rahbani, Z. 1991: 40) 


‘Ammar Aliksan says that Ziad’s goal from this record was “to break the myth and 
challenge accepted truths, to light a fire under the memory of the Rahbanis, under 
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everything that he thought was a counterfeit of reality” (Aliksan, ‘A. 1995: 28). 
Kabbara writes that the songs on the record speak “the language of all of the people 
and their daily concerns with bitter and true sarcasm. They leave the traditional 
behind... and diverge from the Rahbani experiment” (Kabbara 1991: 16). 

For this record, Ziad wrote the music and the lyrics to almost all of the songs. 
This in contrast to his first two records with his mother, Alone Together (Wahdon, 
1970) and My Knowledge of You (Ma ‘vifti fik, 1987). On both of these earlier 
records Ziad wrote the lyrics for less than half of the songs. The title track of How 
Are You? in particular was seen as marking a transition. It is not that, as we have 
seen above, Fairouz did not sing love songs for the Rahbani Brothers or for Ziad 
in their earlier work together, but on this record, and perhaps on the title track in 
particular, Fairouz is singing in a new language, both in terms of form and 
content. At one point the narrator of the song says to her interlocutor: “How are 
you, what a guy you are” (Rahbani, Z. 1995c: track seven). This phrase “what a 
guy” is repeated several times and are some of the last words uttered by Fairouz in 
the song. This phrase, for its colloquial quality!? and its sarcastic use, became 
emblematic of the new Fairouz, by both supporters and detractors of this phase. The 
Iraqi writer Dayzi al-Amir complains about the “everydayness” of the language 
on this record, explaining that “we are a people who are imbued with tarab by 
the word” (al-Amir 1992: n.p.). It is perhaps not just the level of the language, but 
a combination of its form and content that made this song, and thus the whole 
record, emblematic of the “new Fairouz.” I have commented several times in this 
book on a speech made in the early Rahbani Brothers’ play Holiday of Glory in 
which a wise old man tells a young bride that after her marriage she is to dedi- 
cate herself wholly to her husband and children, even if this devotion comes at 
the expense of her other family members. I have previously mentioned Ziad’s 
reworking of this advice in his play Happiness Hotel. Here we have yet another 
(sub)version of that original speech, this time uttered by Fairouz herself. In the 
song, she is meeting a past lover after many years of having not seen him. She 
says that she heard that he now has children, “may God keep them.” In the very 
next line, with the knowledge that this man has a family, she admits to him: 
“T think about us getting back together.” She has this thought, she confesses later 
in the song, “despite your dependents and the people.” She ends the song telling 
him that she loves him. While the Rahbani project may have stood for a certain 
kind of sanctioned love, it never came at the expense of the family, and often 
seemed to be in the service of, if not the nation itself, at least the community. Here 
we have Fairouz expressing a new kind of love in a new kind of language. On this 
record, in other words, the personal and private is placed above the collective. 

Another version of this song on the same record offers the listener a glimpse 
not only of the “new” Fairouz, but also of the artistic control that Ziad seemed 
to be gaining over his mother. The song just prior to the title track consists of a 
three and a half-minute exchange between himself and his mother as they 
rehearse the title track. I think that at least part of what Ziad wants to convey via 
this banter is that Fairouz is not to be confused with the personas she adopts 
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onstage and in songs. She is merely a performer of these roles. At the same 
time the segment, intentionally or not, gives the impression that Ziad has 
complete artistic control over the project. At one point during this banter, in order 
to give Fairouz a sense of how he wants the song to sound, he offers his mother a 
sample in his voice. “Fairouz and I are normal people, a mother and son, working 
together artistically,’ seems to be the overt message. What is also made clear is 
that it is Ziad who is in charge. He is the author, not only of content, but of form 
as well. Once again the impression given is that Fairouz is more of an instrument 
than a partner, that like the Rahbani Brothers, Ziad has written these songs 
“through” (b7) Fairouz, not “with” (ma ‘a) her. 

Above I discussed aspects of Fairouz’s silence, concluding that in her case it was 
not an apparently effective form of resistance to her iconization. This was not 
always the case. Fairouz chose not to sing in Lebanon during the long years of the 
civil war, for example, for fear that her appearance and voice would be exploited 
by various sides in the conflict (Baydiin, ‘Abbas 1994). While she could not 
control her recorded voice from being co-opted, the goal of her silence was to 
prevent her live voice from being exploited. It is certainly natural, however, that as 
soon as the war ended, Fairouz would want to perform in Lebanon after a nearly 
twenty-year artistic absence. Thus in 1994 she accepted an invitation to sing at the 
Beirut Festival to be held in what was left of war-devastated downtown Beirut. 

The announcement that Fairouz would participate in this Festival led to an 
uproar. This because the highly controversial consortium of companies called 
Solidere that had been formed after the war to rebuild downtown Beirut was spon- 
soring the concert.'4 The fear, it seemed, was that Fairouz’s singing at this concert 
would appear to be an endorsement of the politics of this consortium. The 
announcement led not only to a slew of articles about the controversy (e.g. Abt 
Sa‘b 1994, ‘Assaf 1994, Baydiin ‘Abbas 1994, H., J. 1994, al-Hajj, B. 1994, 
Himsi 1994, “Kull ahad wa-inti bi-khayr” 1994, Qasir 1994, “Sawt Fairouz yatla‘ 
min qalb Beirut” 1994, and al-Sha‘sha’ 1994), but also to the distribution of pam- 
phlets calling on Fairouz to withdraw from the Festival as well as the circulation 
of a petition with the same goal.'> Around this time, Ziad held a public meeting 
with university students to discuss his new play If Not for the Possibility of Hope. 
The meeting ended up focusing almost solely on the upcoming Fairouz concert, 
for which Ziad was to be responsible for the music. Ziad explained to his audi- 
ence that though he agreed with them in principle and had himself signed the peti- 
tion asking Fairouz not to sing, that he would still arrange the music for the 
concert and Fairouz would still sing because they were contractually obligated to 
do so (al-Sha‘sha‘ 1994: 19). 

This reaction to her announced plans to participate in this 1994 event shows, 
despite Ziad’s attempts to “bring her down to earth,” that Fairouz remained a 
powerful symbolic figure in Lebanon. The writer ‘Abbas Baydiin, while having 
reservations about the concert, pointed out that perhaps it was not appropriate to 
protest the Solidere project by trying to embarrass Fairouz. No one, he says 
“thought much about Fairouz the woman and Fairouz the singer, and no one 
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understood how much a singer would hurt after a silence of fifteen years” 
(Baydiin, ‘Abbas 1994: 52). In the end, both the organizers of the Festival and 
its opponents partook in the symbolization of the concert and of Fairouz. Baydiin 
wanted to remind his readers that Fairouz is not only a symbol, but a woman 
as well. 

The concert was, at least in terms of numbers, a huge success, with some 
40,000 fans watching the show, many of them having been bussed in from various 
parts of the country. The fact that Fairouz did participate in the Festival explodes 
the notion of her as a completely pliant figure. Though she is often portrayed as 
being a tool of one Rahbani project or another, her appearance at this event — 
regardless of what one thinks of its prudence — was, among other things, a clear 
indication of a certain measure of independence, an independence that had 
already manifested itself in other, if more subtle ways, as well. 

Fairouz’s first album with Ziad — Alone Together — contains a rendition of the 
song “To the Drone of the Bus” that was originally sung by Joseph Saqr in Ziad’s 
1988 play What About Tomorrow. This song was originally meant as a kind of 
faux-pastoral. I also mentioned in that chapter the trouble Ziad had had in 
walking the fine line between parody and homage and how such balance became 
particularly challenging as Joseph Saqr’s voice became more and more popular 
and as the songs were heard more and more outside of the context of the plays. 
Thus “To the Drone of the Bus” had become extremely popular not because of its 
parodic nature but rather despite it. Not all observers, however, missed the sar- 
castic nature of that and the less popular song from that play, “I sent you.” Some 
were surprised that both of these songs were included on Ziad’s first record with 
Fairouz. When the music critic Nizar Murtiwa asked Ziad how he could have had 
his mother sing these songs, Ziad seems to be at a rare loss for words, finally 
saying that the song is transformed when Fairouz sings it. In another interview, 
Ziad has said that when Fairouz sings the song, the rickety old-fashioned bus 
(biista) turns into a more modern bus (awtiibis) (al-Zayn 1980: n.p.). When 
Muriwa presses him on the issue, however, Ziad admits that maybe if he had 
thought more about it, or maybe if he had had this interview earlier, he would 
never have let her sing those songs (Muriiwa 1998: 334-5). 

More confrontationally and punningly, Talis asks: “Does Fairouz develop or 
decline to the drone of the bus?” (Talis 1979: 6). In the article of that title he 
concludes that the song is not suitable for her, that her voice is such that she 
cannot convince us that she is singing on a run-down old bus (Talis 1979: 6). 
Rimiyyt Lahhitid’s criticism is more pointed. He says that this work is not a song 
but rather “an adolescent tale.” Fairouz’s talents and energies, he goes on to say, 
need great poetry. It is fine for her to collaborate with her son on a song or two, 
but it is unreasonable to think that she would continue her work with him (qtd. in 
Aliksan, J. 1987: 285-6). Fairouz herself was asked if it was not demeaning for a 
performer of her stature to sing songs that were originally written for someone 
else? She responded that it did not matter for whom the song had been written, 
but rather who had written the song (‘Abdullah n.d.: 12). 
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Perhaps these critics were missing the point. First of all, this song seemed to 
establish the start of a new stage for Fairouz in people’s minds. Jan Aliksan says 
that this song met with immediate success and that it allowed her to enter “‘a vast 
world” which she had not been able to enter previously because of “the ‘siege’ that 
had been imposed on her” (Aliksan, J. 1987: 103). What he seems to be implying 
is that with this song the siege was lifted. While Fairouz had always been associ- 
ated with both the heavens and the countryside, her association with the latter was 
always in the context of the sanitized representation of the folk in “The Lebanese 
Nights” of the Rahbani Brothers. It was as if Fairouz the angel had descended 
from the heavens and taken up residence in a village on Mt Lebanon. In her 
rendition of this song, in contrast, the words are those of the poor village farmer 
whom Joseph Saqr played in the original theatrical context of this song, not of the 
angel or savior Fairouz had come to embody. The only change made to the song 
for Fairouz was the addition of a two-line mawwai at the beginning in which she 
poetically expresses the effect that the eyes of her beloved have had on her. 
She then proceeds to sing the song almost exactly as Joseph Saqr had. Not only 
is the narrator of this song riding in an old broken-down bus, he seems to be doing 
so without paying the fare, all the while remarking on the ugliness of a fellow 
passenger’s ill wife, the oppressively hot weather and, perhaps most shockingly, 
asking God to “destroy the house” of the eyes of the beloved. The narrator of the 
song says, “Oh Alya, may [God] destroy the house of your eyes” (Rahbani, Z. 
2000: track five). While the expression “May God destroy your house” (Allah 
yikhrib baytak) is often used in jest, it is not the kind of expression that the fol- 
lowers of Fairouz were used to hearing from her. It is easy to see how the use of 
such language and imagery by Fairouz would be disconcerting to some. It is 
equally easy to see how the use of just such imagery and language could have 
been, in a sense, liberating to her. 

While the singing of “To the Drone of the Bus” can be interpreted as an eman- 
cipating act for Fairouz, it can also be seen as a marker of the ambivalence both 
she and Ziad had toward the Rahbani Brothers’ project. While the song may have 
originally been written as a parody, one of the effects of Fairouz’s performance of 
it was to neutralize its critical dimension, to complete its transformation into a 
kind of homage. The musical collaboration of Fairouz and Ziad would continue 
to vacillate between the two poles represented in the history of this song. In the same 
year that they released this first collaborative record together, Fairouz performed 
a concert in Paris. The concert was dominated by songs either by the Rahbani 
Brothers or songs that sounded like songs by the Rahbani Brothers (Talis 1979: 6), 
a testament to the slow and never complete transition to a new repertoire.'° A few 
years later — in 1981 — Fairouz made her second trip to the US for a series of 
concerts where she sang a similar repertoire, even though these concerts were 
directed by Ziad. Eleven out of the fourteen songs that Fairouz sang on that tour 
were by the Rahbani Brothers. The show also included a series of folkloric dances 
of a type that Ziad had previously and would subsequently parody in his own 
work. The producer of that tour was none other than Ziad himself. The tour’s 
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brochure informs us that he “prepared the entire program,” including the 
choreography for the folkloric dance scenes (Boullata 1981: 68). 

In his 1986 radio show Brains are Just for Decoration, Ziad talks about the 
expectations of the Lebanese who have been living outside of the country and 
getting their information on Lebanon solely from the Rahbani Brothers’ musicals. 
He says that if such a person decides to go back to Lebanon, he will expect to see 
so much greenery upon his arrival that he will need an eye doctor. He corrects this 
person’s expectations, telling him that he will not see Fakhr al-Din (from the play 
The Days of Fakhr al-Din) in the airport, and that the “mountains of which there 
are none higher” have all been bombed. What do you expect, he asks, that Fatik 
(from the play Granite Mountains) will carry your suitcases and that Hala and the 
king (from the play Hala and the King) will help you fill out your papers? Hala 
and the king have gone to Brazil like everyone else (Rahbani, Z. 1987: disc one, 
track two, 13:10). What about Fairouz and Ziad’s concerts abroad? Would they 
have done anything to change the expectations of the migrant Lebanese who 
imagines his country to be like the Lebanon of the Rahbani Brothers’ plays? 

I bring up these apparent contradictions as a way of demonstrating the significant 
pull that the Rahbani project continued to have, not only on its audience, but on 
both Fairouz, who had been its main voice, and Ziad, who in other contexts had 
reacted so strongly against it. In 1986, for example, just around the time that 
the radio show Brains are Just for Decoration would begin to be broadcast, the 
mother-son duo teamed up for a concert in London. By all accounts the show — 
featuring Ziad on the piano — was a great success. One article reports that the 
audience was most responsive to two songs: the Lebanese national anthem and 
“TI Love you Lebanon” (Mahfiz, H. 1986: 42). It should be remembered that the 
release of the latter song by the Rahbanis and Fairouz ten years earlier had 
marked a dramatic ideological and even physical rift between Ziad and his 
family. What is Ziad doing ten years later — Lebanon still in the grip of civil war — 
accompanying Fairouz through this song on the piano in London, even though 
his 1986 radio show targets, if not that very song, at least the use of the word 
“stubborn” in it?!’ The fact that the other song to receive the greatest response 
was the national anthem provides perhaps our best clue to the puzzle this ques- 
tion represents. In London, Fairouz was not singing primarily for a European 
audience, but rather for a diasporic Lebanese one, for whom such songs would 
have been particularly appealing. If the intersection of mass media, migration, the 
appropriation of the popular and the classicization of tradition in the form of 
the Rahbani Brothers project had had tremendous subject forming powers, these 
powers were not limited to the subjectivities of its audience. As I demonstrated 
above, Fairouz was, in a sense, imprisoned by the Lebanon that she enacted and 
embodied. She was not the only one. The fact of the inclusion of these works in 
his repertoire with her make it clear that Ziad himself was not exactly “free” to 
do with Fairouz as he wished. I do not suggest a rigid dichotomy between 
producers and consumers, but wish to point to the participation of all subjects in 
the discursive conditions of their existence. Therefore, those most active in the 
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discursive production of the nation could not go untouched by the transformative 
capacity of discourses of the nation. In fact, as we have seen, they sometimes 
come to embody it in a most profoundly personal way. 

Michel De Certeau argues against a passive notion of structured subjectivity 
that a Foucauldian framework might seem to imply. For him, objects of discourse 
are transformed by consumers, and in this sense subjectivity is formed through a 
productive process, which he refers to in terms of “tactics” (De Certeau 1984: 
xx). Lila Abu-Lughod has shown how this works with popular culture in her study 
on the reception of soap operas on Egyptian television, where she shows that the 
poor rural women whom she studied often found lessons in this programming 
that its producers did not intend (Abu-Lughod 1995). But what can be said about 
the producers themselves? If consumption can be seen as an act that disrupts the 
binary relationship between an active producer and a passive consumer, then 
might not production be invaded by a certain measure of consumption as well? 
Fairouz, Ziad, and the Rahbani Brothers are not only consumers of their own 
products, but also consumers of the reception of their products. It is almost as if 
Ziad had no choice but to lead Fairouz through the national anthem and the song 
that he claims drove him from his family home and from East Beirut. 

After the death of Asi in 1986 there were a number of events held to honor his 
memory. Controversially, neither Ziad nor Fairouz participated in any of them. 
Despite his well-known ambivalence towards his father, Ziad’s absence from 
these commemorative occasions was explained as being not out of respect for Asi, 
but rather because he felt that such events had ideological agendas behind them 
(Hamada, M. 1992: 53). Ziad and Fairouz would wait almost ten years before 
marking the death of Asi publicly. In 1995 they released a record called To Asi 
which consists of seventeen of Asi and Mansour’s songs, rearranged by Ziad and 
sung anew by Fairouz. 

Most of the reactions in the press to this musical tribute were positive. Writers 
like Basha and Wazin found that the rearrangement of the songs was done 
tastefully without doing violence to the memory of Asi (Basha 1995 and Wazin 
1996). Ziad himself has said that he had wanted to remain true to the atmosphere 
of the original versions and to that end he tried to use as many of the original 
instruments in his rearrangements as possible, taking great care over five years of 
work and tinkering to get everything right (Fadl Allah 1995). There were, 
however, some dissenters (e.g. Aliksan, ‘A. 1995 and Baydiin ‘Abbas 2000). 
‘Ammar Aliksan contends that instead of adding to the Rahbani collage, Ziad in 
this record has “painted over it” (Aliksan, ‘A. 1995: 28). He implies that Ziad 
has done some violence to the songs that he rearranged, in light of the fact that 
the songs he chose to be reworked were still very much in circulation. By choos- 
ing these popular songs to redo Ziad had, in his opinion, museumified the origi- 
nals. He says that the black and white photo of Asi on the album cover is 
emblematic of what Ziad has done to the memory of the man’s work: he has taken 
a project full of color and made it seem archaic and monochromic (Aliksan, ‘A. 
1995: 28-31). 
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In light of the sum of Ziad’s musical theatrical parodies of his parents’ work 
and his more direct statements to the press about his family’s project, it is easy to 
see why there would be some suspicion as to the intentions behind this project. In 
a variety of interviews, for example, Ziad has indicated that though he had a large 
measure of appreciation for the Rahbani Brothers’ — and particularly Asi’s — 
music, he did not think much of the lyrics (al-Ashqar 1981 and Basha 1987b). Well 
before Ziad and Fairouz released this record, Nizar Muriwa said he understood 
that one important aspect of Ziad’s collaboration with Fairouz was the continuation 
of the Rahbani artistic mission by writing new songs for her and by rearranging 
the old Rahbani songs without words (Muriiwa 1998: 317). Perhaps he was think- 
ing of a song like “‘Ayntira” (name of a Lebanese mountain town thirty-eight 
kilometers northeast of Beirut) on the record My Knowledge of You, which is a 
lyric-less rearrangement of a song originally composed by Asi.'® On Zo Asi 
however, Ziad does the exact opposite, rearranging the music for seventeen 
classic Rahbani Brothers’ songs without changing a single word. He has, in other 
words, altered the musical compositions, which he has said he respected, and kept 
the lyrics, which he spent much of his artistic career countering and parodying. 
This is not to say, of course, that the mood of the songs is not altered by some of 
the brooding and jazzy arrangements, but the fact remains that he has made no 
significant alterations to the lyrics of these songs. 

Did he, one might wonder, choose songs with lyrics that were not representative 
of the Rahbani Brothers’ general oeuvre? Actually, in terms of their vocabulary 
and general themes, the songs on the record are quite representational of 
the Rahbani folkloric lexicon that Ziad had previously parodied. For example, in 
the play A Failure Ziad mocks the frequent use of words like “‘id” (holiday), 
“mawa‘id” (dates or appointments), and “‘anaqid” (clusters of grapes), particu- 
larly the repeated juxtaposition of these items for purposes of rhyming. In 7o Asi, 
these words appear with an even greater frequency — separately and as rhyming 
units — than they do in the greater Rahbani’s oeuvre itself. Whereas some version 
of the word “appointment” appears in 11 percent of the 353 Rahbani songs which 
I surveyed, it appears in a full 35 percent of the 17 songs on Jo Asi. And while the 
word “clusters of grapes” appears with an equal relative frequency in both sets of 
songs, the word “holiday” occurs 3 times more frequently in the songs that Ziad 
chose for Jo Asi than it does in the 353 Rahbani Brothers songs that I examined. 
And some combination of these words is used for rhyming purposes on at least 
two songs on Ziad’s record as well. In Ziad’s second play Happiness Hotel he 
mocked his parents’ frequent use of certain lexical items having to do with birds 
and flight, flowers, and the village spring. Without exception, these words occur 
much more frequently in the songs that Ziad chose for Yo Asi than they do in the 
Rahbani song collection as a whole. For example, the generic word for flower 
(zahr) appears in 24 percent of the Rahbani songs that I surveyed, but is in almost 
half of the songs chosen by Ziad for this record. Other ubiquitous words in 
the Rahbani lexicon that appear with high frequency in the songs on this record 
are: “moon,” “high,” “heart,” “air,” “light,” and words related to “waiting,” 
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“night,” and “nighttime parties,’ “mountains,” and “memory” or “remembrances.” 
In other words, Ziad chose some of the most rural-mountain centric songs in the 
Rahbani oeuvre for this record. This might prove not only the record title’s claim 
that this project was a tribute to Asi, but also that the very material that he had 
reacted against so strongly earlier and even while working on this record, had 
taken hold of him and Fairouz at least as much as it had the rest of Lebanon and 
the Arab World. 

Perhaps the imperative question to ask here is not whether Ziad released 
Fairouz from some sort of prison, or even how much agency Fairouz had in 
the formation of either project, but rather whether or not Fairouz, Ziad, and even the 
Rahbani Brothers themselves were all prisoners of the Lebanon that they created 
in conjunction with the Baalbeck Festival starting in 1957? Whatever conclusion 
one reaches, however, I hope to have shown that of all of the participants in 
these two projects, it was Fairouz whose public persona was the most affected. 
While Asi, Mansour, and Ziad themselves were all arguably “prisoners” of the 
Rahbani nation, Fairouz can be seen as a “captive” of the Rahbanis and their nation. 
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CONCLUSION 
Beiteddine 2000 and beyond 


I began this book with a description of Fairouz’s controversial concert at the 1998 
Baalbeck Festival. I shall end by focusing on her contrasting appearance at the 
2000 Beiteddine Festival and then by commenting on some of her more recent 
activities. Whereas Ziad had withdrawn from the 1998 Baalbeck Concerts at the 
last minute in protest, he was not only present in 2000 at Beiteddine, he was also 
in complete charge. Also in contrast to 1998, most accounts describe the 2000 
show as a great success, particularly in terms of the rabidly enthusiastic reception 
Fairouz received from her fans, “who had not had their thirst quenched when she 
sang at Baalbeck in 1998, because her voice had not been live and because it had 
had the taste of the old Rahbani Brothers’ material” (Wazin 2000b: 13). This is 
how one commentator describes the audience’s response on the first night of the 
three-concert series: when Fairouz finally took the stage “... any lingering doubts 
were washed away by a standing ovation and by the time the first notes left her 
mouth, she had already won the hearts and souls of the audience. The applause 
only got louder, the cheering only became warmer...” (Singh-Bartlett 2000c: n-p.). 
Elsewhere, the same writer describes the concert’s end similarly 


The three-song encore... drove the audience into a frenzy, [and] seemed 
in retrospect, part of an almost 30-minute ovation. While certain songs 
drew the hard core to their feet throughout the performance of over 2 
hours, the applause barely stopped at all for the last four songs, 
morphing during the songs into rhythmic clapping in time to the music. 
By the encore, people were on their feet in the aisles, if not dancing, then 
shouting their approval. It was a perfect end with Fairouz giving the 
crowd exactly what they wanted, the chance to tell her that, in the words 
of one of her songs, they love her and only her. 

(Singh-Bartlett 2000b: n.p.) 


This in contrast to the 1998 concert at Baalbeck, which had been described as 
having had the atmosphere of a funeral (Abt Samra 1999: 9). 

The commentaries on the 2000 Beiteddine concert focus centrally on what they 
describe as a “new” and a “newly born” Fairouz. Ilyas Khiiri, comparing the event 
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to the 1998 concert, comments that her very appearance provided a stark contrast 
to the event of 1998, where, in her white dress, she had looked like the Virgin 
Mary (Khiiri 2000: n.p.). He is not alone in focusing on the striking contrast of 
her red and black dresses at Beiteddine to her appearance at Baalbeck two years 
earlier (‘Inaya 2000, Shams 2000a, and Wazin 2000b). It is at Beiteddine, he 
conjectures, that she was finally brought down to earth, that she was reborn 
and, perhaps most important of all, released from the prison of her past 
(Khirt 2000: n.p.). 

The concert itself included many of the old but rearranged Rahbani songs that 
Fairouz had sung on Jo Asi. The best received songs, however, were those written 
by Ziad (Shams 2000a). Several writers, including Ilyas Khiri, comment on her 
rendition of a song originally sung by Joseph Saqr on his and Ziad’s 1995 record 
Seeing as That... (Khiri 2000: n.p.). In Chapter 3, I focused on the parodic 
‘atabas of that record. It also contains a number of other sarcastic pieces. Fairouz 
seemed to catch the audience off guard when she sang, for the first time, one of 
these latter songs — “‘Ayyash phoned” (“Talfan ‘Ayyash”) — which is about an 
unreliable handyman. For ‘Abd al-Amtr, it is at this moment that she conclusively 
enters Ziad’s world of irony and sarcasm (‘Abd al-Amir 2001: n.p.). For Shams it 
was at this juncture that she became a citizen of, as she puts it, “the second 
Rahbani Republic” (Shams 2000a: n.p.). Behind these comments is perhaps an 
observation about Fairouz’s physical bearing while singing this song. While 
Fairouz had been her usual stiff self on the stage at the beginning of the concert, 
several writers comment on her surprising and playful interaction with the chorus 
during this song on subsequent nights. In general, she seemed more relaxed and 
at ease physically than ever before (Shams 2000a and Wazin 2000b). 

Another defining moment comes when during the multiple-song encore of 
each of the three concerts she sang a new song written by Ziad “Morning and 
Evening” (“Sabah wa-masa’’). As opposed to the other songs of the show, this one 
was performed without the chorus and without the orchestra. Her only accompa- 
niment came from Ziad on the piano. One writer describes the crowd reacting, not 
only in “a storm of applause,” but also in a euphoric attempt to rush the stage 
(Shams 2000a: n.p.). Another reviewer described the crowd’s response as “an 
emotional revolution among the fans [who] knew that the song was extremely 
new and belonged to Ziad Rahbani’s school” (Wazin 2000b: 13). Perhaps it was 
this song that Ilyas Khir was referring to when he said Fairouz’s rebirth meant 
that her words were no longer spoken through a mythic filter (Khari 2000: n.p.). 

The concert was thought not only to be a great success, but also as being 
representative of the completion of Fairouz’s entry into Ziad’s world. Aside from 
one writer who suggests that it was Fairouz who chose which songs to sing 
(Singh-Bartlett 2000a), others go out of their way to stress Ziad’s complete 
artistic control over every aspect of the event, including “the administration, 
the supervision of the orchestra, the chorus, the stage directions; and the choice 
and arrangement of the songs and the musical introductions” (‘Inaya 2000: n.p.). 
Wazin adds that this total artistic control was evident from the very start of the 
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show, testifying to Ziad’s “dominating the atmosphere of the concert” in his 
capacity as Fairouz’s “current monopolizer.” It is at this concert, he adds, that 
Fairouz “surrenders to him” (Wazin 2000b: n.p.). 

While there seems to have been little debate over whether or not this concert 
represented a new phase for Fairouz, the question of agency remains unresolved. 
One writer describes the transition that this concert represents as happening when 
Fairouz finally gave Ziad a free hand and entrusted him with overseeing all 
artistic aspects of the concerts (“Saharat Fairouz al-thalath ff Beiteddine” 2000: 
n.p.). Another puts it that for these concerts Ziad received complete control of the 
project’s reins. The same article goes one to talk about Fairouz of 2000 as being 
“drawn by Ziad,” but then says that it is Fairouz who has chosen “to wash with the 
youth of her son” (al-Abtah 2000: n.p.). 

It has been said that Ziad had rescued the late singer Joseph Saqr from one 
bottle only to imprison him in another (“Jazif Saqr” 1996: n.p.).' Can this con- 
cert be seen to confirm that Fairouz too had escaped from one prison find herself, 
to a certain extent, in another? Through her work with Ziad, Fairouz seems, on the 
one hand, to have been released, to a great extent, from the prison of allegory. A 
septuagenarian, she no longer sings as a child, as a savior, or as the Virgin Mary, 
but rather — as we started to see glimpses of on the 1991 album How Are You? — as 
a mature lover suffering the vicissitudes of romantic love. On the other hand, there 
is some sense that in releasing her from the allegorical, he had imprisoned her in 
his own project of subversion. 

I have shown that though Fairouz achieved great success and fame during her 
thirty-year collaboration with the Rahbani Brothers, she also ended up a prisoner 
of a very particular sort. This is not just a case of the normal paradox of fame and 
freedom, for Fairouz had come to represent nothing less than the nation itself, a 
position which required that she be an incarnation of romantic ideals about the 
female Lebanese mountain peasant while at the same time being virtually a 
bodiless, sexless, motionless, mute, and haloed angel. This result was very much 
connected to the context of her and the Rahbani Brothers’ participation in 
Lebanon’ nation-building process, to their shaping of “The Lebanese Nights” 
section of the Baalbeck Festival. Their project, in the context of the Festival, was 
the musical-theatrical enactment of an idea of Lebanon’s past and the connection 
of that past to the present day peasant, which demanded that Fairouz be both 
daughter of the earth and queen of the sky simultaneously. I have also explored 
how Fairouz’s post-Rahbani Brothers’ collaboration with her son Ziad did not 
succeed in completely freeing her from her symbolic status. I hope to have shown, 
in fact, that Ziad himself, despite musical-theatrical and musical projects that 
often parodied his parents’ work directly, could himself never completely break 
free from the strong aesthetic and ideological pull of the Rahbani Brothers’ 
representations of the nation. 

I have shown how these representations, reiterated at the Baalbeck Festival and 
elsewhere in Lebanon and abroad, largely served, not “the nation” as a whole, but 
rather a particular and elite vision that considered the representational epicenter 
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of the nation to be the rural northern Christian Mt Lebanon. This comprised the 
land roughly contiguous with the Mt Lebanon area of self-rule under French 
protection from 1860 until the Ottomans reclaimed it during World War One. The 
Rahbanis’ performances at Baalbeck, then, were one manifestation of a project 
that meant to give cultural assistance to the imposition of the rule of the mainly 
Christian mountain on the conglomeration of former Ottoman districts that came 
to be called Greater Lebanon, and then just Lebanon. I also argued that these rep- 
resentations gained much of their force not just from the fact of being performed 
at Baalbeck under the aegis of the International Baalbeck Festival, but also 
because their staging coincided with the rapid development of mass media and 
the increase of internal and external migration in Lebanon. The combination of 
these factors made their musical-theatrical representations extremely powerful, 
but problematically so. While the power — and eventual adaptability — of this 
project is reflected in its influence beyond the borders of Lebanon, its darker side 
can be seen in the suggestion that it played some role first in the reification 
and then the heating up of sectarian differences that in turn played some part in 
the start of the civil war in 1975. One of the many paradoxes of this outcome is 
that the Rahbanis’ project gained important impetus from the unifying efforts of the 
Chehab regime whose policies, cultural and otherwise, were shaped by the 
short-lived civil violence of 1958. It was a project, in other words, both predicated 
on the importance of national unity and state building but participating in the 
preclusion of those goals. 

If the Rahbani Brothers’ project had an indirect impact on the production of 
sectarian and political instabilities in Lebanon, it had an even much more 
traceable role in the formation of the musical and musical-theatrical project of 
Ziad Rahbani — Fairouz and Asi’s son. After it appeared initially as if their proj- 
ect would be continued through him, Ziad turned against his parents politically 
and artistically. Even before the start of the civil war, Ziad began to parody his 
parents’ simplistic and opportunistic use of Lebanese folklore with his Happiness 
Hotel. His assault on their representations of Lebanon became more direct with 
the start of the civil war and can be said to have reached a crescendo with his 1983 
A Failure. \t was not only his most directly critical work, but also his most 
polyglossic. In sum, the Lebanon of his plays — not to mention his radio programs 
and songs — is not the Lebanon of his parents’ works. It is a Lebanon that reflects 
to a great extent what Greater Lebanon had become through decades of rural 
urban migration and the continued marginalization of various groups, a margin- 
alization that is reflected in the attempted monoglossia of his parents’ work, that 
is, their fantasy version of a pre—Greater-Lebanon Lebanon. 

Even in his most critical phases, however, Ziad was never able to break free 
from his parents’ project completely. This ambivalence showed itself, for example, 
in the fineness of the line between homage and parody in some of his theatrical 
songs. This is easiest to see, perhaps, in his ongoing collaboration with his mother 
Fairouz. Though this project has done much to free Fairouz from a certain kind 
of symbolic role in the Rahbani nation, it also reflects, particularly in their 
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ex-Lebanon concerts and in their tribute record 7o Asi, that neither Fairouz nor 
Ziad are completely free from the Rahbani nation itself. 

This is clear even from the 2000 Beiteddine concert, over which Ziad appears to 
have had so much control, and where Fairouz was said to have succumbed to his 
artistic wishes. Although each of the three nights of the concert ended with a 
different song, when Ziad released a recording of the concerts a few months later, 
he chose to end the record with the climactic song from the third night, the old 
Rahbani standard “The Breeze Gently Blew On Us” (“Nassam ‘alayna al-hawa’’) 
from the 1968 film Daughter of the Guard (Bint al-haris). With this choice, old 
Rahbani songs frame the record. The first song on the record, after a musical intro- 
duction, is “You Are not my Lover” (“La inta habibr”), which Ziad had previously 
rearranged for Zo Asi. Though this series of concerts may have witnessed the 
“rebirth” of Fairouz and though Ziad may have played “midwife,” the framing of 
the record by these two songs makes it clear that neither they nor Lebanon, after 
more than fifteen years of civil war — are totally free of the “Rahbani nation.” 

Nostalgia is a powerful force. If the first Rahbani project had centered on 
nostalgia for the pre-World War One period of self-rule on Mt Lebanon, perhaps 
the second project expresses nostalgia, not for the Lebanon envisioned by the 
Rahbanis in their folkloric musical-theatrical performances, but for the Lebanon 
which was the context for those performances, that is the pre-naksa and pre—civil 
war Lebanon. What better voice than Fairouz to express this new nostalgia and 
who better to orchestrate it, literally and figuratively, than Ziad? This is what 
Jonathan Bach calls “modernist nostalgia,’ which “is less a longing for an 
unredeemable past as such than a longing for the fantasies and desires that were 
once possible in that past” (Bach 2002: 547). 

In the Introduction I asked why the fact that Fairouz’s voice was not live at her 
1998 Baalbeck Festival appearance was so controversial when this technique had 
apparently been used widely by the Rahbani Brothers in their prewar productions. 
Here I would like to suggest a partial answer. Even though Fairouz’s voice had 
been recorded in the days leading up to that concert, there was a widespread 
rumor that what was played at the concert were actually the original prewar 
recordings of those songs (al-Zibawi 1998). This impression added to the sense 
that these songs were out of date and full of empty slogans (Wazin 1998). At the 
Beiteddine Festival in the year 2000, many of the songs, such as the songs that 
had been rearranged for Fairouz by Ziad for their 1995 tribute album Jo Asi, were 
Rahbani Brothers’ songs from the same prewar era. Why was the same type of 
songs better received in 2000 than in 1998? One reason is the location. 

Though Beiteddine is an important historical site in Lebanon and though 
Fairouz had sung there previously, it was not associated with the elite nationalist 
project that the Rahbanis and Fairouz had contributed so centrally to at Baalbeck. 
The Beiteddine Festival was founded in 1985 by the leader of the Progressive 
Socialist Party (PSP), Walid Jumblat (Walid Junbalat). It ran for three successive 
summers (1985-7) and then continuously every summer since 1994 (“History of 
the Festival” 2002). The PSP was founded in 1949 by Walid’s father Kamal. It was 
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a relatively left-wing Arabist party concerned about the poor that sought and 
succeeded in extending its base beyond its roots in the Druze community (Petran 
1987: 47-8). The Beiteddine Palace lies in the southern part of Mt Lebanon 
known as the Chouf. Though the palace was built in the early nineteenth century 
by the Maronite Prince Bashir Shihab II, and though it was the seat of government 
during the period of self-rule on the mountain, this part of the mountain had 
always been a stronghold of the Druze, despite the steady growth of the Maronite 
population southward in the mountain until they constituted a majority there by 
the mid-nineteenth century (el Khazen 2000: 34). During the civil war, the Druze, 
under the leadership of Walid Jumblat, were able to gain control of much of the 
Chouf in what has come to be known as “The Mountain War’ (Petran 1987: 
318-22). It is at this time and in this context that the Festival was launched. Since 
1987, the Festival has been run by Walid Jumblat’s wife Nira (“History of 
the Festival” 2002). And although the palace has long reverted to government 
control, in addition to the Annual Festival, it houses a permanent museum 
dedicated to the memory of Kamal Jumblat. The year 2000 was not the first time 
that Fairouz had sung at the site. In the summer of 1965 she and the Rahbani 
Brothers staged a concert there (Basha 1995: 153). 

Important too is the fact that the songs at Beiteddine — unlike Baalbeck in 1998 — 
were not presented in the context of the original Rahbani Brothers’ plays. As we 
saw above, some of Ziad’s songs for Joseph Saqr had previously suffered when 
they were taken out of their parodic musical-theatrical context. Ziad seems to 
have learned a lesson from this experience. In this case, removing the songs from 
the context of their original plays served Ziad’s goals quite well. Fairouz no longer 
symbolized the Christian village mountain nation. If she remained a symbol for 
anything through these old rearranged songs, it was a symbol of the nostalgia 
for the hope of the days when she first sang them. This is why the fans reacted 
so differently to these songs being sung live. This is not Fairouz in her nation- 
symbolizing prison cell as her 1998 performance was interpreted as being, but 
rather the new fully humanized and sexualized postwar Fairouz singing, in her 
new songs written for her by Ziad, of adult love and, in her old rearranged songs, 
of a nostalgia for the hope of those prewar days. 

The fact of this nostalgia for the pre—civil war period is not to say that no 
lessons were learned from the mistakes of the original Rahbani project or from 
the long war that followed it. Fairouz may be Ziad’s prisoner to a certain extent, 
but she is no longer just an allegory for the nation. Even the Baalbeck Festival 
seems to have learned some lessons. With the diva’s switch to Beiteddine, the 
Summer Arts Festival scene in Lebanon has become so competitive as to be 
described as a war (Talis 2000). Because of the great success of the two scheduled 
appearances by Fairouz at Beiteddine that summer, a third night was added. This 
night was scheduled, perhaps provocatively, to coincide with the opening night of 
the Baalbeck Festival’s “Lebanese Nights,’ which, like in prewar times, was to 
showcase Lebanese folklore. But unlike the folklore of the Rahbanis — which 
had begun as being representative of the folklore of Mt Lebanon and which had 
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developed into a synthetic amalgamation of all Lebanese folklore based on 
mountain folklore — the “Lebanese Nights” of the 2000 Baalbeck Festival was to 
include — for the first time since the late 1950s — folkloric performances said to rep- 
resent each of Lebanon’s five provinces. I would like to argue that this apparently 
small gesture toward the recognition of the diversity of the dabka in Lebanon at the 
2000 Baalbeck Festival is an important sign of a realization that, for there to be one 
Lebanon, there has to be recognition that there are many Lebanons. This realization 
may have been catalyzed not only by the civil war itself but also by the critical, 
polyphonic, and parodic musical theater and music of Ziad Rahbani. 


Events since that summer only further demonstrate the ambivalence that both 
Ziad and Fairouz seem to have toward the original Rahbani project. In the summer 
of 2001 Fairouz and Ziad returned to Beiteddine and performed a series of 
concerts quite similar to the ones they staged in 2000. In describing this concert 
‘Inaya echoes Ilyas Khari from the previous year when she says that Ziad has 
brought Fairouz down from the heavens (‘Inaya 2001). The comments of others 
echo much of what was written about the 2000 concerts, that is that this concert 
was further proof of Fairouz’s submission to Ziad’s artistic vision (see, for 
example, al-Abtah 2001: n.p.). 

Both Ziad’s apparent control of this collaboration and Fairouz’s new nonalle- 
gorical status were again confirmed by her most recent release with Ziad, Or 
What (Wala Kif, 2002), which came out at few months after their second 
collaboration at Beiteddine. On this record, Ziad marries his love of jazz with his 
proclivity toward having Fairouz sing nonallegorical love songs. Except for the 
fact that the songs are in Arabic, Fairouz is no longer an “Arab singer,” but rather 
“a singer.” On this album, Ziad seems to approach his goal of de-allegorizing 
Fairouz. One might argue that this is not true of the whole album. Does she not 
sing an old religious song — “Oh Mary” (“Ya Maryamw’’) — about the Virgin Mary 
that she had first sung on a record of religious songs in the early 1960s? Is not the 
song full of the very adjectives that used to describe Fairouz’s theatrical characters 
and Fairouz’s public persona: virgin like and flying up above the moon, sun and 
stars? Yes, but of all of the religious songs that she sang it is interesting to note 
that this is one of the few that is sung in the second person. Fairouz and Ziad 
are once and for all announcing her separation from the Virgin Mary by having 
Fairouz sing a song to her. And in case the second-person voice of the song is not 
enough to remind the listener that the singer is not to be identified with what is 
being sung about, the song is sung, not to sonorous church music as it was in the 
original, but rather to the jazzy Latin sound with which Ziad has become associ- 
ated (Rahbani, Z. 2002: track 5). Furthermore, the song is placed literally in the 
middle of eight love longs full of sarcasm, pain, and longing and a protest song 
originally written by Ziad at the beginning of the civil war for the leftist singer 
Khalid al-Hibr about a street sweeper killed in the early days of the civil war. For 
example, the song “He Reminds Me of the Autumn” (“Biyadhakkir bi-al-kharif”), 
an adaptation of Jaque Prevert’s “Autumn Leaves” goes: “I remember you every 
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time autumn comes around. Your face reminds me of autumn. You come back to 
me every time the weather gets dark, just like a breeze that starts out lightly. This 
is not about the weather, my love. This is about the past, which was violent” 
(Rahbani, Z. 2002: track seven). 

While it is certainly arguable that this album and the first two appearances at the 
Beiteddine Festival combine to represent a kind of submission to Ziad’s project, the 
events surrounding her appearance at the 2002 version of the same Festival are 
perhaps a good example of the trickiness of the issue of agency. It appears that 
shortly before the scheduled late-summer dates of the show, Ziad decided not to 
accompany his mother on stage as he had done for the previous two Beiteddine 
concerts. Accounts of the concert comment on the fact that the 2002 event also 
featured many fewer of Ziad’s songs than did the 2000 and 2001 concerts and was 
advertised by the Festival organizers as a “retrospective.” One observer noted that 
there were just a few cries for the absent Ziad at the concert, but just a few (Bashar 
2002: n.p.). By the next summer Ziad was back with Fairouz at Beiteddine, and that 
concert is described by some in similar terms to 2000 and 2001. Abi Saab writes, 
for example, that “many came to meet Fairouz only to find themselves spending a 
special evening with Ziad Rahbani” (Abi Saab 2003: n.p.). Hazin, on the other 
hand, sees more similarities between Beiteddine 2003 and the “retrospective” of 
2002 than the Ziad dominated concerts of 2000 and 2001 (Hazin 2003: n.p.). 

If one were looking for a decline in Ziad’s influence on Fairouz since 2000, one 
might point to the fact that since then Fairouz has performed more concerts with- 
out Ziad than she has with him, and that the majority of these Ziad-less concerts 
are dominated by her pre-Ziad work. For example, in February of 2005 Fairouz 
performed two concerts in Montreal Canada. Of the 20 songs she sang on the first 
night, only 3 were written or rearranged by Ziad: all the others were older 
Rahbani classics. One could argue, of course, that over the past few decades 
Fairouz has often sung outside of Lebanon without her son and without presenting 
a majority of her songs with him. On the other hand, one might also point to the 
fact that Ziad and Fairouz are said to be working on a new album together, their 
first since the 2002 Or What? 

Many observers of the artistic scene in Lebanon were shocked when in May of 
2006 it was announced that Fairouz would return to the Baalbeck Festival to kick 
off its fiftieth anniversary season. More surprising was the news that she would 
be performing the Rahbanis’ 1970 Work Wake Up (Sahh al-nawm), a play about 
a king who would rather sleep than stamp his subjects’ petitions and the girl, 
played by Fairouz, who steals his seal from him while sleeping and thus gets the 
kingdom up and running again. More surprising still was the announcement that 
Ziad would be overseeing the event. Ziad at Baalbeck? Ziad directing the very 
kind of Rahbani play he so often parodied? Because of the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon in the summer of 2006, the work was postponed and then moved to 
Beirut in December of 2006 where it played to mostly positive reviews, though 
there was speculation that the songs were lip-synched, the very technique that 
prevented Ziad from participating in Fairouz’s 1998 return to Baalbeck. 
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What is clear is that the story of their collaboration or lack of collaboration 
since 2000 certainly complicates the issue of agency. In other words, the trend 
traced by many through the second Beiteddine Festival concerts of Fairouz slowly 
but inextricably entering Ziad’s orbit has to be nuanced. At the same time, it also 
bears out what was said earlier in the work about ambivalence. Neither Ziad nor 
Fairouz can completely let go of the Rahbani brother heritage. 

Nor can Lebanon, it seems, completely resolve the sectarian issues that have 
plagued it since its formation. Recent events — that is the string of assassinations 
beginning with that of former Lebanese Prime Minister Rafik al-Hariri — have 
made this clear. Fairouz and Ziad chose silence for approximately a year after 
the assassination, perhaps knowing fully well the potential potency of their words 
and works. This has not prevented multiple sides from conscripting their works to 
their cause. Just as all factions during the fifteen-year conflict used Fairouz as an 
artistic mascot, it has been reported that both the anti-Syrian demonstrators in 
Beirut and the demonstrators in Damascus in support of the Syrian presence in 
Lebanon were blasting songs by Fairouz. This makes the question of to whom 
Fairouz belongs most. What it confirms, on the other hand, is the astonishing 
power of popular culture in some contexts, and certainly in the context of 
contemporary Lebanon. 
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Fairouz and the Rahbani Brother’s musical plays 


Traditions and Customs* 
Wedding in the Village* 


The Holiday of Glory** 
The Woman from Baalbeck 


The Moon’ Bridge 


The Army's Return 
The Night and the Lantern 


The Ring Seller 

The Ring Seller (film) 
Windmills** 

The Days of Fakhr al-Din 
Exile (film) 


Hala and the King 


Daughter of the Guard (film) 


The Person 


Granite Mountains 


Live Live 


Taqalid wa- ‘adat 
‘Urs fi al-day‘a 


Mawsim al- ‘izz 
al-Ba ‘labakkiyya 


Jisr al-qamar 


‘Awdat al-‘askar 
al-Layl wa-al-qindil 


Bayya‘ al-khawatim 
Bayya‘ al-khawatim 
Dawalib al-hawa 
Ayyam Fakhr al-Din 
Safar barlak 


Hala wa-al-malik 


Bint al-haris 


al-Shakhs 


Jibal al-sawwan 


YaTsh ya ish 
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1957 
1959 


1960 
1961 


1962 


1962 
1963 


1964 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1966 


1967 


1968 


1968 


1969 
1969 


1970 


Baalbeck 
Baalbeck — 
Damascus 
Baalbeck 
Baalbeck — 
Damascus 
Baalbeck — 
Damascus 
Beirut 
Beirut — 
Damascus 
The Cedars — 
Damascus 
dir. Youssef 
Chahine 
Baalbeck 
Baalbeck 
dir. Henri 
Barakat 
The Cedars — 
Beirut — 
Damascus 
dir. Henri 
Barakat 
Baalbeck — 
Damascus 
Beirut 
Baalbeck — 
Damascus 
Beirut 


APPENDIX 


Wake Up Sahh al-nawm 1971 
The Guardian of the Keys Natitrat al-mafatih 1972 
Paper People Nas min waraq 1972 
Love Poem Qasidat hubb 1973 
The Station al-Mahatta 1973 
Loulou Lili 1974 
Mays al-Rim Mays al-rim 1975 
Petra Batra 1977 

1978 


* In participation with other artists 
** Featured Sabah instead of Fairouz 


Ziad Rahbani’s musical plays 


An Evening s Celebration Sahriyya 1973 

Happiness Hotel Nazl al-suriir 1974 

What Do We Need to Bi-nisba 1977 
Do Tomorrow li-bukra shii? 

A Long American Film Film Amirki tawil 1979 

A Failure Shi fashil 1983 

Regarding Honor and Bi-khusiis al-karama 1993 
the Stubborn People wa-al-sha‘b al-‘andid 

If Not for the Possibility Law la fushat 1994 
of Hope al-amal 
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Beirut — 
Damascus 
Baalbeck 
Beirut — 
Damascus 
Baalbeck 
Beirut — 
Damascus 
Beirut — 
Damascus 
Beirut — 
Damascus 
Amman — 
Damascus 
Beirut 


Beirut 
Beirut 
Beirut 


Beirut 
Beirut 


Beirut 


Beirut 


NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1 Fora complete listing of their musical-theatrical works and films, please see the appendix. 
The 1998 Festival program calls these musical-theatrical works masrahiyyat (plays) 
(“Fairouz fi al-layali al-Lubnaniyya” 1998: 1), just one of the many names that had 
been applied to them over the years. Part of this variation is due, no doubt, to the 
differences between the individual works. The lack of generic stability is perhaps best 
summed up in the Lebanese poet Unsi al-Hajj’s characterization of the 1966 work The 
Days of Fakhr al-Din (Ayyam Fakhr al-Din): “Tt is not an operetta, nor a spectacle, play 
or opera. It is a mix of all of these things” (al-Hajj 1987: vol. one, 273). The following 
are some of the names that have been used to describe these works: “ibarit sha‘biyya” 
(a popular operetta) (“Mawsim al-‘izz” 1960: 85 and “al-Layali al-Lubnaniyya” 1962: 
183), “tibarit” (operetta) (al-Rahbani, A. and M. 1960: 1), “hikayat al-mahrajan” (the 
Festival’s story) (“Bayya‘ al-khawatim” 1964: 14), “masrah ghina’?” (singing theater) 
(“Fairouz bi-alhan Najib Hankash” 1964: 6), “mashhad al-ftlklir al-Lubnan?” (scenes 
from Lebanese folklore) (‘“al-Fas] al-thani min: ‘Dawalib al-hawa’ ” 1965: 14), “‘amal 
masrahi fannani isti‘radi dakhm” (a huge spectacular artistic theatrical work) (“10 
Layalin fi Baalbeck” 1966: 9), “masrahiyya ghina’iyya sha‘biyya” (a popular singing 
play) (“al-Fann al-sha‘bi al-Lubnani” 1966: n.p. and “al-Layali al-Lubnaniyya: ‘Jibal 
al-sawwan’” 1969: n.p.), “munawwa‘at ghina’iyya raqisa” (dancing and singing 
medleys) (“Qasidat hubb: munawwa‘at ghina’iyya raqisa li-al-Akhawayn Rahbani” 
1973: 153), “‘amal ghina’? isti‘radi” (a spectacular singing work) (“Madha ‘an al-layali 
al-Lubnaniyya fi Baalbeck?” 1973: 63), “mughannat” (songs) (Abi Samra 1992b: 14 
and M. 1972: 7), “masrahiyyat mughannat” (a play of songs) (al-Hajj 1987: vol. one, 
24) “tablihat isti‘radiyya wa-filkliriyya” (spectacular and folkloric tableaux) (Abi 
Samra 1992b: 14), and “tarajidiyya ghina’iyya” (a singing tragedy) (Munassa 1994: 
24). When asked about the issue of nomenclature in a 1977 interview, Mansour 
Rahbani says that he prefers that their works be called “masrah shamil” (complete 
theater) (qtd. in Aliksan, J. 1987: 108). Nomenclature in Western musical theater has 
been similarly unstable. On nomenclature issues in Western musical theater see 
Bordman 1981. 

2 See Knapp 2005 for ideas about the marginalization of musical theater in US academic 
circles. His work also treats the impact of plays like Oklahoma! (1943), Guys and Dolls 
(1950), and The Music Man (1957) on the formation of identity in the US. Andrea 
Most 2004 focuses less on the audience than on those making and performing in these 
works, arguing that US musical theater in roughly the second quarter of the twentieth 
century was an important space for Jews to assimilate themselves into US culture: 
“The Broadway stage was a space where Jews envisioned an ideal America and subtly 
wrote themselves into that scenario as accepted members of the mainstream American 
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community” (Most 2004: 1-2). For other works onstage and film musicals in the US 
and Europe see Lamb 2000, Marshall and Stilwell 2000, and Everett and Laird 2002. 
On US musicals specifically, see Feuer 1982, Smith 2005, and Walsh and Platt 2003. 

For further reading on the use of spoken Arabic in written literature, see ‘Awad 1986 
and Sa‘id, N. 1964. 

In addition to the exceptions that will be mentioned below, for writing on Arab theater 
that treats musical theater centrally, see ‘Ismat 1995, Kamil, M. 1977, and Zaki 1988. 
There are exceptions to this trend. See, for example, Paul Shawil’s book on 
contemporary Arab theater, which contains sections on both the Rahbani Brothers and 
Ziad (Shawil 1989: 440-54 and 466-511). 

See, for example Abi Murad 1990; Aliksan, J. 1987; Muriiwa 1998; and Traboulsi 
2006, all of which I draw on in the chapters to come. 

For a complete list of Ziad’s musical-theatrical works see appendix. 

For an impressively detailed site on Fairouz and the Rahbani Brothers, see 
“www.fairouz.com.” Most of the sites dedicated to Ziad have been taken down apparently 
due to legal action by Ziad. One remaining site of interest is “ziad-rahbani.tripod.com.” 
For such works see Habib 2005 and Weinrich 2006. 

There has been a proliferation of writing on popular culture in the Arab World in the 
past decade or so. See, for example, Abu-Lughod 1995, Armbrust 1996, 2000c, 
Danielson 1997, Gordon 2002, Shafik 1998, Shannon 2006, Stauth and Zubaida 1987, 
Stein and Swedenburg 2005, van Nieuwkerk 1995, Zuhur 1998, 2000, and 2001a. See 
also the October 1996 issue of Popular Music 15(3), which is devoted to articles on the 
Middle East. Also see the 1998 triple issue of Visual Anthropology 10(2-4) dedicated 
to popular culture in the region. 

See, for example, Khalidi 1995, Lustick 2000, Tessler 1999, and issue 205 of Middle 
East Report October-December 1997, 27 (4). 

For a discussion of the problem of “exceptionalism” in Middle Eastern Studies, see the 
essays in the spring 1998 issue of Arab Studies Journal 6(1). 

While all of Foucault’s corpus concerns itself with the various sites at which the matrix 
of power/knowledge operates to generate truth about the self, see particularly Foucault 
1980 and 1972 for a theory of the relationship between language, truth, and the 
production of subjectivity. 


1 BAALBECK AND THE RAHBANIS: FOLKLORE, ANCIENT 
HISTORY, AND NATIONALISM 


While I use this term throughout the book, I realize fully that Chatterjee is not the 
author of the idea that history is often employed for ideological purposes in the present. 
This concept is perhaps most famously formulated by Hobsbawm 1983 as “The 
Invention of Tradition.” See also the essays in Boswell and Evans 1999. 

For an account of the discovery of this tomb, see Winstone 1991. Reid 1997 offers an 
account of the impact of this and other European-led Egyptology breakthroughs on the 
Pharaonic movement in Egypt at the beginning of the twentieth century. For a history 
of the translation of the Hieroglyphs by European scholars, see Adkins 2000. 

For a discussion of the place of Zaynab in the history of the Arab novel, see Allen 1998. 
Almost all present-day researchers disagree with Alltif’s conclusions. While they do 
not deny that the city owed its name to the deity Baal, there is neither textual nor 
archeological evidence that it was a major religious center in pre-Hellenistic times 
(Sader 1998). Some nationalist historians, however, continue to argue for the site’s 
Phoenician provenance. See, for example, Nehme 1997. 

For more information on Lebanese migration to Egypt in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, see Dahir 1986 and Hourani and Shehadi 1992. 
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By “official history” and “official narrative’ I mean Baalbeck, Festival Days 
(Baalbeck, ayyam al-mahrajan, 1994) which was commissioned by the Baalbeck 
Festival committee. 

For more information on this period of Lebanese history see Chevallier 1996, Harris 
1997, Laurens 1990, and Salibi 1988. 

It should be said that though Chiha’s affiliation with this organization is mentioned by 
both the French and Arabic sections of the official history of the Baalbeck Festival 
(Munassa 1994: 8; Tueni 1994: 34), in his recent authoritative book on Chiha, Fawwaz 
Traboulsi does not mention any such connection (Traboulsi 1999). 

For more on Chiha see Hartman and Olsaretti 2003. 

The mawwal is a folksong with versions in most Arab countries. It often consists of one 
verse inserted into a song of a different style. The song that Farid El Atrache’s mawwal 
is inserted into is “I’ve been missing you” (“Ishtaqtilak”). For more on the mawwéail, see 
Bidhayna 1999 and Salim 1999. On the mawwai in Egypt, see Cachia 1977. 

For a definition of Folklore, as well as a history of the academic field of Folklore 
Studies, see Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1998. 

I will talk more about the dabka in the next two chapters. For more information on this 
form of folkdance, see Traboulsi 1996 and 2006. 

For an interesting study of a nationalistic project with intriguing similarities and 
differences to the case of Lebanon, see Baram 1991 on the official uses of archeology 
and folklore in Ba‘thist Iraq. 

For a thought provoking study of the drawing of such boundaries, see Thongchai 1994. 
Other examples of folklore playing key roles in nation building are the cases of Greece 
(Herzfeld 1986) and Finland (Wilson 1976). Folklore as an object of study and 
nationalism has also been linked in Germany, Great Britain, China, and Japan 
(Tamanoi 1998). 

In other accounts by Mansour, Habib Abou Chahla or “the government” is credited 
with authoring the idea of their inclusion into the Festival (Abi Samra 1993: 63 and 
Aliksan, J. 1987: 109). 

Tatrib is a transitive verbal noun meaning to cause tarab. Tarab most often refers to a 
state of music-induced ecstasy. The terms are usually used either neutrally or positively. 
As can be seen here, however, they can also have negative connotations. For more on 
tarab see Racy (2003) and Shannon (2003 and 2006). 

This may be a reference to the Egyptian diva Oum Kalthoum (Umm Kulthiim), famous 
for singing long tarab-inducing songs whilst clinging to a handkerchief. It is no small 
irony that Oum Kalthoum herself, who was very popular in Lebanon, would appear at 
the Baalbeck Festival in 1966, 1968, and 1970. For book-length studies of the singer, 
see Danielson 1997, Fu’add 2000, and al-Najmi 1993. I would also recommend Umm 
Kulthum: a Voice Like Egypt (1996). This documentary film is particularly useful in 
demonstrating the meaning of tarab. 

The exception to this rule was — starting in 1970 — the first day to each year’s version 
of The Lebanese Nights. For this performance only, tickets were theoretically free for 
residents of Baalbeck (Abi Samra 1993). In reality, however, many of these tickets 
were sold on the black market. At least once the police had to break up a demonstration 
by locals unable to procure tickets because of this practice (“Fairouz fi Baalbeck” 
1998). One writer has even read the chaos that reigned on the evening that tickets were 
free for locals in the summer of 1973 — the Rahbanis’ final prewar appearance at 
Baalbeck — as a precursor to the civil war itself (Abt Samra 1992a: 10). 

This figure is based on World Bank statistics from the year 2005 (“Lebanon at a 
Glance” 2006). 

The Festival committee was divided into subcommittees. The folklore committee was 
formed in 1957, and for a time included under its umbrella the nonfolkloric Lebanese 
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theater that was staged at the Festival beginning in 1964. In 1962 a separate “Arab 
theater committee” was formed (Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b: 58). 

Beiteddine palace lies in the Chouf mountains of Lebanon and was built in the early 
nineteenth century for the local Emir, Bashir Shihab the Second. Beginning in 1943 the 
palace became a summer residence of the Lebanese President. It also houses a number 
of museums. It is now the site of a Summer Arts Festival — founded in 1985 — which 
has become a competitor of the Baalbeck Festival and about which I will have more to 
say in the book’s conclusion. 

According to Racy, a similar phenomenon was occurring all over the Arab World due 
to rural to urban migration. This phenomenon allowed for the appearance of new 
musical movements “whose context was unmistakably urban but whose inspiration was 
folk and rural” (Racy 1981: 37). Danielson, commenting specifically on the Egyptian 
form of the folkloric mawwéal writes that it is “Egypt’s ‘country’ music, widely known 
in cities and towns as well, which tended to evoke nostalgia for the village and its 
ostensible purer lifestyle” (Danielson 1997: 26, footnote 28). Another example of this 
trend can be seen in the Syrian/Egyptian performer Farid El Atrache whom we saw 
above, singing folklorically at the ruins of Baalbeck in the 1962 Egyptian Film Letter 
From an Unknown Woman: “Farid El Atrache exhibited a special flair for composing, 
or incorporating and elaborating on, folk melodies in his work. This became a 
characteristic of composers of the twentieth century whether in Egypt or in the Levant, 
as compared to the previous inspirations included in the Ottoman repertoire” (Zuhur 
2000: 175). 

The 1994 official history of the Festival reproduces the language ratio of the annual 
programs. Two hundred and forty of its pages are in French or English, whereas the 
Arabic section is just sixty-three pages long. While the work as a whole is elaborately 
produced to the point that some of the photographs are originals hand-pasted onto the 
pages, the production quality is noticeably higher for the French and English portions 
of the book. See Tueni 1994. 


2 THE MUSICAL THEATER OF THE RAHBANI 
BROTHERS: REPRESENTATION AND THE 
FORMATION OF SUBJECTIVITIES 


For more information on this war, which resulted in approximately 2,500 deaths, see 
Abii Salih 1998, Agwani 1965, and Alin 1994. 

In Egypt, a similar phenomenon can be found in the folk dancer Farida Fahmi (Farida 
Fahmi), daughter of the famous Egyptian engineer Hassan Fahmi (Hasan Fahmi). 
Marjorie Franken writes that Farida, “...daughter of a university professor, graduate of 
the elite English School and Cairo University, whose mother was English and paternal 
grandfather an estate manager for King Farouq, married to a film director — Farida 
Fahmi danced in the dress of a Delta peasant girl, covered her head with traditional 
veils, [and] wore her hair in long pleats that whirled as she danced like any village girl. 
This was spectacle indeed...” (Franken 1998: 278). 

While he does not clarify what type of dance music he is referring to, others are more 
specific, and thus we learn that the Rahbani Brothers were Arabicizing Latin dance 
music (Abi Murad 1990: 41 and Racy 2002: n.p.) such as tangos (Aliksan, J. 1987: 88) 
rumbas (al-Zibawi 1994: 55), and sambas (al-‘Awit 1987: 22), as well as classical dance 
music such as Mozart’s waltzes (“Mansour Rahbani ba‘da khrijihi min al-mustashfa” 
1995: 18). The production of this type of music was not limited to the days before they 
started working with Fairouz, for apparently they also wrote many tangos (Aliksan, J. 
1987: 89) and “light, dance tunes” for her as well (Boulus 1981: 22). In fact, the first 
song they ever wrote for her — “Marishka’” (woman’s name) — was just such a song 
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(Nasir 1986: part four, 45). A 1951 study of the radio audience in Lebanon confirms 
the popularity of “dance music” at that time (“The Radio Audience of Lebanon” 1951: 
21), as does a comment by the director of Radio Damascus in (Aliksan, J. 1987: 88). 
The liberal use of Latin dance rhythms had become widespread in Egyptian film music 
in the 1940s. Notable efforts to combine Eastern scales with Latin dance rhythms were 
composed by Mohamed Abdel Wahhab (Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab) (e.g. the use of 
the rhythm of swing in the song “A-B-C” (“Abjad Hawaz”) sung by Leila Mourad 
(Layla Murad) in the film The Flirtation of Girls (Ghazal al-banat, 1949)), Riyad 
al-Sunbati (Riyad al-Sunbati) (e.g. the waltz in “The Two of Us” (“Ihna al-ithnayn”’) 
sung by Leila Mourad in the film Poor Layla (Layla bint al-fugara’, 1944), and 
Mohammed al-Qasabji (Muhammad al-Qasabji) (e.g. the tango “When Will You 
Know” (“Imta ha ta‘rif”)) sung by Asmahan (Asmahan) in the film Love and Revenge 
(Gharam wa-intiqgam, 1944) (Sahhab, F. 1987: 12). Also, the Rahbanis were not the 
only producers of such music in Lebanon, where Western dance tunes reached their 
peak of popularity in the 1950s. Khaled Abou Nasr (Khalid Abt Nasr) has been cited 
as very successfully combining Latin rhythms with Eastern scales (Sahhab, S. 1986: 
12). For more information on the composer and singer Mohamed Abdel Wahhab, see 
Armbrust 1996, Muriwa 1998, al-Najmi 1993, and Sahhab, F. 1987. For information 
on al-Qasabji, see Sahhab, F. 1987. For further reading on Leila Mourad, see Armbrust 
2000b. I will discuss Asmahan at greater length below. 

Commercial broadcasts began in Europe and the US in the early 1920s (“Broadcasting” 
2007). Radio sets were first available in Lebanon in 1932 (al-Zughbi 1969). For a survey 
of the history of electronic media in the Middle East, see Boyd 1999. 

In 1942 “Radio of the East” had become more Lebanon-centered as the result of the 
founding of a separate station in Syria that same year. The departure of the French, 
however, did not mean the end of foreign Language programming. In 1946, for example, 
the daily breakdown of programming by language at “Radio of the East” was as follows: 
335 minutes in Arabic, 235 in French and 145 in English (al-Hasan 1965: 94-5). 

For more information on Tawfiq al-Basha see Basha 1995 and Ghazala 1998. All of 
these figures, along with Asi and Mansour, made up the remainder of the “gang of 
five,’ a group of artists that worked together in various configurations at Near 
East Radio (Basha 1995: 145). Sabri Sharif would go on to direct most of their 
musical-theatrical performances at Baalbeck and elsewhere. 

Abt Murad, for example, cites the following for their pioneering work in this regard: 
“Umar al-Za‘ni, Naqila al-Manni, Yahya al-Lababidi, Sami al-Saydawi, Matri al-Murr, 
the Fulayfil Brothers, Wadi‘ Sabra, Iskandar Shalfin, and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Tannir 
(Aba Murad 1990: 34). 

The top four were Farid El Atrache, Mohamed Abdel Wahhab, Oum Kalthoum, and 
Asmahan. Though El Atrash and Asmahan were brother and sister born in the Levant, 
they moved to Egypt early in their lives. The majority of their songs are in the Egyptian 
style and they are more often than not treated as Egyptian singers. For an example of 
such treatment and for more information on all four of the above, see Sahhab, F. 1987. 
For a book length study of Asmahan, which includes a great deal of information on her 
brother Farid El Atrache as well, see Zuhur 2000. 

In a survey of the lyrics of 353 songs sung by Fairouz I came across the words “wild” 
and “boulder” only once. I did not come across the word “thorn.” I found the words 
“wild” and “boulder” not only in the same song — “The Mij dance” (“Dabkat al-Mzj”) — 
but also in the same line of that song. Incidentally, that very line contains two words 
that are similar to the very “perfumed and sappy words” mentioned disparagingly 
above, for example, “flowers” and “roses.” 

Some of the songs written in this new style before they began to collaborate with 
Fairouz were “The Ship of Love is Ours” (“Markab al-hubb la-na’’), “We are the Hens 
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of Love, We are the Cocks of Dreams” (“Nahnu dajajat al-hubb, Nahnu duytk 
al-ahlam”’) and, “Rain, Lightening and Thunder” (“Shiti wa-barq wa-ra‘d”) (Aliksan, J. 
1987: 69). 

Nasser used mass media shrewdly and aggressively both in and outside of Egypt 
(Franken 1998: 272). To learn more about his “Voice of the Arabs” radio network 
specifically, see Boyd 1977. In it, Boyd informs us that “Egypt has probably committed 
more resources to the establishment and programming of its radio and television 
systems than any other developing country” (Boyd 1977: 1). 

One source claims that after the closure of the Near East Radio station the Rahbani 
Brothers broadcast their work on the Voice of America (“Sab‘ wa-Makhul” 1969: 4). 
If true, this only strengthens the argument about the challenges and opportunities 
offered by the proliferation of radio at this time. 

At the same time it should be kept in mind that the Rahbani Brothers did not have a 
monopoly on the shortened song. In talking about the shortening of songs for Oum 
Kalthoum’s film appearances, Danielson writes: “The short song itself was nothing 
new to the singer or to the audience, as both were already accustomed to commercial 
recordings and broadcast performances constrained by time limitations” (Danielson 
1997: 88). 

For works on musical theater in the Arab World, see Kamil, M. 1977 and Zaki 1988. 
This genealogy demonstrates the inextricable nature of the relationship between theater 
and music in the Arab World. Abii Murad calls theater the “offspring of song” (Abt 
Murad 1997: 410) and Shawtl comments that “Theater began with song” (Shawial 
1988: 253). 

For reading on Levantine migrants in Egypt in general, see Dahir 1986, Hourani 1992 
and Philipp 1985. For reading about the contribution of Levantines to theater in Egypt, 
see Badawi, M.M. 1992a and Landau 1958. 

For more information on the life and works of Sayyid Darwish, see, in addition to the 
works on musical theater listed above, Darwish, H. 2000, Dawwara 1996, Murtiwa 
1999, Sahhab, F. 1987, and Zaki 1991. For further reading on El-Rihani, see Abt' Sayf 
1972, al-‘Antabli 1999, Armbrust 2000c, Farid 2000, and al-Ra‘t 1993. For more 
information on al-Kassar, see Kassar 1991 and 1993. 

For more information on the traditional distinctions between Arab and Western music, 
see Touma 1996. 

For a more detailed study of the relationship between the Rahbanis and the Palestinian 
resistance song, see Stone 2007. For a detailed survey of the Palestinian resistance 
song in general, see Massad 2003. 

For example, though clearly a proponent of liberalism a la Chiha, Chamoun’s 
government did not allow the establishment of private radio stations during his tenure, 
though there was considerable interest in such a development in the business 
community (al-Hasan 1965: 128). 

For an account of a similar transformation of violent historical event into melodrama 
in American Musical theater, see Beidler 1993. The article describes the transformation 
of James Michener’s World War Two novel South Pacific into Broadway melodrama as 
one example of “something called American remembering” (Beidler 1993: 222). The 
musical theater of the Rahbani Brothers show that similar rewritings and re-rememberings 
were also occurring elsewhere. 

al-‘Id is ironically quoting Pierre (Biyar) Jumayyil’s (the founder of the strong-arm 
youth movement Phalange (al-Kata’ib) party), who famously referred to the real and 
perceived enemies of the Maronites as “the other Lebanons:” “al-Lubnanat al-ukhra.” 
This does not mean that others did not participate in future versions of the folkloric 
Lebanese Nights, but that they did so only in years when the Rahbani Brothers and 
Fairouz did not perform at the Festival. After sharing the Lebanese Nights stage in 
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1957 and 1959, between 1960 and 1966 the Rahbani Brothers and Fairouz were absent 
from the Festival just two out of seven summers, and in those five summers in which 
they performed, they were the sole presenters of The Lebanese Nights. 

For more information on this last type of song in both the Arab east and west, see 
Touma 1996: 83-6. For further reading on the significance of this musical genre 
specifically in the Levant, see Shannon 2006 and Currey 2002. 

This is equal to approximately 16,000 US dollars in 1966, or around 85,000 US dollars 
in 2002. 

This subtitle was removed when the play was printed in book-form in 2003. See 
Rahbani, A. and M. 2003c. 

For more on this figure, about whom I will have more to say in the next chapter, see 
Hawi 1982, Naima 1951, and Waterfield 1998. 

“Sayyida Harisa,” (the Lady of Harissa) is a reference to a statue of the Virgin Mary at 
a Maronite convent in the village of Harissa, which overlooks Jounieh (Jinih), a 
coastal village that is now considered to be a suburb of East Beirut. 

These sentences are reproduced verbatim in Traboulsi 2006: 48 except that he removed 
the words “Christian” in the later version. 

Other references to them as a trinity can be found in Abi Samra 1999: 8 and Nasir 
1986, part 1: 35. 

Said Akl made a similar claim just before the outbreak of the civil war in the 
mid-1970s: “Lebanon has become, thanks to my writings and to what I spread in 
the consciousness of the Lebanese luminaries, a nation that is difficult to kill” (qtd. 
in “Said Akl!” 1996: vol. two: 956). 

Unlike most of the scripts of the Rahbani Brothers’ plays in my possession, this one 
does not contain the lyrics to the songs, thus the reference to the recording of the play. 
It should be noted that Chiha himself had no roots in Mt Lebanon, and that for him the 
mountain and its villages were not central to his writing about Lebanese nationalism. 
Though he referred to the mountain as the “spine of the Lebanese state,” many of his 
best known works did not contain any references to the mountain (Kaufman 2004: 166). 
Of course, Fairouz and the Rahbani Brothers were not the only Arab artists to combine 
a blend of local and regional messages in their works. Farid El Atrache, for example, 
also attempted “...to play both sides of the fence — projecting both an Arab and an 
Egyptian image” (Zuhur 2001c: 291). Zuhur gives as an example his song “Mail by 
Wind” (“Bistat al-rih”) of the early 1970s which was a city by city tour of the Arab 
World. El Atrache himself or other singers performing this song would often improvise 
lyrics related to the city or country in which the song was being sung (Zuhur 2001c: 292). 


3 ZIAD RAHBANI’S THEATRICAL “NOVELIZATION” 
OF THE RAHBANIS’ LEBANON 


For further reading on the Lebanese theatrical responses to the naksa and about the 
figures and works mentioned above, see Sa‘id, Kh. 1998b. 

Paul Fussel’s The Great War and Modern Memory masterfully outlines the dramatic 
effects that that war had on the language, lives and literatures of those affected by it in 
Europe. 

For more on this prize and for a view of Akl that approaches hagiography, see Salameh 
2004. 

For information on the strikes and demonstrations taking place in Beirut in the early 
1970s, see Petran 1987. 

In a 1997 speech marking the thirtieth anniversary of the death of Che Guevera in 
Beirut, Ziad saluted Jihad Sa‘d, the man who carried out this action, reminding his 
listeners that Jihad threw money from the windows of the bank onto to the street to 
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show that the action was not motivated by money. He also mentions that Jihad’s brother 
Mishal plays the trombone in his band (Rahbani, Z. 1997a: 10). 

The “Abi al-Zuluf” is a type of folkloric song about which I will have more to say 
below. 

I will talk more about this type of folk-song below. 

While the vast majority of them were sung by Fairouz, and written and composed by 
the Rahbani Brothers, some were written by others (e.g. Said Akl and Philemon 
Wehbe), composed by others (e.g. Mohamed Abdel Wahhab and Sayyid Darwish), or 
sung by others (e.g. Wadi‘ al-Safi and Nasri Shams al-Din). Some of the songs 
surveyed also include Christian hymns, children’s songs, and songs adapted from 
classical Arabic poetry. This survey in no way attempts to be exhaustive. It has been 
estimated that Fairouz has sung more than 1,500 different songs (‘Ubayd 1974: 13). 
Boulus puts the number at “over 800” (Boulus 1981: 28). This survey does not include 
the unsung lyrics of the plays. For a complete discography of Fairouz’s singing, see 
Habib 2005. 

Touma defines this type of song as follows: “The /ayaii is a solo vocal form whose text 
consists of the words ya layli ya ’ayni (Oh my night! Oh my eye!), referring in poetic 
metaphor to a beloved woman. Usually the /ayali is performed by a singer who also 
accompanies him or herself on the id...” (Touma 1996: 96). 

By “stubborn,” the Rahbanis clearly meant defiant, for example, samid, but this word 
does not rhyme with words like “‘id” (holiday) and “jadid” (new), which end the 
surrounding lines. In his 1993 play Ziad means us to understand the word “karama” 
(honor) sarcastically, as actual “honor” in the play is in very short supply. As for 
“stubbornness,” Ziad uses it in its negative sense, as in unwilling to change or unwilling 
to change one’s mind (“Hadith ma‘a Ziad Rahbani” 1993: 22 and “Muqabala ma‘a 
Ziad Rahbani” 1993b). In his 1986 radio show Brains are Just for Decoration (al-‘Aql 
zina) Ziad, talking about this Lebanese stubbornness, says, “you will find him 
[the Lebanese] stubborn, but not stubborn for nothing...stubborn about something 
stupid.... He has gone mad, grasping onto his sectarianism stubbornly” (Rahbani, Z. 
1987: disc one, track two, 14:05—24). 

The words used for “our income” and “our expenses” — madkhilna and masriifna — are 
of the same “weight,” in Arabic, meaning more or less that they rhyme, thus adding to 
the humorous effect of the line. 

The play does not specify whether the music is coming from the radio or a tape player. 
In any case, it is worth noting that commercial FM radio underwent a boom in Lebanon 
in the 1970s (Boyd 1991: 281). A recent dissertation on identity among Lebanese 
youth counts more than 100 FM radio stations operating in Lebanon by the late 1990s. 
It claims that English and French are the predominant languages of these stations 
(Kraidy 1996: 10-11). My own experience with FM stations in Beirut or with searching 
for Lebanese radio stations on the Internet confirms these findings. And even on some 
of stations for which Arabic is the language of broadcast, the music played is predom- 
inantly in European languages. There are exceptions to this trend, one of which will be 
discussed below. 

Ziad may even have had a particular poet in mind for Usama, or at least a particular 
type. When asked in an interview when the events of this play take place, he says that 
they can be seen as happening either before or after the war. He continues to say, “Look 
at a poet like Adonis for example, he and those who publish him... were around both 
before and after the war” (Harb 1978b: 11). Adonis (Adiinis, i.e. ‘Ali Ahmad Sa‘id) is 
a Syrian poet and critic well known for his interest in modernizing Arabic poetry in a 
way that is not completely disconnected from its own past modernizing traditions 
(Jayyusi 1992: 172). On his use of classical poetry, see Marashda 1995. To read about 
Adonis’s own views on Arabic poetry, see Adonis 1990. 
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The ‘ataba is a “non-metric strophic folksong” (Asmar 2000) that is characterized by 
its romantic themes and its series of line-ending homonyms. I will have more to say 
about this type of song below. 

For more information on the program and for summaries of some of the episodes, see 
Stevens 1981. 

In addition to releasing complete recordings of all seven of his plays, Ziad also put out 
separate sound tracks for three of them: Jomorrow, A Long American Film, and If Not 
for the Possibility of Hope. \t is understandable that Celebration would not have a 
separate soundtrack, as there is much more music than dialogue in the work. Similarly 
understandable is the lack of soundtracks for A Failure and Regarding Honor and the 
Stubborn People, as neither play contains any complete songs. It is perhaps surprising, 
however, that there is no soundtrack to the play Hotel with its seven songs. 

The classical Arabic word “hawa’,’ becomes “hawa” in the Lebanese dialect (Abia Sa‘d 
1987: 343), as it often does in the Egyptian dialect as well (Badawi, E. and Hinds, M. 
1986: 918). This word appears in almost one-third of the Rahbani Brothers’ songs that 
I have surveyed. In its colloquial form it becomes identical to one of the classical 
Arabic words for “love” (hawa), and thus is sometimes used punningly. 

Salim Sahhab notes that Ziad is not the first Arab to use horns in his music. Mohamed 
Abdel Wahhab used them in a somewhat tentative way in “I Love You When You 
Remember Me” (“Uhibbuka wa-anta fakirn?’). A jazzier use of horns can be noted in 
the songs that ‘Alt Isma‘il composed for Abdel Halim Hafez (‘Abd al-Haltm Hafiz), 
such as in the two Mambos “Lovers” (“Mughrimin”) and “Sing, Sing” (“Ghannt 
ghanni’) (Sahhab, S. 1986: 12). 

I am focusing here only on the question of parody in Film for reasons of space. As 
Ziad’s most direct theatrical response to the Lebanese Civil War, it is certainly 
deserving of a more detailed study. For more information on the play, see ‘Anini 
1989-90, Amin 1997, and Shawil 1989. 

Ziad has said that he considers Oum Kalthoum to be “a disease” (qtd. in Baydin, 
‘Abbas 1996: 53). His main complaint about her style seems to be the length of her 
songs. In one interview he commented that in the duration of one of her pieces a 
hundred different things could be invented or discovered (Kamil, S. 1983b: 68). 

This section of the song is not included on the recorded version of the play that I have 
(Rahbani, Z. 1993a). It is, however, in the text version of the play (Rahbani, Z. 1994b) 
and on the play’s soundtrack (Rahbani, Z. 1995d: side two, track two). 

Please note that in Lebanese Arabic the letter “ta marbita” is usually pronounced like 
a kasra (‘1’) or long ya’ (“T’), as opposed to as a fatha (“a’’) as in classical Arabic. 

A section of the entry on rural Lebanese folklore in the Grove’s online dictionary reads: 
“During the wedding party...song genres typically performed include the Abi 
al-Zuluf and the ‘ataba. The Abii al-Zuluf is a strophic love song performed by an 
individual man or woman, usually with a short chorus refrain after each verse; the 
melody displays a degree of improvisatory flexibility. The ‘ataba consists of verses 
sung by a man or woman alone, usually with an added refrain (mijanda) and typically 
opening with the expression ya mijana. Sometimes these songs are accompanied by a 
mijwiz [a reed instrument of two parallel pipes] or an urban instrument such as the ‘iid 
[lute]” (Racy 2002). 

When quoting Abii al-Zuluf, I will place the words that he says in English in italics. 
These are names of other types of folkloric songs. 

The Rahbani Brothers used the word “holiday” in a tenth of the songs that I sur- 
veyed. The word “bunches of grapes” appears in 23 of the 353 songs that I surveyed. 
And some form of the word “assignation” appears in 42 of the songs. At least two of 
these words appear together in eight of the surveyed songs, including “Summer Oh 
Summer” (“Sayf ya sayf’’) and “The Holiday’s Sound” (“Sawt al-‘td”). A combination 
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of all three occurs in two songs, “Rain oh World” (“Shatti ya dint’) and “Night 
Holiday” (‘Id al-layl”). In terms of the amendment of “a new Lebanon” to their post-1975 
songs, we find such a case in the song that Ziad disparaged above: “I love you 
Lebanon,” which indeed rhymes ‘id (holiday) with jadid (new), in the context of the 
creation of Lebanon anew. 

For more on the idea of “the stranger” or “the Other” during this period in Lebanon, 
see Nasr, M. 1996. 

In other contexts, Ziad has complained about the West’s appropriation of Eastern music 
(Basha 1987a: 37) in its constant search for new sounds (al-Ashqar 1981: part one, 70). 
For an interesting article on the language of Ziad’s 1995 album Seeing as That... see 
al-Jawhari 1996. She says, for example, that Ziad “Unearths all that the upper classes 
find to be dirty or base...” (al-Jawhari 1996: n.p.). 


4 FAIROUZ AND/AS THE NATION 


The title is a pun on his ex-wife’s name. By simply dropping the definite article “al” 
from “al-dalal,” the title would mean “the rearing of Dalal.” Because of phonetic rules 
of Arabic, the “I” of the definite article is elided with the following consonants, which 
makes it difficult to hear whether the title of the song is “a spoiled upbringing” or “the 
rearing of Dalal.” In fact, some Lebanese with whom I discussed this song assumed, 
understandably, that the title was the latter. 

Examples of such important and groundbreaking works are Ahmed 1992, Badran 
1995, and Kandiyoti 1991. It is perhaps because such studies are often framed around 
the theme of Islam that many of them do not treat the case of Lebanon, which has a 
large Christian population. Examples of other important works on gender and nation- 
alism in the Middle East that do not include Lebanon are Abu-Lughod 1998b and 
Moghadam 1994. It is also quite likely that the Civil War in Lebanon has contributed 
to this lack, as writing about the connection between gender and nationalism in the 
region began to appear in significant numbers only after the start of the war. Perhaps 
bolstering the argument of the importance of the war as a factor in this silence is the 
fact that some of the works on women in the Middle East that both pre and postdate 
the war do include the case of Lebanon (e.g. Beck 1978, Hamada et al. 2000, and 
Joseph 2000). Also adding to the viability of this argument is the fact that a number of 
critical texts that deal centrally with the question of the relationship of women to the 
civil war in Lebanon have recently appeared, including Accad 1990, Cooke 1993 and 
1988, al-Mar’a al-Lubnaniyya 1987, and Shehadeh 1999. 

See, for example, Danielson 1997, Franken 1998, van Nieuwkerk 1998, and Zuhur 
2000. Studies that takes such factors into consideration are not restricted to those on 
female performers. See, for example, Armbrust 2000a, 2000b, and 1996. 

The problematic social status of women performers is not limited, of course, to the 
Middle East. Kano’s study of the historical link between the theater and prostitution in 
Japanese theater provides an important reminder of this fact (Kano 2001: 5). 

As Heng and Devan point out, however, not all women of the nation are equally 
encouraged to reproduce. They cite the example of Singapore where, since 1983, 
economic incentives have been used to encourage so-called graduate women to have 
more children, and less educated women to have fewer. It turns out that the majority of 
these “graduate women” are from the ruling ethnically Chinese classes, whereas the 
majority of the less educated women are from the poor and rapidly growing portion of 
the population with Malay or Indian roots (Heng and Devan 1992). 

Veena Das writes of a context — the partition of Pakistan and India — where female 
sexuality became tragically central to national causes. See Das 1997 for a study of 
the use of rape as a way to make territorial claims. Yang demonstrates how female 
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sexuality became linked to national honor during the recent revelations of the use of 
Korean women as sexual “comfort women” for the Japanese during World War Two 
(Yang 1998). Such examples are potent reminders of the fact that one of the ways that 
nationalism is gendered is in its rendering of female sexuality subservient to the nation. 
It should be noted that the “official history” of the Festival was published by the same 
company that puts out the Christian center-right a/-Nahar newspaper, Lebanon’s most 
circulated daily newspaper. 

For a study of the role of the Virgin Mary in Irish Nationalism, see Martin 2001. 
Fairouz performed concerts in Cairo in 1976 and 1989. 

This criticism has come, most notably, from “within” the group. See Spivak 1988 for 
a critique of the group’s approach to questions of gender. 

In addition to Danielson, for further reading on the relationship between Oum 
Kalthoum and her composers, see Sahhab, I. 2001. 

Though she is known to have had close ties to Nasser personally, Danielson has noted 
that despite their relationship, to cast her as his weapon “is to simplify in the extreme” 
(Danielson 1998: 114). 

The phrase, as pronounced by Fairouz, is “malla inta.” In his dictionary of Lebanese 
Arabic, Frayha has this phrase as “milla,” and says that it is an “exclamatory participle” 
short for “min man la mathil lahu’” (Frayha 1995: 174) that is, “from whom there is no 
equal.” 

This project was and remains controversial for myriad reasons: because it was seen to 
benefit Rafik Hariri, the late Lebanese businessman and Prime Minister, personally; 
because it is said have been an attempt to architecturally erase the memory of the war; 
because it involved the forced buying-out of the area’s property owners; because it 
required that even some structurally sound buildings be torn down so that the 
rebuilding could be done in a uniform manner; and so on. For further reading about 
this massive project as well as the general reconstruction of Beirut after the war, 
see: Kabbani 1992, Khalaf and Khoury 1993, Makdisi, S. 1997, Thabet 1999, and 
Volk 1994. 

Some of these pamphlets contained slogans taken from Fairouz’s songs: “Stay at home” 
(“Khalliki bi-al-bayt”) from the song of that name from her 1987 record with Ziad My 
Knowledge of You and “Fairouz killed us twice” (Fairouz qatalatna marratayn) from the 
song “Oh Knitter of the Brows” (“ya ‘aqid al-hajibayn”) from the 1968 film Daughter 
of the Guard (the lyric reads: “If you meant to kill me, you killed me twice”) (Baydiin, 
‘Abbas 1994: 52, al-Sha‘sha’ 1994: 18). 

Of the 31 songs on the recorded version of the concert, only 7 were not written by the 
Rahbani brothers. And even some of these songs, according to Talis, sounded as if they 
had been written by the Rahbanis. Such songs included “Oh Bird of Summer” (“Ya 
tayr al-sayf”’) by Elias Rahbani, Mansour and Asi’s younger brother (Talis 1979: 6). 
See note 10 in Chapter 3. 

This song originally appears as part of a medley of songs in musical play Love Poem, 
first performed in Baalbeck in 1973. On the recorded version of the play the song can 
be found under the track “Reconciliation” (“Musalaha”). It can also be found on the 
live recording of her 1986 London concert Fairouz at the Royal Festival Hall London 
(Rahbani, Z. 1989). All of the songs on this latter album, except for two tracks, were 
arranged by Ziad. 


CONCLUSION: BEITEDDINE 2000 AND BEYOND 


Though the writer is not explicit, | am assuming that he or she means that Ziad had 
saved Joseph Saqr from the folkloric world of the Rahbani Brothers only to place him 
in the prison of his own project. It is a fact that Joseph Saqr, once he started to work 
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for Ziad, did very little work on his own or for anyone else, including long periods of 
time when Ziad was either himself dormant artistically or working with others. We 
have already seen that Saqr had only a very small part in the 1983 play A Failure. After 
this play, the next time that Saqr would work extensively with Ziad would not be until 
Ziad’s 1993 play Regarding Honor and the Stubborn People. As both of those plays 
were virtually song-less, however, the period of time that Saqr produced no music with 
Ziad was even longer: between the 1979 A Long American Film and Ziad’s 1994 play 
If Not for the Possibility of Hope. Saqr did indicate, however, that he sang abroad a lot 
during this period (Fadl Allah 1995: 53). Saqr died in 1997 at the age of fifty-five, 
shortly after the release of his and Ziad’s highly successful 1995 record Seeing as 
That.... It is also possible that the bottle metaphor refers to rumors that a possible 
cause of Saqr’s demise was an addiction to alcohol. It is also thought that after the 
death of Saqr Ziad himself received treatment for alcoholism. 
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